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FOREWORD 

jHAT is the charm, half poeti- 
cal, half mystical, which 
suffuses all our thoughts of 
the East! So strongly has 
this influence controlled the author that 
Allisto, or Al Listo, a very wonderful 
figure, might seem to be the motif of this 
novel, had Mrs. Oppenheim not given us 
Evelyn, a character so sweet, so thoughtful 
and pure, typifying all that is admirable 
in womanhood and all that is racy of this 
soil — of our West — her nfirict'arnl" soul ; 
through each page awakening toa.gradual 
intense love of Truth, and reaching' c\iV 
continually to pierce the bafHing veil 
which ever seems to hide the world that 
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lies beyond our senses — ^beyond the pre- 
eminent enigma of Death. 

The work is therefore primarily a story 
of the development of Evelyn's mind and 
soul, under the devoted tutelage of Allis- 
to, he who is proficient in all lore and arts 
of the East as well as master of the subtil- 
ties of love. But the reader will not fail 
to feel the note of serious scientific 
thought to which the narrative is keyed, 
every page pregnant with purposeful 
portrayal of the great renaissance of 
thought and ideals which marked the 
period of the seventies and eighties in the 
West and which effected suchamarvellous 
change in the position held by woman in 

>: :'':SQci^ty.; 'Sooae will see a resemblance be- 
... -tweiea the'fnental creed of ancient India 
^•" -artdihitfof the young New World, and 

V /: AlKJto: Jiii^ well symbolize this affinity 
that bridges the gulf of centuries. 
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No more fascinating pages have been 
written than Allisto's autobiography; and 
his apparent lineage with the ancient 
Kings of Delhi and his Vision of the Ul- 
terre Race are sufficiently striking in 
themselves to lift the work far above or- 
dinary novels. 

This novel would claim superiority, 
hbwever, simply from its refreshing orig- 
inality, its clear-flowing, picturesque 
style, its epigrammatic dialogue, and the 
skilful character-drawing, which may 
without exaggeration be said to entitle the 
book to popularity. 
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<PREFe4CE TO SECOND EDHION 

Since the first edition of this book, five years 
ago, under my own name instead of my nom de 
plume, John Emersie, many of the ideas therein 
set forth in the form of fiction have been rapidly 
making their way into the circles of the educated 
public and are receiving critical examination in 
our current literature. AUisto's vision of an 
Ulterre Race (a race beyond this earth) can no 
longer, in a romance such as this, seem a far- 
fetched use of the marvellous, in view of the fact 
that Lowell, in his recently published work on 
"Mars and Its Canals," distinctly states that we 
may consider it certain that Mars is inhabited by 
beings of some sort. 

In 1876 Camille Flammarion drew a map of 
Mars, which was a resume of what was known 
at that date, and in 1889 appeared his "Uranie" 
and other works, in which he called attention to 
the probability of this planet being inhabited. 
Very little impression was made on the general 
public, who were too earth-centred to let their 
minds soar so far away. Flammarion's ideas, 
however, attracted the attention of a French 
lady, who, at her death, left a bequest to the 
Acadamie Frangaise for the purpose of starting 
a fund, the object of which was to be the trac- 
ing of great geometrical figures lighted by elec- 
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tricity on our vast deserts, in the hope that this 
might attract the inhabitants of Mars, provided 
Mars were inhabited, and that Mars might re- 
spond by a similar figure, and thus, metaphorical- 
ly speaking, say hello to us! The Acadamie 
Frangaise refused to accept the bequest under 
the conditions set forth. "Nothing," said Ca- 
mille Flammarion in his "Uranie," "is so difficult 
to comprehend as what we are ignorant of. If, 
by means of some new discovery, we were able 
to-morrow to send a message to Mars and re- 
ceive an answer in return, three-fourths of man- 
kind would have ceased to wonder at it the day 
after to-morrow." 

And it has also been made plain by recent 
events that the West and the Far East — ^the 
Orient, with its subtle allure, and the Occident, 
dominant, insistent and fiery — are, like opposite 
poles, irresistibly drawn to each other. The na- 
tions of the West are suitors at the gates of the 
beckoning East; Germany, to gain entrance, is 
building the Bagdad Railway, and England, as a 
counter move, is building Dreadnoughts, The 
great dream that is now looming up in the po- 
litical horizon is the linking together of the West 
and the East. 

That the tide is strongly set in the direction 
of idealism and of philosophy was made clear 
at the death of George Meredith. With what 
winged words did not last July's magazines 
praise this life-long champion of idealism and 
philosophy in the novel, and exalt him as a man 
with more of the "eternal principle in him than 
Others;" as "a seeker after immortal beautjr," 
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In fact, our whole society is out in search of an 
idealistic-philosophy; and cults— of which the 
latest is the Emmanuel Movement — are spring- 
ing up like magic, all of them representing a 
great awakening, on a higher plane, to the finer 
forces that surround us, to the things that can 
neither be weighed nor measured in pounds or 
bushels. Materialistic we are, but the spiritual 
forces are ever at work under the material shell, 
and if we fail to catch the music it is because 
our Muse has not yet risen to a full and broad 
enough harmony to meet the needs of a new, un- 
folding consciousness. 

One of the objects of my story is embodied 
in the words of Doctor Johnson: "He does 
nothing who endeavors to do more than is al- 
lowed to humanity," and in my answer thereto— 

What is allowed ? The sentinel who bars us out 

to-day, 
To-morrow opens wide the door and swiftly leads 

the way. 

The law of gravitation is not more certain than 
the psychic law that a certain number of indi- 
viduals, in every age, are impelled to venture 
forth as pioneers ; to do the grubbing, as it were, 
in order that those who come after may rejoice 
in the flower and the fruit of a higher civiliza- 
tion. But long before the actual pioneers, come 
the dreamers and thinkers; those who have ap- 
prehended a half-veiled truth, but who are not 
destined, as were Moses and Columbus, to see 
the Promised Land. Seemingly in vain is their 
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struggle with the impossible — impotent their 
knocking at the portal leading to the Unknown. 
But not so for posterity, for the knocking has 
reverberated through the unconscious conscious- 
ness of the world — helpers are sent to make the 
assault — the portal yields — and the impossible of 
yesterday becomes the possible of to-day. 

To my critics, who have commented that the 
entire setting should have been in some far-off 
wonderland, instead of the busy, practical West- 
land of America, I can only say that they know 
little of the romantic spirit which went hand in 
hand with the building of that great empire. 

Neither am I responsible for the fact that my 
characters are much-travelled individuals, for 
that, too, is in keeping with our times and with 
that particular part of our globe. 

The Count, who is the most-travelled of them 
all, was drawn from real life with scrupulous 
truthfulness. 

The Author. 

New York, October, 1909. 



"jWf does nothing who endeavors to do more 
than is allowed to humanity,**— D^.. Johnson. 

" What is allowed f The sentinel who bars us out 

to-<lay^ 
To-morrow opens wide the door and swiftly leads 

the way^^—Tvas. Author. 
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THE PROPHECY. 




ilHE events here related took place 
in the Upper Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi ; the principal scene of ac- 
tion being the well-known city of 
St Paul, called "The Saintly." 
At that time there were men 
still living who could remember when the only 
road-ways were Indian paths, and when the air, 
as one of them expressed it to the author, "was 
pure as on Creation's mom." 

Here the wheels of prc^ess turned so rap- 
idly that in little more than a century a city had 
grown up and become a brilliant centre. No 
need to decipher ancient records in search of a 
poetic past; primeval nature had been conquered 
and ideals realized in one generatioa 
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No one who was there in the splendid seven- 
ties can forget how the prosperity and the mar- 
vellous advancement affected society. The city 
of St. Paul was in the hey-day of her youth ; her 
imagination soared high, and with extravagant 
freedom she indulged in the beauty of living. 

In this civilization, compounded of the efforts 
and experiences of ages and transplanted from 
all nations, the lives of the people were connected 
with the historic traditions of the most remote 
parts of the globe, but, of the watchers of this 
flow of modem life, only those who looked be- 
neath the surface could suspect the invisible ties 
that bound many a heart to the worlds across 
the seas. 

It is not strange, then, that at that time there 
were many who sought to find a relationship be- 
tween one of the chief characters of this story 
and the Far East. A certain prophecy, one of 
the many so prevalent in India before the Sepoy 
Mutiny, had in some way become popularly 
known, and was persistently believed to point to 
this individual. 

The matter was, and still is, so wrapped in 
mystery that a recital of the prophecy may aid 
the reader in reaching a more definite conclu- 
sion. 



The Prophecy. 3 

''Some years ago, before the fatal Sepoy re- 
bellion, a wife of one of the kings of Delhi had 
a strange and wondrous vision that woke dire 
forebodings in her breast. In her vision it seemed 
that from the imperial throne grew roses that 
spread a fragrance and radiance over all the land, 
but there was one more fragrant than all the 
rest, and this sprang from her own couch. After 
a time a faint shadow was seen in the distance. 
An oak tree had taken root, and behold its 
branches grew with marvellous rapidity, and its 
shadow continued to spread until it hid the throne 
in darkness. Each rose, as the shadow fell upon 
it, began to wither and shrink away out of sight, 
and the queen, in fear, hid the rose that had 
sprung from her couch and fled from place to 
place, seeking to hide it from the dread shadow, 

''Perplexed by this dream the queen sought 
counsel of a wise and holy man, well versed in 
occult lore, who thus declared the vision: 

" 'The oak is the English, zvhose shadow falls 
each day more heavily upon the house of Delhi; 
it will seek the utter destruction of the descend- 
ants of Tamerlane, If the queen bear a son, 
let her keep him from the world; in secret let 
the flower be nurtured, and when the time pre- 
dicted by our soothsayers shall come, its fra- 
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grance and glory shall chase away the shadow 
of the oak/ 

''Swayed by these words, the queen lived apart, 
aided by a faithful servant, until the secret flower 
saw the light, when it was privately conveyed 
to the wise and holy man. Al Listo was the 
name given the child, though he had another 
name that was spoken only in secret, Timour Mo- 
hammed. Al Listo grew wonderfully in wisdom 
and strength, and all went well, until he became 
mad with love for an English lady. The wise 
and holy man, fearing for the life of Al Listo, 
for he had grown so melancholy, revealed his 
rank to the Christian lady, and thereby gained 
her consent to a secret marriage. After some 
time, she, too, gave birth to a son in secret. It 
was made to appear that while journeying in a 
palanquin she was attacked by robbers, who car- 
ried her off, but in reality she was conveyed to 
the house of the wise and holy man, where she 
remained some weeks before she was discovered 
by her parents. 

"Shortly after this, the light of Al Listo* s eyes 
returned to England. Al Listo began to droop 
like the grass of the Ganges under the cruel tread 
of the elephant, and one day he, with his infant 
son, disappeared. . . . ." 



The Prophecy. 5 

Five rivulets mingle their waters in forming 
Lake Itasca, the source of the Mississippi. They 
form, in their course to the Gulf of Mexico, one 
of the great rivers of the globe. These tiny 
streams lay the foundation of a watercourse which 
renders a vast section of America one of the 
most fruitful districts of the world. 

The town of is situated in this area, 

blessed by nature and beneficent to man. The 
town lies in a pretty valley, traversed by two 
creeks and a river, winding their silvery way to 
the Mississippi. Among the curiosities of the 
place — and what town or village does not boast 
of curiosities either real or imaginary? — is a 
cave. One bright, warm day, after school tasks 
were over, a group of young girls were gathered 
at the foot of a hill, in front of the cave, gazing 
into the opening with mingled awe and curiosity ; 
hoping, yet fearful, that they might light upon 
some marvel. 

"How I should like to go in," exclaimed one of 
the girls, peering into the mysterious darkness. 
"It must be delightfully awful." 

"I heard of some men who traveled three days 
and nights without reaching the end," said an- 
other. "And they said that the chambers kept 
growing larger and higher. Isn't it wonderful ?" 

"Yes," remarked a third, "and one day a 
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stranger asked a boy to show him the cave, he 
took off his coat, took a pistol in each hand, and 
went in." 

"Well?" cried the others in chorus. 

"He was never seen or heard of since," was 
the impressive reply. 

"Oh, Julia!" breathlessly exclaimed the first 
speaker, "perhaps it was a robber, and perhaps 
there's a whole gang of them in there, and they 
hold beautiful girls prisoners, and give banquets, 
and ride splendid steeds that know 'most as much 
as a man, just like those we read about in the 
Ledger," 

"Where could they keep their horses? They 
could not get them into this small opening, and 
I should think they would be seen going in and 
out," said Evelyn Cross, a fair, delicate young 
girl, who had so far been a silent listener. "Be- 
sides, who saw the stranger go in?" 

"My brother George, so there, smarty!" re- 
torted the one who had been called Julia. "No 
one can say anything but you are sure to know 
better, or at least you think you do. But when 
you swing in the hammock, and say that the 
trees are full of fairies, each waving a feather to 
send the breeze to you, that is smart — we all 
believe that, of course. My brother thinks the 
man was your father, who disappeared when you 
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were a baby. People used to wonder where he 
got his money, and what became of him, any- 
way." 

"Well, suppose people did wonder where his 
money came from ?" said Evelyn, with excitement 
in' the flush on her delicate cheek, and in the 
sparkle of her eyes. From her companions came 
glances of amazement. The usually gentle crea- 
ture had spoken in tones of indignation and 
courageous spirit. 

"Oh, perhaps he had a peculiar way of getting 
money," said Julia, coolly and deliberately. 

"And you have a peculiar way of avoiding 
the truth. When speaking of my father, tell 
what you know, and not what you and people 
make up." 

"Humph!" was Julia's only reply. 

Evelyn drew her hat over her face to hide her 
tears. With forced deliberation she took up 
her bouquet of wild flowers, and, without a word 
of parting, walked slowly away until beyond the 
sight of her companions. Then she accelerated 
her steps, dropping the flowers she had so care- 
fully picked up, and finally, in nervous haste, 
reached her favorite retreat under the spreading 
branches of a tall poplar. Here, with her arms 
encircling the trunk of the tree, she sobbed aloud. 
The wind played among the poplar leaves ; Eve- 
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Ijm Held her breath to listen. The strains fell 
upon the ear of this child, sensitive as a nerve, 
with sad answering harmony. All joy seemed to 
have fled from this fair world. 

"I wish I were dead," she vaguely murmured, 
"then people would love me and be sorry." 

So absorbed was she in her grief that the ap- 
proach of a handsome lad of sixteen, with some 
game slung over his shoulder, did not attract her 
attention till, gazing upon her with compassion- 
ate eyes, and gently touching her shoulder, he 
said: 

"Don't cry, Evelyn. There is plenty of love 
for you in this world, without waiting until you 
die to find it." 

Evelyn shrank from her youthful consoler. 
Though Malcolm Graham had shown her much 
boyish devotion, she would have gladly fled 
from his presence now. Her sad heart craved 
solitude, and with tightly compressed lips, she 
refrained from uttering a word, as she instinct- 
ively felt that any attempt to speak would end in 
a fresh outburst of tears. 

"I heard Julia Tompkins tease you," he went 
on, leaning against the tree. "I was lying among 
the bushes on the hill above the cave listening to 
the crows cawing above me, and I heard the 
girls talking. I should think Julia would be 
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ashamed. But I wouldn't mind; you are too 
pretty to care." 

Still receiving no acknowledgment of his sym- 
pathy, he, with boyish persistency, commenced 
again: 

"See, here is an owl Mr. Foster found in the 
grove. How wise it looks, but it is a foolish bird, 
and easily caught. But look at this beautiful 
scarlet tanager, with the black velvety wings. 
You can't catch him by putting salt on his tail. 
Choose; which will you have?" 

"The owl," replied Evelyn, half perversely, and 
half roguishly. 

Malcolm laughed. 

"That reminds me of Beauty choosing the 
Beast," he said. "But don't you hear the call of 
the whip-poor-will? He is telling his children to 
come to the nest at once, and if they won't obey, 
he threatens to whip-poor-will! It is high time 
all little girls were at home, too, so I shall walk 
that far with you. Some one must carry the 
owl, you know." 



Evelyn. 




A VILLAGE MYSTERY. 

ijVELYN CROSS had inherited too 
fine a sensibility either from 
father, mother, or more remote 
ancestry, and this natural disposi- 
tion had been fostered by the pe- 
culiar circumstances to which she 
was subjected. Her parents she had never 
known. She had been told of a father who had 
left her in early infancy to be nurtured by stran- 
^rs, and the slur Julia Tompkins had cast upon 
her was not the first of its kind. The story that 
had so deeply and mysteriously moved her young 
and tender being, had come to her by degrees, in 
fragmentary and disconnected accounts. In 
substance it was as follows: 

There had arrived one day, at the principal 
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hotel of the town, a gentleman who registered 
his name as Robert Cross. He was accompanied 
by a colored man-servant, who had charge of an 
infant scarcely four months old. A strange party 
it was, and one well calculated to excite sym- 
pathy and curiosity. The curiosity of the good 
citizens remained unsatisfied, and their sympathy 
had to waste itself in useless gossip and surmise. 
Whence the stranger came, what his aims and 
purposes, none could learn. 

The women called him distinguished looking, 
and set him down for an artist; whereas, the 
men thought he had the air of a gambler. Be- 
yond doubt, his presence and figure were such 
as not to be easily forgotten. He was tall and 
broad-shouldered, possessing a splendid phy- 
sique. His complexion was of a warm Southern 
hue, his forehead square, and his blue eyes fiery 
and full of daring. His dark hair, combed back 
from his brow, fell in soft, light waves to the 
shoulders. This interesting personage remained 
cold to all friendly advances. Was he a misan- 
thrope? Had the blight of some great sorrow 
fallen upon him? If so, it had not obliterated 
the radiant, defiant expression of his counte- 
nance. 

Mr. Cross, soon after his arrival, made ar- 
rangements for establishing himself in a house- 
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hold of his own. He bought a furnished cottage, 
and engaged a housekeeper, who during the day 
prepared the meals, put everything in order, and 
when evening came, her duties being over, she 
returned to her own home. The infant, a deli* 
cate, even sickly child, did not thrive. In the 
experienced eyes of the housekeeper, master and 
servant were but sad bunglers in the art of car- 
ing for a young babe. It needed a woman's 
subtle instinct to watch over the young awaken- 
ing life. 

"You are killing the child," said she to Mr. 
Cross. "If you do not get a nurse it will die." 

The fact that the stranger did not resent her 
advances encouraged the housekeeper. She be- 
gan extolling the merits of a Mrs. Kenyon, a 
widow, whose husband, a railroad conductor, 
had met death by accident while in discharge of 
his duties. The widow had been left in strait- 
ened circumstances, and, as a means of support 
had taken under her care an infant which had 
been solemnly intrusted to her by a dying Eng- 
lish lady, its mother. 

Poor woman ! her's was a sad fate. Death had 
come to her in a foreign land, with no loving 
presence to lend a softening influence to life's 
greatest tragedy. She had arrived in town weak 
and languid, unable to longer bear the fatigue 
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of travel but happy in the society of a loving 
husband, ever ready to devote himself to her aid 
and entertainment. Her illness she hoped soon 
to recover from, and for the future she indulged 
the brightest anticipations. "God," she said, 
"would soon entrust them with a precious human 
life, a likeness of themselves, and they would re- 
turn to their friends in England immediately, 
richer in life's sweetest ties." Her dreams seemed 
about to be realized. A girl was bom to them, 
and she was experiencing that sweet weariness 
peculiar to convalescence, when news was re- 
ceived that her husband's father, Mr. Clarkson, 
was very ill, with death near at hand, and that 
he longed to see his son once again. The Eng- 
lishman hesitated, overcome with the emotions of 
a divided duty. He was filled with despair, and 
could not decide whether to remain at his wife's 
bedside or to hasten to that of a dying father. 
A woman's trembling lips bade him go. 

Contrary to all expectations, after parting with 
her husband she grew daily worse, and on the 
fourth day woke to the realization of the near 
approach of death. She bowed to the inevitable, 
and spent the time that yet remained to her in 
making arrangements for the future of her child. 
With the impressive eloquence of the dying, she 
committed it to the care of her nurse, Mrs. Ken- 
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yon. She also provided for a very liberal allow- 
ance for the nurse until such time as the child 
should be placed in the arms of its father. 

Such, in brief, was the housekeeper's story. 
Mr. Cross had been interested in the fate of the 
English woman before that morning, for he had 
heard an account of this sad episode of village 
life from his servants, and when Mrs. Kenyon, 
in answer to a message, arrived at the cottage he 
questioned her with great circumstantiality as to 
the hour of the lady's parting from her husband 
and the hour of her death. Mrs. Kenyon did not. 
readily consent to take charge of another child. 
She had that morning received a letter from the 
Englishman that had determined her to devote 
herself exclusively to his little daughter. Mr. 
Clarkson wrote that his father was still alive, 
though paralyzed; that he could not hasten, as 
his heart prompted, to his motherless child, but 
he conjured Mrs. Kenyon to watch over her with 
untiring solicitude and to let no other thought or 
object come in the way. However, the nurse's 
objections were finally overcome. Mr. Cross' 
offer was very liberal, enabling her to engage as- 
sistance and still leaving a much greater com- 
pensation for her services than she could have 
hoped for. 
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Mr. Cross, relieved of the care of his child, 
made elaborate plans for the improvement of 
the cottage and grounds. There came from 
Chicago many beautiful and costly things, and 
the cottage was refurnished in a style far ex- 
ceeding in luxury anything in the neighborhood. 
Horses, dogs, guns, the outfit of a country gen- 
tleman, in short, were purchased with careless 
extravagance. At first Mr. Cross personally su- 
perintended the improvements, hurrying on his 
plans with immoderate speed, but his ardor soon 
merged into indifference. He lost all interest in 
the plans he had drawn, and took long rides 
into the country, often remaining away all 
night. After one of these excursions, upon 
which he had taken his servant, he failed to 
return. Mrs. Kenyon, through a lawyer, re- 
ceived a letter from him superscribed Chicago, 
in which he stated that he had found it impossi- 
ble to remain longer — he must travel. He asked 
her to take possession of the cottage and to man- 
age and use all that belonged to the place as if it 
were her own. Meanwhile, the sum agreed upon 
would be promptly forwarded through an attor- 
ney. 

Mrs. Kenyon passed the hot, enervating days 
of summer at the cottage. In the early autumn 
she departed on a visit to a sister in Illinois, tak- 
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ing with her a maid and the two babies. Not 
long after the intelligence was spread abroad 
that the first nursling was dead. 

Mrs. Kenyon returned in time to have every- 
thing comfortably arranged for the cold weath- 
er. She devoted herself untiringly to the sur- 
viving child, bestowing on it not only the ut- 
most care, but apparently, also, the tenderest 
love. But before the return of spring she died 
suddenly of heart disease, leaving her charge a 
poor waif upon the world. 

In the meantime, the remittances from Mr. 
Cross had ceased. Application was about to be 
made to the Probate Court to have a guardian 
appointed for the babe, when a Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallbaum stepped forward and offered the lit- 
tle Evelyn their protection until the father should 
return to claim his own. Mr. Wallbaum for- 
mally agreed to sustain the taxes and insurance 
on the property in Mr. Cross' name and to invest 
the reifts for the benefit of the child. His propo- 
sition was accepted, and the strange little waif 
found a new home. 

The story of her origin could not fail to make 
a deep impression on Evelyn, to whom it was well 
known, with all the exaggerations and embellish- 
ments which time had added to it, but which are 
not here given. The memory of her strange 
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father and her unknown mother haunted her, 
awake and in dreams, and she kept questioning 
herself over and over again, "Will the mystery 
ever be solved?" 



Evelyn. 



CHAPTER III. 



DREAMS, IDLE DREAMS. 




N 1861 the Civil War broke out, 
and Mr. Wallbaum took up arms 
under the government of his 
adoption. Evelyn was now seven 
years old, and the apprehension 
of her kind protectress every 
time the news of a battle was received made 
a deep impression on her young heart. She 
did not possess that gaiety of temper which is 
such a blessing to children, carrying them lightly 
over the troubles of life. Her sensitive spirit 
predisposed her to reflection and solitude. 

Mrs. Wallbaum never thought of the comfort 
that the child, with her responsive nature, might 
have been to her. She was ever kind to Evelyn, 
but, then, gentleness marked her conduct toward 
all ; it was nothing like that maternal love with 
which a mother distinguishes her offspring from 
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all the world. As her own little Franz grew 
older she was keenly alive to all his faults, chided 
him when he did wrong, and was ever ready to 
guide his footsteps, whereas Evelyn was rarely 
reproved or directed, and was left to do pretty 
much as she pleased, without criticism. 

Meanwhile, Evelyn was drawing near that half- 
conscious age when she felt rather than saw. 
The rude war times and her surroundings did 
not fail to leave their impress on her plastic 
youth. In a dim, undefined way she shared the 
suspense that the news of each battle created in 
Mrs. Wallbaum. At night she would lie for 
hours dreaming of battles and the vague horrors 
of the campaigns, which she only knew as ro- 
mantic narratives, till she dropped into a leaden 
slumber, exhausted by the vivid sensations of 
her fancy. Evelyn had acquired reading with 
great facility. At first she read only what was 
suitable to her age, but as her passion for books 
increased her reading became strangely promis- 
cuous. It grew into a habit and became a vice. 
When seated, she was not comfortable without a 
book of some kind, and when nothing else was in 
reach she would, mechanically and without pur- 
pose, con the pages of an almanac or the adver- 
tisements in the newspapers. Much has been 
said in praise of a taste for reading. It brings 
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us in contact with the best minds and warms our 
hearts with pictures of friendship and love, the 
reality of which has been denied us; but the 
intemperate reader sins against moral law as 
surely as the intemperate drinker, and the per- 
nicious effects of the indulgence, though not as 
immediately evident, are as certain. Action is 
necessary to a healthy mental and physical de- 
velopment ; too much reflection weakens the will, 
however much it may enlarge our mere material 
stores of knowledge. Evelyn, day by day, became 
less active and less animated. She lived in a 
world apart, taking but little share in the sports 
of her young companions. She became estranged 
from the living, breathing reality, giving her af- 
fections to its cold semblance in the printed 
pages of her books. 

Fortunately for our bookworm, her love for 
naUiral scenery, with its exhilarating influence, 
to some extent counteracted the effects of her 
inordinate passion for reading. She wandered 
through the woods wherever her changeful fancy 
led. Now one spot seemed more charming than 
all within range of the eye, but as she approached 
it the fascination had fled and the beautiful 
seemed to dwell still further on. Thus she 
roamed from spot to spot, vainly essaying in her 
childhood that which man, in his maturer years, 
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still fruitlessly attempts — to grasp the enchant- 
ment which distance gives. 

Often in her wanderings that strange spell 
which few of us have not at some time experi- 
enced fell upon her. Life seemed one long 
dream, and she asked herself if the sky, the trees, 
the flowers upon which she fixed her gaze, were 
realities. All that she could think of, all that she 
could remember, her life and its mystery — was it 
all real? Would she not some day wake up to 
widely different circumstances and surround- 
ings, in a world totally different from this, and 
did kind parents watch for her awakening? 

The thought of her father brought her much 
perplexity and wonder. Even the child, espe- 
cially if of the female sex, instinctively feels that 
its position in the world is greatly determined by 
its parentage. Evelyn pictured her father under 
many and varied aspects. In some of the per- 
sonalities with which she clothed him he was all 
that imaginiation could depict as noble and ad- 
mirable; at other times he was a fugitive from 
justice, who day by day grew more desperate 
and despairing; at others, still a criminal, black- 
ened with strange and hideous crimes, languish- 
ing in confinement. He passed before her mental 
vision in the various phases of life that the de- 
scriptions and gossip of the villagers had made 
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familiar to hier childish mind — ^a fascinating, yet 
sad and often dreadful mystery, to her. 

Evelyn's brilliant scholarship and strict ob- 
servance of rules won her the envy of many of 
her schoolmates, but her quiet, seclusive man- 
ners estranged their hearts. Though she was 
loved and respected by many of them, she was 
never a boon companion. She was too superior 
to them to ever be a friend. In particular, among 
them, Julia Tompkins had early evinced toward 
her the most unaccountable antagonism, which 
advancing years did not diminish. . Each suc- 
cess Evelyn achieved at school, each word of 
praise bestowed upon her, served but to augment 
this antipathy. Envy ever plays an important 
part in life's drama. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COLONEL WALLBAUM. 

^1 VELYN and her companion, after 
listening a moment to the call of 
the whip-poor-will, bent their 
steps homeward. When the town 
was reached the girl uttered an 
abrupt good-night and went on 
swiftly alone, conscious of the reproachful 
glances that followed her, Mrs. Wallbaum 
met her at the door and reminded her of the late- 
ness of the hour; nevertheless, the tea-taHe was 
daintily spread for the tardy comer. 

From the sitting-room issued the sound of 
voices. "Strange how the cards run," some one 
was lamenting. "I meld 150 trumps," followed 
by an emphatic thump, could be distinctly heard. 
"Not a single face card," now came in despair- 
ing tones, followed by an exulting "Forty pin- 
ochle!" 
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Evelyn finished her supper and listlessly en- 
tered the room whence came the sound of voices. 
It was an apartment of generous dimensions, 
bright and cheerful, affording a good view of 
the distant hills from the large bay-window. 
Everything bespoke comfort, from the great, 
roomy couch, evidently purchased with an eye 
to the rest it would afford weary limbs, the 
large, soft, easy-chairs, to the rocking chairs for 
the ladies and the cushions and low seats for 
children. 

The walls, papered in gray, were adorned with 
a few inexpensive but well selected pictures. 
Over the workstand hung the popular Beatrice, a 
copy by Mrs. Wallbaum. The bookcase, placed 
near the bay-window, contained a collection of 
German, Russian and English works, mostly in 
the original. There were standard novels, books 
of travel, histories, and conspicuous among the 
rest the productions of the great philosophers 
and scientists of the day — ^Haeckel, Max Muller, 
Spencer, Darwin and Agassiz. When the sun 
shone in through the bay-window the glass doors 
of the bookcase charmingly reflected the flowers 
of the conservatory opposite. 

At a table in the centre of the room Mr. Wall- 
baum, now Colonel Wallbaum, was seated, play- 
ing cards with Mr. Morris, a lawyer of some 
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prominence in the town. Colonel Wallbaum was 
a fine type of North German, physically impress- 
ive. 

"This makes our third game," said the Colonel, 
rising and pushing the lamp more to the centre 
of the table. "Some other time, Morris, I will 
give you an opportunity of getting even, and you 
may have better luck." 

"Well, as you choose. And now you have 
come home, covered with military glory, the po- 
litical field is open to you," said Mr. Morris, 
also rising and edging around the table sideways, 
in an odd fashion. Altogether, he presented a 
unique individuality. A massive, classical face, 
with dark gray eyes and firm mouth and chin, 
was framed by his black hair, very straight and 
sprinkled with gray. Perhiaps there was the 
slightest suspicion of carmine on his nose, and 
that might account for his strict attention to 
straight lines in his movements. His blue swal- 
lowtail coat, which was of the finest broadcloth 
and adorned with brass buttons, was worn over 
gray pantaloons of the cut popular with the dan- 
dies of an erstwhile generation. 

"I shall not enter politics. I have other plans." 

"I think there is a brilliant career open to 
you," said Mr. Morris, nervously jerking his 
head to one side and rubbing his chin against his 
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very high, stiff collar, a movement that had be- 
come habitual to him. "It is an opportunity well 
worth taking advantage of. The war has 
brought you into prominence. Now that it is 
over, do not retire, but step forward while the 
enthusiasm is at its height. You must run for 
Congress at our next election. You will have 
no opposition." And he rested his small feet, in- 
cased in low-cut shoes with silver buckles, upon 
a hassock and glanced at Evelyn, who was totally 
absorbed in the discussion. It was a singular 
fact that, child though she was, these men felt 
the influence of her presence and vied in display- 
ing their mental stores to her. 

The Colonel meditatively drew his hand across 
a scar on his forehead and said : 

"Yes, the time and circumstances are singu- 
larly favorable. There is a broad road to po- 
litical preferment plainly visible. The suprem- 
acy of the Republican party is insured for some 
years to come." 

"Parties remain in power a long time. The 
history of the country is that no party yields up 
the government without a fierce struggle. You 
will have many years in which to work your way 
up, but you must strike now while the iron is 
hot," urged the lawyer. 

And after taking several luxurious puffs at his 
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cigar Mr. Morris had recourse to his favorite 
Shakespeare : 



€€ € 



There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their lives 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries/ " 



"And yet," answered the Colonel, "where do 
fortune and fame too often lead? What a mis- 
take it is for a man to feed so long at the public 
crib that he is unfitted for the modesty of private 
life ! He, in a great measure, loses his independ- 
ence and often his manhood. He is a sickly plant 
that cannot thrive except in the powerful sun- 
shine of public favor. Sooner or later public 
men fall into disfavor. They seldom die in the 
shining harness that has been their pride, to 
which they have adjusted their habits of thought 
and life. Disgrace and contumely are too often 
their lot. No, I shall, from choice, lead a private 
life." 

"What is to become of all my castles in the 
air ?" said Mr. Morris, laughing good-humoredly. 
"I would go into politics myself, but then I am 
not on the winning side. I thought the next 
best thing was to have some friend in office who 
yfOvXd feel obliged to do any favors I might re- 
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quire. Constituents in this country know their 
prerogatives. For instance," he went on, mock- 
ingly, "you could ransack the Capitol library for 
me for information and statistics ; you could fur- 
nish my wife and the other ladies with choice 
flower seeds from the botanical gardens at Wash- 
ington. Then I do want your influence to have 
Newell replace Chapman as postmaster." 

"Why, what has poor Chapman done to incur 
your disfavor?" 

"He has simply become an insufferable nuis- 
ance. I am tired of having him put on that 
mysterious air — calling men into corners, but- 
tonholing every other man he meets with such 
a weighty air; whispering nothings into people's 
ears, as if he carried the very keys of state. I 
swear, Wallbaum, our politics are like a wire 
web, spreading their branches all over the coun- 
try, and none but those in the ring are permitted 
to know by what magic the wires are pulled." 

"Oh, that is the way all you Copperheads 
talk. You began it during the war, and you still 
keep it up," returned the Colonel jocosely. 

"Well, £ Copperhead I never was. I was the 
first to hoist the stars and stripes after the firing 
of Fort Sumter, but I did not go to the war be- 
cause I do not think I was intended to stop bul- 
lets." 
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"I hope," said the Colonel, "that my country 
will never again need my services. I left Ger- 
many to escape the conscription, but when the 
country of my adoption called her sons I could 
not do otherwise than go. It should not be said 
that the children of her adoption were less ready 
to- lay down life or limb in her service than the 
native born. Still, I do not believe in war," 

'And yet " began Mr. Morris. 

'And yet," interrupted the Colonel, "I am no 
coward. I possess as much, and perhaps more, 
personal bravery than most men. The war, once 
inevitable, the harder and better we fought the 
sooner the contest would be decided. But war, 
where men are away from the refining influence 
of women ; where the sacredness of life and prop- 
erty are no longer regarded ; where murder and 
rapine are taught as a trade, is too antagonistic 
to the principles of civilization not to fill with 
horror the heart of every cultivated man. If my 
country needed me again, I should go, and yet it 
might be a good thing if the world were filled 
with men like the one who, when asked if he 
would go if he were drafted, replied: 'Yes, to 
Canada.' If none would fight there could be no 
war." 

"That problem is worth arguing," replied Mr. 
Morris — ^not that he took much interest in scien- 
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tific speculations (his tastes were classical), but 
he enjoyed hearing the Colonel expound his 
views. "Nations become enervated, and war in- 
fuses new life into them ; it is one of the aids in 
counteracting over-population." 

"Well, over-population is something we need 
not fear for years to come." 

"And yet I do not see why we need be so anx- 
ious to encourage emigration. Why not be will- 
ing to leave some of our lands free for our chil- 
dren? The paupers of Europe, the surplus of 
China, could fill even this vast country." 

"We have transplanted from the old world the 
accumulated wisdom, the arts and sciences of 
ages," said Colonel Wallbaum, warmly, "and we 
should be willing to chance some of the evils. I 
tell you, civilization in its highest sense means not 
myself, my town, my nation, but the world, hu- 
manity." 

"Well, we had better not discuss that subject. 
It is too near bedtime," returned the lawyer with 
a laugh, looking at Evelyn. "Who do you think 
will be the next Republican nominee for Con- 
gress? Whom will you support?*' 

Following Mr. Morris' glance and smile, the 
Colonel turned to Evelyn, saying: 

"Come, child; I do not wish you to be in the 
house so much. Go out on the veranda and 
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play with Franz until it is time for you to go 
upstairs." Then answering Mr. Morris' ques- 
tion, he said: "I? No one! I wish to 
sell out and leave here before next spring. 
This is a town of mushroom growth, and 
trade is bound to go farther South. I have 
been offered good inducements to go to Mem- 
phis ; I have property there that has very much 
increased in value since I traded for it some years 
ago. If I could sell out, realize a sum of money 
for what I have here — and now, I think, is the 
time to sell, while things are prosperous, before 
the reaction sets in — I could do well in Mem- 
phis." 

At this juncture, Mrs. Wallbaum entered the 
room. Mr. Morris turned to her and said: 

"This is indeed a surprise. And would you 
consent to leave us ?" 

"If my husband thinks best," replied Mrs. 
Wallbaum, speaking with a slightly foreign ac- 
cent, "I would like to live in a larger place, where 
I could come more in contact with the world." 

"Should you not like to take a trip to Europe, 
and visit Russia again?" 

"No, no," protested the lady. "Not to Russia. 
I suffered too much there. Ah, the cruelties in- 
flicted on my poor countrymen ! The wrongs of 
many friends, some for religion, some for polit- 
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ical opinions ! Not to Russia, of all places in the 
world." 

"Well, if you leave I shall go too," said Mr. 
Morris, rising to take his departure. "I fear I am 
getting too old to start somewhere else, though. 
Lawyers, as a rule, don't transplant well. New 
scenes have ceased to allure me. You remember 
what Byron says, Mrs. Wallbaum: 

" 'Years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigor from the limb. 
And life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the 
brim: '' 

"It will be some time before years do that for 
you," she replied, smiling. 

The lawyer accepted the compliment with a 
bow and repaid it by touching his lips to her 
hand with the grace of a courtier. 
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;jOME out with me, Franzie," said 
Evelyn next morning. Colonel 
Wallbaum's words of the even- 
ing before still lingering on her 
ear like a gentle command. 
They wandered down toward 
the creek on the south side of the house, Franz 
chattering all the while. 

"How many marbles do you think I have got ?" 
and, without waiting for an answer, he said, "A 
hundred and fifty." 

"Why, how did you get so many?" asked 
Evelyn. 

"I had twenty, and I traded and traded. You 
see, some of the boys think a marble with stripes 
wonderful, and they'll give three or four with 
colors all mixed up for it, and some other boys 
'11 think the mixed up ones are just splendid, 
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and I can trade them off and get lots to boot. 
Only look here/' and Franz poured his treas- 
ures out of his little bag upon the grass. 

"How rich you are !" said Evelyn, hugging his 
curly head affectionately. 

"Here are two agates/' said Franz, taking up a 
marble between the forefinger and thumb of each 
hand and turning them carefully around for 
Evelyn's inspection. "Now, which do you think 
is worth the most?" 

"I don't know," said Evelyn, examining them 
carefully. "This one has the prettiest and the 
clearest colors, but, then, it has a defect, as if it 
had been broken. The other one is more per- 
fect, yet I think this one is worth the most." 

"That shows how much you girls know about 
marbles," said Franz, nodding his head up and 
down. "Why, this marble is worth more than 
twice as much as the other. I could get seventy- 
five chinas for this, and the other one wouldn't 
sell for more than twenty-five." 

"Who puts the price on them ?" 

"Why, us boys, just the same as the store- 
keepers put the price on anything they sell. But, 
I say, Evelyn." 
'What, dear?" 

^Don't you feel glad when you hear the birds 
singing up in the willow trees?" asked Franz, 
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stretching himself on the grass and resting his 
curly head on his hand. "Why don't the flowers 
and leaves sing? It feels as if they wanted to 
when you listen to them rustling." 

"I sometimes think they do, but it is so low we 
can't hear them, only in our hearts," said Evelyn, 
in a subdued voice. 

"You say that when cold weather comes the 
birds will fly off on a long journey for thousands 
of miles, to where it is warm. Why don't they* 
fly away up into the air and wait until the world 
turns around, and then they can drop right down 
into Asia, or Africa, or wherever they want to? 
But there comes Malcolm Graham. I'll ask 
him, 'cause he's bigger than you." 

The question being put to Malcolm, he an- 
swered it, well willing to air his kribwledge of phi- 
losophy before Evelyn, and adhering as strictly 
as the circumstances would permit to the words 
of his textbook. But Franz soon tired of so 
much philosophy, and he gathered up his mar- 
bles, saying, "I am going now to ask papa to 
buy me a ball. I'll be back soon, and then Eve- 
lyn can tell me about Mazeppa. My, but didn't 
he have a ride, though, till he saw stars! Till 
he couldn't see any more; and then, when he 
woke, there was a Sassock maid, with long hair, 
taking care of him." 
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"Cossack maid, you mean," corrected Evelyn. 

"He married the maid, of course," said Mal- 
colm. 

"I don't remember, but I think not," said 
Evelyn. 

"Why, they most always do," said the lad, with 
a disappointed air. 

Franz ran off laughing and rattling his mar- 
bles. 

"I like stories best where men save girls' lives, 
don't you?" asked Malcolm. 

"No," answered Evelyn. "I like stories where 
girls do things." 

There was a few moments' silence, when the 
youth began : 

"Evelyn, mamma and I are going back to St. 
Paul to-morrow." 

"I am sorry you are going. I know all the 
boys and girls will miss you," said Evelyn, with- 
out looking up. 

"Well, I don't mind about the boys and girls, 
but I don't want you to forget me." 

"How could I forget you?" said Evelyn, turn- 
ing her wonderful questioning eyes reproachfully 
upon him. The young boy noticed what a depth 
of blue and gray was in them. "You have been 
very good to me." 

"The first time I saw you," said the youth. 
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throwing himself on the grass, "I was fishing 
in this creek on the other side of the bridge. I 
saw a girl coming along picking flowers and 
singing to herself. I felt provoked. I didn't 
want any noise to frighten the fish. Then your 
hat fell off and you turned toward me so that I 
could see your face, and after that, somehow, I 
didn't care to fish any more. I laid my rod in 
the grass and, gathering some flowers, I brought 
them to you. And I remember all the questions 
I asked you — where you lived, how old you were, 
and all that." 

"Oh, I remember," Evelyn broke in mischiev- 
ously, "you asked me if I fished, if I rowed, if I 
swam. You asked me so many questions, and I 
had to say no so often that I felt quite foolish." 

"So I did, and it was stupid of me ; but I re- 
member more than that. You sat down near the 
creek; your lap was just full of flowers. We 
threw some into the water and watched them as 
they were carried away by the stream. We made 
bouquets, and you gave me a ball made of violets 
strung together with fine thread." 

"How well you remember everything!" said 
Evelyn, shyly. 

"The ball is withered long ago. Won't you 
give me something in place of it?" 

"Let me see. What can I give you? I will 
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ask Mrs. Wallbaum if I may give you my book 
about birds," said Evelyn, making a movement 
as if about to go. 

"Please don't," said Malcolm, placing a detain- 
ing hand on her arm. "I'll tell you whatl Let 
me cut off some of your hair, and then you will 
be my little sweetheart." 

Evelyn willingly assented. Any one might have 
had a lock of her hair for the asking. 

"And now, Evelyn," continued the youth, 
"promise never to forget me. If mamma does 
not bring me here to visit again, when I get to be 
a man I shall come and see you. Promise, now." 

"I promise never to forget you," she said 
softly, giving him her hand. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A STRANGE LETTER. 




COLONEL WALLBAUM had sent 

little Franz for Evelyn. Her 

vague wonder was intensified, 

ImSIS^Si when, on entering the sitting- 

^~5^B5^ room, he greeted her with grave 

affection, and, stroking her hair, 

asked: "Are you happy, child?" 

"Yes," came the answer, in almost inaudible 
tones. "Why should I not be, sir?" 

"You would be happier if you were more lively 
and romped with the other children, instead of 
reading so much. You should be busy about the 
house and learn how to contribute to the comfort 
and pleasure of its Inmates." 

"No one ever talked this way before," said 
Evelyn, in growing wonder. 

"Now I am here, I shall scold you once in a 
while," said the Colonel, smiting kindly. "Should 
you like to paint? If so, Mrs. Wallbaum shall 
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teach you, and sKe Will instrucf you about many 
useful things in the household. No doubt she 
will scold you a little, as I do. I have a letter 
here that concerns you," the Colonel went on. 
"It is from your father." 

"From my father!" cried Evelyn, her eyes 
opening, large with surprise and eagerness. 

"At present I can see no good in showing you 
the letter ; and yet, child, I dare not keep it from 
you. Should I be taken away suddenly — should 
your father, through some whim, wish to claim 
you — ^leaving you in ignorance might prove very 
unfortunate for you. You are too young now, 
but later you will understand my motives." 

He placed an open letter in her hands, noting 
the while the emotion visible in her face. 

"Read," he said. 

"May I?" she asked. 

"If you choose." 

For a moment her eyes were cast down in 
thought. 

"He does not want me," she said, rather as a 
conclusion from Colonel Wallbaum's words than 
as a question. 

"No," quickly came the answer, "and I cannot 
help being glad. It would be hard to part with 
you." 

Evelyn looked her tearful gratitude for these 
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words of affection, and turned her attention to 
the letter. It was written in a large, bold hand, 
and yet the girl, not having had experience in 
peculiarities of chirography, read slowly, and 
with some difficulty the following lines : 

''Colonel Wallhaum: 

"I have information that you have returned 
from the war uninjured; that you were proof 
against shot and shell. I offer my respects to 
you, as a man who has seen danger and endured 
hardship, like myself. 

''Now, can you, a soldier, accustomed to stir- 
ring scenes, wonder that eleven years ago, with 
my brain in a ferment, my whole being athirst for 
action, it all happened, I know not how, that I 
found myself flying as fast as my good horse 
could carry me from your dull village, where 
even funerals seemed more stupid and common- 
place than there was any necessity for? I fell in 
with some acquaintances, and we were soon en 
route for Texas. The life of excitement that fol- 
lowed almost blotted the existence of my child 
from my mind, 

"I have no wish to claim my child, a girl — what 
should I do with her? I have a right to be free — 
free as air. I am somewhat of a financier, and 
believe in keeping our money in free circulation. 
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^Should you object to keeping my child, should 
you suspect irregularities in the father that offend 
the too fastidious, send her to a convent where 
she can pray for the sins of her parent. It is said 
to be beneficial, 

"I send you a check for three thousand dollars 
and a deed for the cottage with all its appurte- 
nances, and in order that no niceties of conscience 
may trouble you, permit me to state that the three 
thousand dollars were realized from my mothe/s 
little fortune. In sending you this I am but dis- 
charging a debt; it is a fair compensation for the 
care of my child. If you or your wife have given 
her any extra love you must look to the child or 
to heaven for your reward. 

"You may be fool enough to wish to return the 
money, but it will be useless, for you cannot learn 
my whereabouts, 

"My child, in being deprived of her father, has 
lost nothing that could have been a benefit, and I 
have been left free to follow my own destiny, 

"Robert Cross." 

This strange, atrociously cynical letter was not 
very clear to Evelyn, but she understood it well 
enough to comprehend her position. Colonel 
Wallbaum stooped down, took her head between 
his hands and kissed her troubled face. ...... 
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"I thought it best you should read the letter," 
he said, gently. "Secrets often lead to harm. 
Henceforth I shall look upon you as my little 
daughter, and I shall love to hear the name of 
father from your lips." 

"You are more of a father to me than the one 
who wrote that letter," said the child, bitterly and 
in tears. "He seemed sorry that I ever was 
bom." 

"Do not think of him," said the Colonel, with 
infinite tenderness. "Let me replace his image 
in your heart." 
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CHAPTER VIL 

"father ! MOTHER !" 

RS. WALLBAUM joined them. 
Evelyn, seated on the lounge be- 
tween them and drinking in their 
loving words, received for the 
first time in her young life a ful- 
ness of that tenderness she craved. 
The young girl expanded like a flower in the soft 
spring sunshine under the caresses of her pro- 
tectors. 

"What shall you do with the money?" asked 
Mrs. Wallbaum, finally, bringing back the con- 
versation to the letter. "I feel a dislike to keep- 
ing it. It seems to degrade what is noblest and 
highest — to set a price on what came from the 
heart.'' 

"I shall invest it for Evelyn," replied the 
Colonel. 

"Oh, please don't!" cried the child, in an ex- 
cited voice, her face aglow. "If I am to be your 
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child I don't want anything apart from the rest. 
Father/' hesitating slightly at the word, "please 
take it for our new home. I heard you say this 
morning at breakfast that you would need all the 
money you could get together to put into busi- 
ness, and that, for a while at least, we would have 
to be content with a home much plainer than this ; 
but I do want mother to have all the pretty things 
she likes so much." 

"You say mother and father so sweetly," re- 
plied the Colonel, with grave tenderness, "that I 
shall let you have your own way, and accept it 
as a gift from our Evelyn. You shall never re- 
gret your generosity, dear child." 

"Ahem!" coughed some one outside, and the 
form of Mr. Morris was discernible through the 
half-open door. He entered, bowing in his stately, 
ceremonious fashion, and then shaking hands 
gracefully with each one, inquired with his usual 
show of interest about their health and well- 
being. These preliminaries over. Colonel Wall- 
baum asked about a lawsuit in which Mr. Morris 
was the prosecuting attorney. 

'Did you succeed in convicting the prisoner?" 
'He got only part of what he deserved," said 
Mr. Morris, edging triangularly toward an easy- 
chair. "He was found guilty of murder in the 
third degree." 
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"Of murder in the third degree!" echoed 
Colonel Wallbaum, in tones of amazement. "If 
I understand it rightly, the defendant was ac- 
cused of killing a mother and her two children 
and then setting fire to the house to conceal his 
crime. Either he is innocent and should go free, 
or he is guilty of murder in the first degree. 
One murder might be unpremeditated, but three 
— that is impossible !" 

"It is one of those verdicts that no lawyer can 
foresee," replied Mr. Morris, "where the evidence 
was circumstantial. A curious thing happened in 
connection with this trial. The foreman of the 
jury was asked, on leaving the Court House, how 
they arrived at that kind of a verdict. He was 
an ignorant man, and he replied, 'Why, didn't he 
kill three of 'em, and hain't that murder in the 
third degree?'" 

There was a general laugh at this ludicrous ex- 
ample of the acumen of juries. After it had sub- 
sided, Mr. Morris continued: 

"I think you can sell me this house. As long 
as you intend leaving, no one else shall have the 
place, though we shall regret having you go. I 
have worked hard so many years at my profes- 
sion that I think I am fairly entitled to a better 
house than I now occupy." 

"So you are," replied the Colonel, warmly. 
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"Your talents entitle you to fame and fortune." 
He could not help thinking with regret that, were 
it not for a certain weakness, his friend would 
long ago have been able to live in a better house 
than the one he now occupied. 

"Since we have our new Swedish waitress," 
said Mr. Morris, "our house is too beastly small. 
I noticed this morning that when she served the 
breakfast she had to go outdoors to turn around, 
her feet were so large." 

It seemed to his amused listeners that he told 
this for the purpose of calling attention to his 
own dainty feet, one of which he now stretched 
forth conspicuously. 

"The madam and I have been talking it over. 
If we can agree upon terms the purchase can be 
closed at once." 

The gentlemen were left to themselves, and 
the next morning Mrs. Wallbaum signed the 
deed. She wrote her name with less regret as 
the property was not to pass into the hands of en- 
tire strangers. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW. 

■ N the early autumn Colonel Wall- 
baum departed for Memphis, the 
rest of the family remaining 
with Mr, Morris, who had taken 
possession of the house. 

Mrs, Wallbaum had conceived 
the idea of painting a small room on the west side 
of the house, over the bay-window, to remain as a 
pleasant remembrance of her to Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris, The scaffolding was soon up and every- 
thing prepared to commence work. In the mean- 
time, Evelyn had been practising with colors and 
brushes, and under the instruction she received 
was soon enabled, to her great delight, to add her 
humble quota to the beauties limned upon the 
walls. On the ceiling were drawings of angels 
by Mrs. Wallbaum, and as the windows were 
filled with stained glass, it was decided to call the 
room the chapel. 
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Soon after Colonel Wallbaum's departure, the 
first woman's reading club of the village had been 
started. It was about this time that these small 
circles were springing up all over the United 
States. Women, actuated by some secret impulse 
that puzzled and amused those who tried to ana- 
lyze it, were all at otice bent upon improving 
themselves, and in this way was commenced the 
work that has seen fruition in the formation of 
woman's organizations all over the country and 
which seems destined to go around the world. 
Nowhere was the force of this new influence 
stronger than in the small Western villages, 
where the winters were long and cold and there 
were few distractions or amusements. 

The meetings of the reading club were held at 
the Morris's. On these occasions Evelyn might 
always be found quietly seated in some corner 
where she could hear and see all that was going 
on. The club had taken up the study of Grecian 
mythology, with which she was not unfamiliar, 
but it had never been exhibited to her mind in all 
its richness of fancy and beauty as presented by 
the enthusiastic members of the club. 

These meetings were not conducted without 
system. The members first gazed with the eye of 
fancy upon a time when all things wore one as- 
pect—chaos. With the ancient Greeks, they went 
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through the history of cosmogony; noted the 
earth separate from the sea, and the fire spring 
up and form the sky. Mountains, forests, hills, 
grottoes, fountains, rain, storms, moon and stars, 
all took their places in the universe, personified, 
as in the fables. With Psyche they visited Olym- 
pus and bowed before the throne of Zeus. With 
iEneas they were ferried across the black river 
Cocytus by the stout old man Charon, to the un- 
der-world. Hades. But they did not dwell long 
in scenes of sadness, and to the barbarous they 
utterly closed their mental vision; they hurried 
beyond to Lethe, the river of oblivion, where souls 
may drink forgetfulness and commence anew — ; 
to the Elysian Fields, the plains of pleasure and 
happiness. 

Evelyn drank it all in. Life is full of events 
that greatly determine us, and the reading club 
was one of such in Evelyn's life; it awakened a 
whole train of thoughts and feelings, and gave 
her lively imagination material with which to 
construct new fancies. 

Colonel Wallbaum returned in midsummer. 
One day when Evelyn joined him in a walk imder 
the willows that lined the creek, he said, kindly : 

"How you have improved ! It was an excellent 
plan, keeping you out of school. I hope you do 
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not in any way neglect your physical training, 
which I think is so important for you?" 

"No, indeed. I ride horseback every day ; I do 
things about the house ; I take such long walks !" 
and her face was radiant with happiness. Since 
Evelyn had found her way to the hearts of 
Colonel and Mrs. Wallbaum, something within 
her that had long lain dormant burst forth and 
lent a pleasurable excitement to all the details of 
life. 

"What did you do during the winter ?" 
Evelyn told him about the chapel and the read- 
ing club. Privately, he thought the club a splen- 
did thing, as, to his mind, some of the women 
stood sadly in need of educational advantages, 
but to Evelyn he said: 

"I hope it amused as well as interested you ?" 
"It has been so amusing," she answered, her 
face momentarily flushed with excitement. "I 
have been trying all summer to think myself a 
Grecian." 

"And how have you accomplished that?" 
"Well, I commenced in the spring. You know 
how quickly it comes on." 

"Yes, those wondrous springs of our North- 
west, that seem to come over night !" 

"I imagined," she went on, breathlessly, "just 
as a Grecian would, that the spirits and nymphs 
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under the ground and in the trees had awakened 
and flung out their green banners to greet the 
sun; that Franzie's peacock carried in his tail, 
as ornaments, the hundred eyes of Argus; that 
the cave, about which the girls and boys are so 
curious, was a labyrinth inhabited by the Mino- 
taur, and that the victims of this monster, trans- 
formed into beautiful spirits, lived there. When I 
gathered flowers I tried to imagine that Venus 
had turned Adonis into the anemone and that the 
blood plant '' 

"Yes, yes, I know the rest," interrupted the 
Colonel, good-humoredly. "You dressed up 
your surroundings in garments borrowed from 
the past." Then, seeing the ardor in Evelyn's 
face suddenly change to sensitiveness, he added 
more seriously: "You personified all nature, 
making it alive with Greek gods and spirits." 

"It has made the world seem very beautiful to 
me!" she exclaimed. "Don't you wish, father, 
that those old Grecian times would con^e back?" 

Colonel Wallbaum felt that the mythological 
studies of the club had been superficial and car- 
ried on according to antiquated ideas, and that 
the impressions Evelyn received should all have 
been of fancy and not of facts he believed to be a 
grave mistake. 

"We know of no times better than the present," 
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he said, walking to a seat in the garden and mo- 
tioning her to a place at his side. "Your lively 
imagination gathered all that excited your won- 
der and all that could give grace to the external 
world from the myths of the past. In the mean- 
time, your reason was asleep. Let us wake it. 
Would you like to live in a time when each pass- 
ing cloud, each breath of air, each shrub and 
plant, might conceal some power unfriendly to 
you?" 

Evelyn was silent a moment, trying to grasp 
the new point of view. Then, quickly raising her 
head, she said : 

'"I understand what you mean. I would con- 
stantly be in fear of something How terri- 
ble that would be !" 

"And the story of Iphigenia ; does it not point 
to a time when human sacrifice was practised ?" 

He went on, explaining to her at great length 
that there was something besides beauty in these 
ancient legends, and that they pointed to a state 
of barbarism when man suffered vastly greater 
wrongs than now. 

Finally he said, rising and walking toward the 
house : 

"Some other time we will endeavor to clothe 
things in more modem thought, which is more 
sensible and infinitely more beautiful." 
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The above conversation was but the beginning 
of a series of similar ones. The morning walk 
was extended into the country, and as the days 
flew by these walks became longer and longer. 
If direction was being given to Evelyn's forces, 
under which she absorbed new ideas and grew 
and developed, at the same time the Colonel was 
drawn out by the fluidity of her nature and the 
receptivity of her mind to an extent he hardly 
realized. If this was the power of the child, what 
would be the power of the woman ! 

Before the summer was over Colonel Wall- 
baum again felt called upon to correct what he 
conceived to be erroneous impressions that Evelyn 
had received from the woman's reading club. 
This time it was not that the ideas were old and 
unscientific, but that they were new and uncon- 
ventional. 

"Do you think I could learn to be a painter?" 
she asked him one day. 

"Why do you wish to become a painter?" 

The Colonel thought that, no doubt, this fancy 
had come to her from watching Mrs. Wallbaum 
at work on the chapel. 

"So that when I am old enough I can earn 
my own living and be independent," she an- 
swered seriously. 

The Colonel showed in his expression his sur- 
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prise at her words. The latter part of the speech, 
although it was not so intended, hurt him more 
than if he had been her father. Evelyn felt this 
at once, and her face flushed with shame at the 
mistake she had made. With her heart in her 
throat, she stammered forth: 

"I do not think I quite knew what I was say- 
ing. I only repeated what I had heard at. the 
reading club." 

The Colonel wondered at this, and she ex- 
plained that the club for the summer had taken 
up the subject of the women of the nineteenth 
century. In the discussion on the subject it had 
come out very clearly that women were becoming 
more independent and that in the future all young 
girls would be educated in some practical way, 
so they could earn their own living. 

Every instinct of the Colonel recoiled at the 
thought that any woman allied to him should 
wish to be independent and earn her own living. 
He had led Evelyn along the path of enlighten- 
ment, and it had been his delight to watch the 
wings of her mind unfold ; but it never occurred 
to him that they would flutter against the limita- 
tions imposed by traditions and conventions, or 
that he was laying the foundations for a struggle 
between the old and the new. 

His German idealism was aroused while he de- 
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scribed woman to Evelyn as pictured by Dante 
and Goethe. They were the sweet violets, he 
said, that lent grace to the household, and he 
ended with these words of the poet of his father- 
land : "The ever womanly draws us above." 

"Prepare yourself," he added, with much of 
that decision that was a part of his character, "to 
adorn the home. There is no place where woman 
is as much needed and no place that suits her as 
well." 

*^A^ ^3^ ^3^ ^^^ ^u^ ^u^ ^^^ 

^^^ #^% ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

All too soon came the day of their departure to 
their new home in Memphis. In the morning 
Evelyn visited each favorite spot. She listened to 
the singing of the birds, the quivering of the pop- 
lar leaves, the busy striking of the laborer's ham- 
mer on the house across the way. She wandered 
from spot to spot, and bade adieu to sights and 
sounds dear and familiar; but she looked for- 
ward to the change with pleasant expectations, 
for she had an instinctive love of new sensations. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PATRIOT AND PHILOSOPHER. 

N an evening succeeding an un- 
usually sultry day, a young lady 
and a gentleman appeared on an 
upper balcony of the Merchants' 
Hotel, in St. Paul. The lady 
eagerly drank in the cool breeze 
from the Mississippi below. 

"How refreshing!" she exclaimed, taking with 
a slight inclination of thanks the chair offered 
her. "I sit here every evening, and if there is 
any air stirring I am sure to get the benefit of it." 
"You are fortunate in being able to take pos- 
session every evening," replied her companion. 
"It is not the general privilege of a crowded 
hotel." 

The sun had not yet entirely withdrawn its 
light, and before the shadows fall let us photo- 
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graph this man as he stands revealed in the warm 
sunset. 

A Hungarian of noble birth, Count Tochmann 
was tall- and meagre, with shoulders and lower 
limbs slightly bent, but his somewhat square face 
still possessed a beauty that would have inter- 
ested a physiognomist or an artist. The brood- 
ing, intensely earnest expression indicated both 
experience and thought. The nose was aquiline 
and the broad brow was clearly defined by black 
hair well sprinkled with gray. At times his grave 
face was lighted with a kindly smile and the blue 
eyes would glow sympathetically. 

He had been an only child. His father, wish- 
ing to bestow a liberal education on his son, sent 
him to the ancient city of Pesth, where his mind 
early became fired with ideas of independence, 
the intensity of which was augmented by the ex- 
citing events of 1848, which led to the restora- 
tion of Hungary to its former independence. Kos- 
suth had hardly been greeted as liberator before 
fntrigues were commenced against the new order 
of things. The revolution was soon entered 
upon, and the Count left his quiet studies to at- 
tach himself to Kossuth, with whom he after- 
ward shared confinement in Turkey and Asia 
Minor. Imitating the example of the illustrious 
patriot, he devoted the time of his confinement to 
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study, and acquired considerable proficiency in 
modern languages as well as cultivating a taste 
for science. In 1851 he followed Kossuth to the 
United States, where news from his father 
awaited him. 

Convinced that none upon whom rested the 
suspicion of collusion with the revolutionists were 
safe, the old Count was making preparations to 
leave Hungary. He had found means of send- 
ing away what money and valuables he could 
collect, expecting soon to follow, but he was des- 
tined never to reach our shores. An attempt 
upon the Emperor's life again brought about 
wholesale executions in Hungary, and the old 
Count was singled out as one of the victims. 

The Count's grief at his father's unhappy fate 
was not unmingled with bitterness. He deter- 
mined thenceforth to indulge in no more idle 
dreams for the independence of his country. His 
native land had neither freedom nor the loving 
hearts of parents to attract his yearning thoughts. 
The world should be his country. 

He spent a great portion of his life traveling, 
and lived some years in China as a trader. He 
realized that visiting different nations, studying 
their manners and customs, was a constant drain 
on his fortune, and that it would soon be ex- 
hausted if he did not add thereto. Intermittently 
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he would revisit the United States. It was the 
harbor into which, at the end of each journey, he 
steered his bark, and at the time of which we 
write he had cast anchor here for an indefinite 
period. 

Eight years back, at Memphis, the Count had 
formed the acquaintance of Colonel Wallbaum, 
in whose family he became the most favored 
friend. He won all their hearts and none more 
completely than Evelyn's. In demeanor, the 
Count was never either careless, or studied. His 
was not a theatrical and ostentatious politeness 
to compel attention, but it was a part of his per- 
sonality. When Evelyn first met him she was 
a child and had not thought of his manners, be- 
cause they were not striking, but as the years 
passed they impressed her more and more. She 
had no unpleasant remembrance of a single ac- 
tion of his. Intimacy served but to increase her 
respect for him, and now, grown to womanhood, 
she pronounced him the most charming of men. 

It was not long, however, ere he was called 
upon to pay the price which love^ be it that of 
friendship or of a more ardent nature, demands. 
The grief of bereavement came. In the summer 
of 1873 the cholera fell mercilessly upon the city, 
and of his friend's family it spared but one. 

Franz, at that time a promising lad of fifteen. 
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was first stricken. After his death, Colonel and 
Mrs. Wallbaum were laid low, dying within a 
very short time of each other. Evelyn hardly 
came to a full realization of her loss before she 
herself was assailed. The Count remained un- 
tiringly at her bedside, nursing and giving her 
medical aid. He administered the usual specifics, 
but the remedy which inspired the patient with 
the most hope was a preparation from a tiny 
phial. Of this the Count only gave her a few 
drops at a time, and he seemed anxiously to watch 
the result, as though on the colorless liquid hung 
life or death. Evelyn recovered, and in her sor- 
row and loneliness her heart turned with grati- 
tude toward the Count, who now was to be both 
friend and protector. 

The Count had chosen St. Paul as a summer 
resort for his protegee. He wished her to enjoy 
the advantages of a salubrious climate, and enter- 
tained the hope that she would ultimately make 
it her home. He had just returned from one of 
his periodic wanderings, for, although he had 
practically given up his nomadic life, he could 
not relinquish it entirely, and he was overjoyed 
to find Evelyn so greatly improved in health. He 
had gone to her immediately on his return, and, 
sitting on the hotel balcony in the deepening twi- 
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light, he questioned her with keen interest as to 
what had occupied her during his absence. 

"I hope you have made some friends, Evelyn," 
he said, "and that you have not been left too much 
to yourself." 

"No," replied Evelyn, "I have made no effort 
to become acquainted." 

"But do you not feel very lonely ?" 

"By no means. The landlord and his wife, to 
whom you commended me, are so genial that 
whenever I look at their pleasant faces a sense of 
security and content comes over me. I feel as if 
I were neither solitary nor a stranger." 

"But you have been so accustomed to having 
people around you. At Memphis you lived in an 
atmosphere of social excitement. Is it not insuf- 
ferably dull here?" 

"Retirement does not always bring a dull calm. 
My childhood, as you know, was passed in the 
West, and all the wonder with which this world 
of ours then filled my unaccustomed senses has 
come back now with redoubled force." 

After a slight pause she continued : 

"I used to hear a great deal about St. Paul 

when we lived in . People were always 

moving here because it was a growing, thriv- 
ing town: Within the last nine years there must 
have been quite an exodus from there." 
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"And if you chose/' said the Count, "you could 
find many old friends who, having known you 
when you were a child, would be glad to renew 
the acquaintance with you, now you are a woman. 
I do not think this secluded existence is good 
for you ; outward life of some kind, if it is only 
to receive and entertain people, is a necessity." 

"And yet. Count, it does not seem as though I 
had been idle. I have been thinking — ^thinking of 
those whom fate at one stroke has taken from 
me. Were I superstitious I would believe that 
there was a fatality in my life that always sepa- 
rated me from those nearest and dearest." 

"These are sad thoughts," said the Count, "and 
I, as your self-appointed physician, insist that 
you seek the society of others." 

"I have wished for still greater seclusion; in- 
deed, at times my thoughts are provokingly dis- 
tracted. I cannot entirely separate them from the 
busy world below — ^the hotel crowded with 
guests. I long for some rural retreat, for that 
is really where the mind is often most active, is 
it not?" 

"Quite true," replied the Count. "In a quiet 
retreat connected thought is best made possible. 
It is in some sylvan spot that the poet dreams of 
love; it is under an open sky, away from the 
haunts of men, that the religious enthusiast is 
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lost in contemplation of the invisible, and the 
philosopher vainly strives to solve the problem 
of existence. But as soon as we return to the 
practical world all this is changed — our vision is 
bounded by the narrow horizon of every-day 
life/' 

"How well you understand the workings of 
man's inner life !" murmured Evelyn. "Now, tell 
me — I am impatient to step actively forward in 
the theatre of life — ^tell me, my friend, for what 
part has Nature cast me?" 

"My dear Evelyn, I fear I cannot solve the 
enigma." 

"But— why?" 

"I cannot bring the different points of your 
character into harmony." 

"Please explain." 

"Well," he said, somewhat hesitatingly, "you 
are not devoid of the vanity natural to your sex. 
You are eminently fitted for the grandeur and 
prestige of social position, and to some extent 
you love it, yet you have aspirations for the vir- 
tues of a saint or martyr." 

Evelyn looked frightened at this searching 
analysis, and replied in a somewhat embarrassed 
manner : 

"That is not an entirely correct estimate, al- 
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though I have always been subject to conflicting 
emotions." 

"That much you admit?" 

After a few moments of painful hesitation she 
said : 

"I will do more. I can give you an instance, if 
you will listen.' 



w 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONFESSIONS. 

Y school days were over, and my 
father, who was a great advocate 
of physical training for girls, pre- 
sented me with a riding horse — 
a fine, spirited animal, and one 
I had long wished for. How my 
heart palpitated with gratified vanity the first 
time I rode the horse ! I had a conscious- 
ness of making a charming appearance and of 
being an object of general admiration. My ride 
through country and town was one of rapturous 
delight. My lively imagination was soon busy 
drawing pictures of adventures of which I was 
to be the worthy heroine. Happy, absorbed and 
interested in my own thoughts, I turned my 
horse's head toward home. The wind blew my 
hair forward over my shoulders, and as I lodced 
at it a thrill of pleasure shot through me; the 
revelation that it was beautiful to look at seemed 
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to flash upon me. I was conscious of admiring 
myself for the first time." 

The earnestness and naivete of this confes- 
sion; the soft, almost infantile, contour of her 
face, all this touched him, and involuntarily he 
bent forward and called her "my child." He was 
amused as well, and he laughingly said : 

"Truthfully and innocently told, and by a 
woman of the world, too. Who could have be- 
lieved it possible I" 

Evelyn answered somewhat warmly: 

"I am seeking advice and help. What would 
be the use of talking at all if I did not speak 
honestly? These mental conflicts, this desire to 
do something, mean more to me than you real- 
ize. I must inherit one set of instincts from my 
male forefathers and one set from my female; 
one set pushing me forward into a larger field 
and a larger outlook, and the other drawing me 
back." 

'How did the ride end ? I am curious to hear 



"ti 
more." 



Not so happily as it began, for in dashing 
around a comer I nearly ran over a poor, weary 
laborer, who, lunch-pail in hand, was dragging 
his tired limbs across the street. I passed so 
near him that my skirt brushed his face. He 
started back just in time to escape the horse's 
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hoofs, and an oath burst from his lips. His curse 
against wealth and idleness seemed to dissipate 
my air-castles. It seemed as though a heavy debt 
rested upon my shoulders, and that I, all un- 
worthy, had received benefits that I could never 
repay, of which others more worthy had been 
defrauded. I reflected that humility would be 
more becoming to one so utterly useless and still 
so dependent on humanity. Every comfort, every 
luxury that surrounded me was bestowed by the 
children of toil. I felt like one who reaps what 
others sow. 

"Next morning from my window I saw some 
laborers on the place; they were to make some 
repairs and improvements that Colonel and Mrs. 
Wallbaum had taken great pleasure in planning. 
I felt impelled to go to the workmen, to express 
to them my deep sense of gratitude and my high 
appreciation of the dignity of labor, and to beg 
of them to permit me, as a proof of my esteem, 
to take the spade and help them shovel earth." 

"But you did not do it ?" he said, smiling at her 
earnestness. 

"Ah, Count, you know how we poor mortals 
are trained! There is something within that 
keeps our enthusiasm from carrying us too far 
over the conventional line. But I really desired 
to earn my own living." 
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"And did you attempt it?" 

"No. My father listened to me with amuse- 
ment at first, but when I still persisted he be- 
came indignant and forbade me ever to mention 
the subject again. I did the next best thing I 
could think of. I began to adopt an inexpensive 
and severely plain mode of dress. Mother re- 
monstrated; I affected to despise dress, and ar- 
gued that too much importance was placed on 
dress and display, and that true worth often suf- 
fered in consequence. Tor heaven's sake I' 
mother exclaimed, 'do not try to have better and 
loftier ideas than your neighbors; that is one 
thing society never forgives.' " 

"I can very well understand how they felt," re- 
marked the Count, drily. 

"The subject was never again alluded to," re- 
sumed Evelyn, "nor was there any need, as you 
will presently see. Mother began to give small 
parties, to which she invited her most intimate 
friends. I had been away at boarding-school so 
long that she wished gradually to accustom me 
to society before I made my debut. So it hap- 
pened that I frequently found myself in the midst 
of people extremely well dressed. I felt ill at 
ease, and began to wonder if I did look so very 
odd and old-fashioned. I soon discovered that 
where others received attention I was passed by 
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unnoticed. My fashionable friends were not fond 
of being seen with me, and cast disapproving 
glances at me. The situation became dull and un- 
comfortable, and I began to ask myself if it was 
not rude to take so little pains to make myself 
attractive to my mother's friends ; and, if so, was 
I not making myself unnecessarily useless ?" 

"But surely," said the Count, "your beauty and 
intellect were sufficient to make you attractive — 
at least to the men." 

"If I had these qualities," replied Evelyn, 
laughing, "the men were as slow to discover them 
as fhe women." 

"You must have managed in some way to de- 
ceive them." 

"The time drew near for my first ball, and I 
now determined to come out the gayest butterfly 
of them all. When my mother ordered my gown 
for the occasion I made every suggestion that I 
thought would add to its beauty. I seemed all 
at once to have developed a feminine passion for 
dress, and I was now to learn its almost magical 
influence on society. I, who had hitherto re- 
mained quite unnoticed, suddenly became an ob- 
ject of interest. Men flocked around me; they 
told me I was the most distinguished young lady 
there; people became interested in my conversa- 
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tion ; my most trifling remarks charmed and de- 
lighted them." 

No wonder," said the Count, laughing gaily, 
that women have a mania for dress. Still, I 
am sure, Evelyn, the pursuit of fashion alone did 
not long satisfy you." 

"No, no," replied Evelyn. "For some time I 
enjoyed the excitement and the new sensations it 
gave me, but I had other tastes that drew me on 
like a magnet, and the desire to do something still- 
haunted me." 

"And what next attracted you?" 

"The stage." 

"I am not surprised," he said, smilingly. "You 
played the social game so well, with all its lights 
and shades, that you must be a bit of an actress." 

"If I played it well," she retorted, "it was be- 
cause I was simply natural." 

"What did Colonel Wallbaum say about this 
new idea ?" 

"I never dared mention it to him. I often took 
part in private theatricals, and they were a great 
joy to me, for in the play they gave my emotions 
and feelings, I found, an outlet that I needed. I 
never attended the theatre without experiencing 
a pang at the thought of the narrow limits by 
which my life was bounded. I often compared 
my position with that of the daughter of a car- 
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penter whom I knew when a child. She had been 
allowed to play in the village orchestra, and she 
has since become a well-known violinist. I felt 
that she had privileges of growth that were de- 
nied to me." 

"But you had privileges that were denied her," 
answered the Count. "In our present civilization 
that restless, unsatisfied feeling seems character- 
istic of your sex. You should have been thank- 
ful for the blessings you enjoyed. Remember 
what Dr. Johnson says in 'Rasselas': 'Nature 
sets her gifts on the right hand and on the left. 
There are goods so opposed that we cannot seize 
both, but, by too much prudence, may pass be- 
tween, at too great a distance to reach either. He 
does nothing who endeavors to do more than is 
allowed to humanity.' " 

The Count arose. 

"I have much to say to you at some other time," 
he said. "Now it is too late." 

He bade her good-night, and Evelyn remained 
looking out upon the dark river and the sky 
studded with palpitating stars. 

"Our balcony is occupied," said the Count as 
he met Evelyn in the hall the following evening. 
"Suppose we postpone our tete-a-tete. There 
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is a concert at Rice's Park, and if you like I will 
order a carriage/' 

His object in taking Evelyn to the concert was 
that it might add to her favorable impression of 
the city as well as afford her passing enjoyment. 
He had thought it a pleasant sight — the throng 
of carriages around the square that comprises 
the park, the equipages set in motion after each 
number, gay with their fashionable occupants, 
and on the outer line the Indian ponies, with 
their young riders. 

"I shall be out of the city to-morrow," he said 
as he was about to leave Evelyn at the door after 
their return from the concert. "Will you meet 
me at the laboratory on Friday morning?'' 

"With pleasure. But, tell me before you say 
good-night, what was that medicine that proved 
so efficacious in my illness ? I do not know how I 
came to think of it last night, but it has been 
haunting me ever since." 

"I do not know what it was," the Count an- 
swered. "My first analysis of it proved unsuc- 
cessful, and there was none of the liquid left for 
a second. It was given me by one called Allisto, 
a strangely fascinating man, and much talked of 
in Paris." 

"Allisto I What an odd name! And what or 
who was he?" 
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The Count shrugged his shoulders and replied 
abruptly : 

"In my early intercourse with him I constantly 
felt my whole being strongly and mysteriously 
moved. I could almost have loved him as an in- 
expressibly wise and good man. But subsequent 
events completely dispelled the fascination his 
society had for me. Good-night 1 Rest well !" 
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A UENTAL PICTURE. 

And the spring arose on the garden fair. 
Like the Spirit of Love felt everywhere; 
And each flower and herb on earth's dark breast 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

— Shelley. 

jjGAIN Evelyn is seated on the bal- 
cony — her favorite spot. The 
day has been unbearably hot, and 
the spectacle of the slow-sinking 
sun has brought no regret. He 
will come again to quicken the 
earth, and the night brings welcome respite to 
the weary day. Below, the city is wrapped in 
a gray darkness ; above, the stars gleam through 
the misty ether. Athwart the eastern sky the 
lightning is thrown, like cords of gold flung from 
behind the hills, hither and thither, in bewilder- 
ing, fantastic zigzags. The lights on the opposite 
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shore, reflected on the water, shine in double 
ranks. The river, winding down until it disap- 
pears around the point, invites the eye and ex- 
cites delightful reverie. 

Such was the night, and Evelyn loved it. She 
felt within her a tender, caressing impulse; her 
hands were impatient to touch the silvery waters, 
her lips longed to kiss the stars. Her yearning 
for the vague, the unreal, became passionate — ^it 
took definite shape, and she yielded to a maiden's 
dream of love. 

Would he come, she asked herself, and set free 
the latent passion within her heart? Would she 
ever be under the influence of the thrilling, ec- 
static spell that kisses life upon our earth, mak- 
ing it pulsate with the bliss of Elysium ? 

Forgotten were all her aspirations to penetrate 
the secrets of the universe, her pantings to drink 
of fountains of knowledge that are hidden from 
the common gaze ; woman's greatest need, to love 
and be loved, asserted its supremacy. 

She gazed dreamily upon the waters, and there 
emerged into sight from around the point a barge, 
that seemed in the soft gray night to move on 
wheels of fire, whose luminous shadows were 
thrown deep into the plastic waters, while lights 
of various colors lent their radiance to each mo- 
tion of the craft. Music that found sweet an- 
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swering harmony in her heart floated on the air ; 
the boat neared the landing, and the buildings hid 
it from sight. 

Evelyn sat for some time, held by the stillness 
of the night and the sweetness of the emotions 
that had come. Now she heard, in the hall, 
the sound of walking to and fro, and looking 
through the window perceived that it was the 
bustle of new arrivals. Guests were being shown 
to their rooms. Under the nearest gas jet stood 
a man of handsome countenance and graceful 
presence. His head was set slightly forward on 
his shoulders, and as he turned to take the key 
from the door she noted that the hand in 
which he held the key was as delicate and sym- 
metrical in shape as an Arab's. The stranger 
walked abstractedly toward the window and 
passed out upon the balcony. On perceiving a 
lady he touched his hat slightly and then bent his 
gaze upon the stars, or rather, on some particular 
star, as his steadfast look seemed to betoken. 
Just as the intensely fixed gaze of the stranger 
directed toward one spot was becoming disquiet- 
ing to Evelyn as she watched him, he sighed, 
turned toward her and said : 

"The night is beautiful, but so still. How it 
speaks to us and what is it, it reveals — if we 
could but read." 
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His voice was rich and low, unlike anything she 
had ever heard. 

"Shall we ever," asked Evelyn, politely, "know 
about the stars at which you gazed so pierc- 
ingly ?** 

"Look at the lightning playing in the east," 
answered the stranger. "There was a time when 
it would have been deemed madness to aspire to 
any knowledge of the nature of the phenomenon, 
and yet Franklin drew lightning from the clouds 
and demonstrated its affinity with electricity. In 
plants the chemical process goes on, silent and 
invisible. Man, at first, could not so much as 
have suspected that potent secrets were locked 
within tender leaves and flowers, yet now we ex- 
tract from them deadly and beneficent essences." 

Evelyn listened, interested in spite of herself. 
Here was some one who talked as Colonel Wall- 
baum had talked. She answered in the same 
vein, as she would have answered the Colonel. 

"Doubtless no one can form the faintest idea 
of discoveries that are yet to be made or in any 
degree calculate their effect upon human knowl- 
edge. The materials placed at man's disposal are 
plastic and of inexhaustible variety, and some 
happy adjustment may open the portals to en- 
tirely new experiences ; perhaps in nature's store- 
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house there is some occult law that will help us 
overcome space." 

"You, too, seem affected with the malady — 
thought," replied the stranger, advancing a step 
nearer. He contemplated for a moment the deli- 
cate, inquiring face before him, and continued: 
"You, too, burn to penetrate the darkness that 
surrounds our path; the unknown attracts and 
fascinates you. Have you thought what vast 
fields the enhancement of our powers might lay 
open to the mind? We know not what sounds, 
sights and odors surround us, from a knowledge 
of which we are debarred by the imperfection of 
our senses. Perhaps there are highly developed 
forms of matter as invisible to us as the animal- 
culae in the water we drink. Dempcritus, the 
founder of the atomic philosophy, taught that a 
single atom may constitute a world, and if we can 
rise to such a conception of an atom, what of the 
universe? Who can for a moment doubt that in 
this boundless universe are beings infinitely our 
superiors, and may they not yet come to our aid ? 
may they not find means of communication ? The 
mind is capable of complex and inconceivable 
rapidity of thought; of holding, distinct and un- 
confounded, a wonderful accumulation of facts, 
experiences, signs and symbols ; of lofty thought 
and deep emotion ; and how scanty, poor and rude 
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is language as a means of expression ! I believe 
the mind has the power (though still imperfectly 
developed and but little known) of conveying its 
own impressions to other m'nds. For instance, 
you call up some picture out of the vast gallery 
of your mind, and it is not impossible for the same 
picture to be reproduced upon my brain/' 

Evelyn listened spellbound to the words that 
flowed from the stranger's lips. -She had felt in- 
stantly that he spoke the language she had 
learned to love and understand, but with an elo- 
quence heretofore unknown and which carried 
her with it. She could not go away and end this 
conversation with an unknown man, as she 
ought; she wanted to hear more. Something 
whispered within her, "Perhaps — perhaps there 
are such things." 

At last she said: "Could any one draw aside 
the veil of my inner consciousness? Could a 
stranger ruthlessly invade the garden of my 
mind ? This would be too terrible ; it would de- 
stroy individuality." 

"We receive," answered he, "the impressions 
without the immediate aid of sight, and whether 
these impressions are picture-images or signs 
which impart ideas, it matters not. So plastic is 
matter that it is claimed by some of our scientists 
that all of our acts, performed in the privacy of 
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home, as they fall upon the wall leave permanent 
spectres which might be brought out again, did 
we know the process, like landscapes and pictures 
that are hidden from view on a sensitized plate, 
ready to make their appearance, even after the 
lapse of months, when the photographer has ap- 
plied the proper developers. 

"If the external world so readily receives and 
faithfully registers the slightest impressions, what 
may not the mind receive through its nerve mech- 
anism ? You have listened with such interest to a 
stranger that I would like to give you proof of 
what you are pleased to call a theory. Perhaps 
we shall never again have so good an opportunity 
of testing its truth. I arrived this evening on the 
excursion boat which you no doubt saw coming 
up the river, setting foot upon this soil for the 
first time. We are strangers. I know nothing of 
your past, or you of mine. But there are con- 
ditions." 

"What are they?" asked Evelyn, compelled by 
the fascination that lay in the dark splendor of 
the stranger's eyes and which seemed to penetrate 
her very soul. 

"The conditions are: First, that you concen- 
trate your mind upon some event in your past life 
that will make a vivid impression. You must be 
able to visualize, to call up a clear mental picture 
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of the object or objects; this faculty is much 
more developed in some than in others, and I 
think you must possess it in an eminent degree. 
Second, you must permit me to lay my hand upon 
your forehead." 

There was a pause, during which occurred a 
conflict in Evelyn's mind. Social conventions, 
strong as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
stared her in the face. Then she fully realized 
that it was imprudent for a young lady to allow 
any liberty to an utter stranger. On the other 
hand, here was one who understood her mysteri- 
ous longings ; she felt that they stood together on 
common ground, and that the usual barriers were 
all down. She looked hesitatingly at the stran- 
ger, who stood passive and immovable before her. 
She was not, however, so free from fear but that 
she glanced through the window into the hall to 
assure herself that people were still going to and 
fro, before she said : 

"I submit myself to the test." 

The stranger laid a soft, warm hand firmly 
upon her brow. For some moments conscious- 
ness of her unusual position caused her such 
trepidation that she could not collect her 
thoughts. Gradually a slight languor seized her 
frame; she forgot her surroundings, and the 
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scene she wished to recall took shape and became 
as vivid before her mental vision as reality. 

Then the stranger spoke in an agitated voice. 

"I see stretched on a bed a dark, curly-haired 
lad, with the marks of death upon his face. At 
the right stands a lady whose small, shapely head 
is covered with waves of dark hair. She leans 
for support against a middle-aged gentleman, a 
fine-looking military man; there is a scar upon 
his forehead on the left side. At the left — ^no, 
there — ^no — ^there stands an elderly gentleman 
who wears spectacles — old-fashioned spectacles — 
square spectacles. He goes to the bedside and 
feels the sick one's pulse; he looks grave, and 
the faces of thp lady and the military-looking 
gentleman are convulsed with grief. A young 
girl enters ; before she reaches the centre of the 
room the man with spectacles takes her by the 
hand and leads her out." 

The stranger ceased. A tremor shook Evelyn's 
frame ; she burst into tears. 

"Tis the deathbed scene of my brother 
Franz!" she cried. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ISLE OF TRUTH. 

I ATURE is to man a book of rev- 
elation. Each page that he turns 
over discloses something of the 
great, the mysterious, unknown. 
Wherever he directs his' gaze 
some wonder meets his eye. 
Through ages, from all the quarters of the globe, 
there are signals sent to his mind of unexpected 
discoveries. Long accustomed to wonders, he 
lends a ready ear to marvels. There is in him a 
strong tendency, amounting to weakness, to be- 
lieve whatever is unusual. 

The proportion of what each individual knows 
from actual experience is insignificant, compared 
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to what he believes on hearsay or evidence. 
Though the universe is under the dominion of 
laws, yet our knowledge of these laws is not great 
enough to enable us always to judge between 
the wonders of nature and those of the imagina- 
tion, or to guide us unerringly in sifting truth 
from falsehood. 

There is, consequently, presented to the mind a 
vast accumulation of truth and error, with no in- 
fallible guide for detecting one from the other. 
The mind sits in judgment, and its decisions are 
not regulated by the inherent truth or falsehood 
of what is presented, but by the nature of the evi- 
dence that the mind is enabled to assimilate. 
Through a want of knowledge of our surround- 
ings, veritable facts may seem more improbable 
than fiction. 

Something like the above were Evelyn's 
thoughts after reaching her room. She reflected 
that perhaps she had been mesmerized, and while 
in that state the magnetizer had induced the 
vision, when what more easy than to describe 
what he himself produced? But, on the other 
hand, she argued that at no time did she lose 
consciousness. Besides, before the stranger laid 
his hand upon her forehead she had determined 
upon the scene she wished to recall. What was 
still more inexplicable, the scene was one the 
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details of which were known to no one living 
except herself. 

Evelyn sought her pillow, repeating to herself 
the words of Hamlet: 



'There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy," 



A languor crept over her ; a feeling of perfect 
bodily rest, but not accompanied by a correspond- 
ing inactivity of the mind. On the contrary, she 
experienced an exaltation, like one under the in- 
fluence of a subtle, pleasing narcotic. Indefinite 
objects of intoxicating beauty floated before her, 
then her vision became defined and connected. 
The stranger appeared before her and invited her 
to take a journey. 

Immediately they were transported to the sea 
shore. There arose out of the waters a beautiful 
city; its spires and pinnacles glittering in the 
sun reflected the most gorgeous colors, 'under- 
going changes as though they were perpetually 
being multiplied. A moment of amazement, and 
then Evelyn became aware that the city was on 
a large and fruitful island. 

"What you behold,'' said the stranger, "is the 
city of Truth. The goddess of Truth dwells on 
the shores of the island, and has taken the inhabi- 
tants under her special protection." 
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There came toward them a man walking upon 
the waters, and, as he neared the shore, Evelyn 
saw that he had some curious appliance upon his 
feet that prevented him from sinking. 

When within reach, he stretched out his hands 
toward her and gave her lenses of a multiple 
number and square in shape, yet different from 
any she had ever seen, saying: "Have you noth- 
ing to help your sight? Try, then, the power of 
this glass." She raised the glasses to her eyes, 
and immediately she could see what was passing 
in the city. But she was obliged to put them 
down at once. The man upon the waters smiled 
and said: 

"Poor child ! The glass of truth is too potent 
for thy mortal nerves. They need the aid of that 
food of ours which imparts strength and power 
to them, like the affinitive food we have for each 
part of the body. But I can tell thee what thou 
canst not see. This lovely and productive isle, re- 
mote from the rest of the world, hath from ages 
been an asylum for the more earnest disciples of 
truth from the various nations of the globe. Here, 
if any man possess opinions contrary to all the 
rest he is not hated, but receives a fair hearing. 
We possess the secret of using electricity so as 
to make the earth produce more abundantly 
than it otherwise would, and to cause vegetation 
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to spring up with marvellous rapidity. We have 
instruments that aid us in watching the growth 
of plants. We have reduced the science of ex- 
istence to its most refined system. From the 
earth, the air, and the depths of the ocean, we 
have gathered secrets that are used to augment 
our happiness. 

"As we understand the art of increasing the 
beauty, variety and usefulness of plants and ani- 
mals, so we enhance the powers of man, improv- 
mg his moral, intellectual and physical nature. 
The physically and morally deformed, and they 
are comparatively few, we compassionate; we 
endeavor to improve and ameliorate their sad 
condition; but they are not permitted to enter 
into the relation of matrimony and thus perpetu- 
ate their short comings. We perceive sweets 
and perfumes above the rest of mankind; our 
hearing is attuned to the most delicate harmo- 
nies; our sight is ravished with beautiful 
colors and combinations and forms of grace be- 
yond the reach of the rest of humanity. To us 
are known the keys that open some of the most 
secret doors of nature, thereby giving the mind 
entrance into vast halls from which man has for 
ages been debarred. 

"We have, with much labor, constructed a 
mechanical instrument that enables us with our 
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Higher perceptive faculties to communicate with 
the beings of another world; our communica- 
tions are not framed in words, but are addressed 
directly to the mind. The news received from 
our remote brethren has thrown light on many 
things that have hitherto been enveloped in 
darkness/' 

The man ceased, and waving his hand to 
Evelyn he glided away over the waves of the 
sea. 

And now the isle and the land on which Eve- 
lyn's feet rested seemed gradually to approach 
together. There appeared near the shore the 
majestic form of the goddess of Truth, enveloped 
in a garment like woven sea foam, and shedding 
phosphorescent light. A man coming out of the 
city, the goddess thus addressed him, — 

"O Sage! the time has now come when thou 
mayest lead me into the city and place me upon 
the throne. For years have I guided my people 
and prepared them for my rule; it now needs 
but a heart fearless enough to lead me, in sight 
of the people, through the city, to the Council 
Chamber.*' 

The man of wisdom answered, as one in a 
dream, — "A light comes to me greater than I ever 
expected to behold. Revelations crowd fast upon 
me. But what do I see?" and horror was now 
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depicted on the wise man's face. "Things that 
I have long taught, ideas that are dear to me 
as Hfe, are they but fallacies? I could see my 
theories and systems, that I have built up with 
such untiring labor, fade gradually into the twi- 
light, and then into the darkness of oblivion; 
but to have them ruthlessly torn down I cannot 
bear it. Permit me at least to throw this over 
thee." 

And the wise man took a mantle from off his 
shoulders, and reaching out toward the god- 
dess, would have enveloped her form within its 
folds, but she refused, solemnly shaking her 
head. 

Next came a matron of sweet and gentle mien, 
whom the goddess accosted in the same fashion 
as she had the sage. The matron gazed upon the 
form before her with delight. She approached 
a step nearer, and her countenance changed its 
expression. 

"Ah, me! what do I see?" she said, now in 
tones of sadness. "Hitherto has praise, like sweet 
incense, been offered to me. My superior quali- 
ties of mind and heart have been greatly extolled ; 
all have bestowed encomiums upon me as a wife 
and mother, loving and wise, above the rest of 
my sex. I see now how many, more humble than 
I, vastly tower above me. How my vaunted 
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love and devotion pales, compared to that of my 
more silent husband ! As I look I have more and 
more reason for humiliation. O misery! I can 
endure my insignificance no longer. Great god- 
dess, with this kerchief around thy shoulders, I 
should not so much fear thee." 

But Truth grandly waved the weakling off. 

The goddess next addressed an old man bowed 
down with years. As he gazed, his countenance 
became overcast and uneasy, and he spoke in 
an excited and agitated voice. 

"A theatre seems to expand \vithin my brain. 
My whole past life is laid open, each thought, 
each act, each sensation, down to childhood, to 
infancy, even the pain that birth cost me, is 
vividly before me. Oh! I am overcome with 
shame; my life has not been as virtuous, my 
aims as unselfish, as I have led myself to be- 
lieve. Awful one, if thou wilt throw this mantle 
around thy form, I will lead thee through the 
city." 

But the goddess dismissed him. 

Many passed, and were addressed by the god- 
dess, but none were found willing to accept Truth 
without first throwing some garment, or dis- 
guise over her form. Thus repeatedly rejected, 
the goddess now turned to Evelyn. 

"I shall now withdraw from this people. I can- 
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not prevent the light that my presence has given 
from leaving a radiance behind, that shall last 
for many years ; but then woe to thenx, for dark- 
ness shall be their lot. I give thee power to be- 
hold the fate of this fair city ; thine be the gift — 
and heed thou well its lessons;" and Evelyn 
found herself looking into space where nothing 
was but a vaporous gleam of azure light which 
undulated through the windings of the city, and 
was lost among its shining walls. 

With the last words of the goddess, a mar- 
vellously prophetic discernment came upon Eve- 
lyn. She saw a great change come over the city, 
slowly unfolding itself through many years; 
vital decay crept in, and social ruin; ignorance 
and lust asserted their sway over its people. The 
light of Truth was gone and helpless man had 
no weapon wherewith to oppose aught that was 
hostile to his life or well-being. Human life be- 
came extinct; it was no longer possible upon 
the isle. 

Gradually an expanse of water again sepa- 
rated the ground upon which Evelyn's feet rested, 
from the isle. To slow and solemn music that 
issued from the waves, the city with its spires 
and domes of multiplied light and colors, its 
reflected rainbows and halos sank lower and 
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lower until it disappeared under the water, while 
a voice seemed to whisper comfortingly, — 

"Be of good cheer, the city shall arise again 
when man is better prepared to receive the 
Truth." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OLD FRIENDS. 

"// God should hold inclosed in His right hand 
all truth, and in His left hand only the ever active 
impulse after truth, although with the condition 
that I must always and forever err, I would with 
humility, turn to His left hand, and say, Father, 
give me this; pure truth « for Thee alone." — 
Lessing. 

I HEN Evelyn awoke next morning, 
it seemed, in the first bewildered 
moment, as though years must 
have elapsed since the hour when 
she had fallen asleep. She sat 
up in bed, living over again the 
events of the previous night, and recalling her 
dream. 

What a singular dream it was. A dream with 
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a meaning. Truth, while it is our light and our 
protection, is also our scourge and our fear. 
While it is in the very atom of our brain and in 
the unfolding universe, yet in our search for it 
we exclaim, What is Truth? Without Truth 
there would be eternal darkness, yet none dare 
look upon her in her nakedness, for what would 
life be stripped of the illusions that delight the 
senses and that idealize and cover up the stem, 
forbidding realities ! 

Evelyn could not help thinking that her con- 
versation with the stranger had, in dreamland, 
taken fantastic shape. Then, too, the Isle of 
Truth bore some faint resemblance to an alle- 
gory Colonel Wallbaum had once related to her. 
Those dear ones, who had given her love and 
kindness, were they on some Isle of Truth more 
beautiful and permanent than that in her dream ? 
"Why no answer to this question?" she mur- 
mured. "Others there are who feel God's pres- 
ence, and to whom He conveys an inner con- 
viction of certain truths; am I then made of 
grosser material? or like those who are color 
blind, devoid of some sense possessed by others ? 
The presence of a human being affects me ; oft- 
times the touch of a friend's hand thrills me with 
ccstacy, and yet, Thy Presence, why have I not 
a convincing consciousness of it?" 
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A tiny watch, on a chair at the bedside, point- 
ing to the lateness of the hour, Evelyn was re- 
called from her futile contemplations to the mat- 
ter-of-fact world. She arose and hastened to 
make her toilet. Her gown was black, even to 
the lace at her throat, and the frill that fell over 
her slender hand, the sombre color setting off 
the exquisite delicacy of her face and form. 

On her way down to breakfast, she met the 
Count, who had evidently been awaiting her ap- 
pearance. After the first greeting and inquiries 
he said, — 

"I see you have your hat and gloves. I did not 
wait for you at the laboratory, as I wish you to 
make a morning call with me, as soon as you have 
finished your breakfast. Coming up on the cars I 
met a Mr. Tompkins, and I learned that he lived 
in the same place you did when a child, and that 
his daughter, Julia, is a former playmate of yours. 
I thought it would be pleasant for you to meet 
old friends. If it pleases you, we will waive all 
ceremony and call this morning." 

Evelyn joyfully assented. Any unkindness she 
might have suffered from Julia was forgotten, 
the recollection of her former companion awak- 
ening only that reminiscent tenderness and at- 
tachment connected with the associations of child- 
hood. 
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The ride to the Tompkins' residence in Lower 
Town was a pleasant one. There had been 
a slight shower during the night and the air 
was fresh and reviving. The visitors received 
a cordial welcome from Mrs. Tompkins and 
her daughter, both of whom had changed 
much in the years. The former had grown at 
once more corpulent and more conventional ; Julia 
had developed into a vivacious young lady of 
fashion with the same air of independence that 
had marked her childhood. She bore a family 
likeness to her mother, but her hair was a lighter, 
brighter brown ; her eyes of a greater depth and 
warmth; her figure was tall and slim and she 
carried herself in an easy, undulating way. She 
did much to entertain the visitors, for her con- 
versation was animated. 

Julia looked at Evelyn with evident admiration 
and satisfaction, when she said in a low tone: 

"How pretty you are; you still have that in- 
describable air of being an exceptional sort of 
person. When we were children this irritated 
me and aroused an unaccountable antagonism, 
but once you did show that you had considerable 
spirit hidden away somewhere, and from that 
moment you enlisted my sympathy. I discov- 
ered that we had something in common. I shall 
be glad to see more of you and to ask my friends 
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to call on you. You see, I've grown worldly and 
your being an exceptional sort of person pleases 
me ; it will add to the brilliancy of my particular 
set." 

This patronizing speech was annoying to Eve- 
lyn, and she replied with slight emphasis, — 

"I shall be happy to see you and your mother 
often." 

Whereupon Julia said, with a warmth that 
quite won Evelyn's heart, so responsive to kind- 
ness and affection, — 

"I do hope we shall be friends; I have taken 
a great fancy to you, and intend to make up for 
my past unkindness by loving you very dearly, 
even though you do not return my affection." 

In the meantime, Mrs. Tompkins had informed 
the Count that they had only that morning re- 
ceived the intelligence of the deaths of the Wall- 
baum family from Mr. Tompkins. She ex- 
pressed great sympathy for Evelyn, and was 
much shocked that her old neighbors had been 
so suddenly stricken. "Every man of family," 
she added, "should make a will — life is so un- 
certain. I suppose Colonel Wallbaum, with his 
temperament, never thought of death." 

"Indeed," replied the Court, who was inclined 
to satisfy the lady's curiosity in regard to his 
charge's worldly prospects, "he was a very pru- 
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dent man. He made a will, in which all the 
property was left to his wife, child and Miss 
Cross; it provided that in case of the death of 
any of the heirs, the estate should be equally 
divided among the survivors. Miss Cross, being 
the sole survivor, the estate all goes to her." 

"There comes papa," exclaimed Julia joyously, 
as the . hall door opened and Mr. Tompkins 
entered briskly, bringing with him a breeze of 
contagious gladness. 

"And this is the little Evelyn I used to know 
so very many years ago," said Mr. Tompkins, 
taking both her hands and pressing them with 
unfeigned warmth and pleasure. "Well, I hope 
you have come here to live with us. You won't 
find a better place than St. Paul." 

"What a busy place it is," said Evelyn sympa- 
thetically. 

"Indeed it is," replied Mr. Tompkins enthu- 
siastically. "We're building and rebuilding, tear- 
ing the town down and making it over in places. 
Tell me, how do you like it ?" 

"Oh, very much! Construction always had a 
fascination for me, and one of the last things 
I remember about the little village where we lived 
before going to Memphis is the sound of the 
carpenter's hammer on the house across the way. 
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Here it never ceases; you can hear it during 
every working hour of the day." 

"Oh, papa," interrupted Julia, who feared that 
her father would not lose so good an opportunity 
of enlarging overmuch on the business prosper- 
ity of St. Paul, "Evelyn has no intention of en- 
gaging in the wholesale trade. She is here to 
get some good Minnesota air." 

But Evelyn was interested. She admired Mr. 
Tompkins' municipal patriotism, and she tact- 
fully proceeded to draw him out until she re- 
cieved from him a graphic account of the growth 
of St. Paul. It seemed to her like a fairy-story, 
only here was the reality and those who had 
achieved the results were about them. 

Mr. Tompkins liked the Count and asked 
Evelyn about him. She was very glad to tell all 
she knew of his history, and his affection for Colo- 
nel Wallbaum, and ended by saying that in a 
few days he would be leaving for Memphis; 
whereupon Mr. Tompkins turned to the Count, 
saying : 

"I would not advise you to leave during the 
hot weather." 

"Business demands my presence," answered the 
Count. 

The Count now arose to take his departure. 
He excused himself on the plea of an engage- 
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ment at one o'clock, but it was finally arranged 
that he should go without Evelyn, and that the 
carriage should be at the house for her at three 
o'clock. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LIEUTENANT SAUNDERS, U. S. A. 

TFTER luncheon, Mrs. Tompkins 
retired to her room as was her 
custom, her husband remaining 
in tlie dining-room to indulge in 
a cigar. It was what Julia 
wished, to be alone with Eve- 
lyn, and to exchange those little confidences that 
are the beginning of girlish intimacies. Her 
arm aroimd Evelyn's waist, they strolled into the 
drawing-room and Julia made Evelyn take an 
easy-chair while she threw herself on a cushion at 
her feet. 

"Do you remember Malcolm Graham?" she be- 
gan, resting her arm on Evelyn's knee and look- 
ing up into her face. "I haven't forgotten that 
when he was visiting at he showed a prefer- 
ence for you. Well, he is one of the most popular 
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men in town; he looks stunning on horseback, 
sings divinely and his manners are really 
courtly." 

"Has he changed much in appearance?" 

"Well, nine years, you know, would certainly 
make some changes." 

"He was a very bright fellow, I remember," 
said Evelyn. "Has he developed into anything 
in particular ?" 

At this moment a man in the undress uniform 
of the Army entered the room, and Julia, who 
was sitting with her back toward the door, con- 
tinued her praise of Malcolm, quite unconscious 
that any one had come in. 

"Yes, he is a physician, and has great ability, 
I hear, but I do not believe he practices very 
much. He is like a young god come down here 
to have a good time on earth — Oh, Will!" she 
exclaimed, as she became conscious of the pres- 
ence of some one else in the room, "how you 
startled me! Miss Cross, allow me to present 
Lieutenant Saunders of the Army." 

Evelyn bowed rather formally, wondering a 
little at the young officer's unceremonious en- 
trance and at Julia's familiar manner of speak- 
ing to him. 

'^Who is this 'young god' who has come to earth 
to usurp the place of man? Tell me, and I will 
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drive him back," said the lieutenant with mock 
seriousness. 

"Malcolm Graham," replied Julia, defiantly. 
"He is an old friend of Miss Cross, and I was 
giving her a highly embellished picture of him 
with all the side lights thrown on. I met him at 
the hop at the Fort last week, and invited him to 
call. I am so glad, Evelyn, as I want you to 
meet him again." 

"Miss Cross will, no doubt, be immensely 
grateful to you, Julia, for your assistance in the 
matter," said the lieutenant with fine sarcasm. 

"He dances beautifully," pursued Julia, ig- 
noring the lieutenant's remark. "Quite as well 
as the officers at the Fort." 

"Um, yes. Mr. Graham dances as well, I 
suppose, as his dancing-master," Mr. Saunders 
conceded. "And his manners are governed by 
the rules of etiquette and his gift of turning a 
compliment on every occasion will surely be 
delightful to both of you." 

"Evelyn, don't pay any attention to him, please. 
The trouble is that he does not know how to ap- 
preciate one who is so gallant and can make 
the time pass so agreeably." 

"I truly hope I cannot if I have to do it in that 
way. However, he will flatter you to your heart's 
content. Make you feel that you are the only 
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woman in the world for him, (for the time be- 
ing), admire the roses on your cheeks; the lilies 
that bloom on your brow; and — ^but it would 
take me too long to enumerate all his charms, 
and I, lacking his gifts, am unable to imagine, 
much less describe all the ways in which he will 
win your admiration and, perhaps, your hearts." 

"So you think," retorted Julia, "that mere 
empty compliments can make us so happy. How 
cruel of you not to contribute more to our 
happiness !" 

"There is nothing I would not do for you ex- 
cept ape the manners of an empty-headed fop," 
said the lieutenant, at the same time shaking 
hands with Mr. Tompkins, who had entered the 
room. 

"It is too bad," remarked Julia, "that Mal- 
colm Graham cares nothing for what you consider 
the useful pursuits of life. Perhaps, Evelyn, you 
can use your influence." 

"Spare Miss Cross, I beg of you," replied the 
lieutenant. "Mr. Graham takes so naturally to 
that kind of life that it were a pity to bring dis- 
cord where a man and his occupation are so in 
harmony. He tried medicine for a while but his 
weak brain could not bear the strain, so he has 
become a modern fashion-plate and admires 
nothing so much as a well-fitting coat. It is a 
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mystery to me why women should be so easily 
deceived by a dandified man; clothes, indeed, 
malce the man in their estimation, and it mat- 
ters not if he have the soul of a pigmy." 

"My dear Will," said Mr. Tompkins, laying 
his hand on the lieutenant's arm, "for some 
reason or other you seem embittered against Mal- 
colm Graham." 

"Not at all, not at all," protested the young 
officer, while the two girls could not refrain 
from smiling, and JuHa said: 

"When you talk about clothes in that way 
you seem to forget what is well-known to be the 
great attraction of a soldier," and they all 
laughed heartily. 

"You certainly do him great injustice," went 
on Mr. Tompkins. "He is really a very clever 
fellow, though I must confess that I was myself 
prejudiced against him as are many others. He 
is too fond of fast horses not to alarm the care- 
ful people of the world. But there is one thing 
he can do which should appeal to you particu- 
larly, and that is his clever shooting." 

"Oh, yes, I know," broke in the lieutenant. 
"I have heard of his luck with buffalo and other 
large game, but I have an idea that his shooting 
would not avail him much if it were not for 
the guides he takes with him." 
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"I hardly agree with you," said Mr. Tomp- 
kins, "but I do know that what has been said 
about his extravagance is mere exaggeration. 
Lately I have had business transactions with his 
father and have been brought in contact with 
Malcolm thereby. Mrs. Graham is a regular 
society woman and her son has naturally been 
brought up in that atmosphere and shows its in- 
fluence; but you must not think him an idler, 
even though he always looks bright and free 
from care; for, though he is unfortunate to be 
the son of a rich man, he is virile. He studied 
medicine with enthusiasm and pleasure, and the 
reason he does not practice is simply that his 
father needs his help in the business. Why, last 
winter he was in an office with a physician, in 
some town in the southern part of the State, and 
he practiced so successfully that he was called 
'the diphtheria doctor.' Madam Grundy need not 
worry much about Malcolm Graham; he will 
know how to take care of himself and a wife, too, 
when he finds one to suit him." 

Mr. Tompkins delivered his last remark in 
a decided tone, oblivious to the effect it might 
have upon his listeners. 

"I am late for business," he continued, "and 
must bid you good afternoon." 

Lieutenant Saunders lingered for a few min- 
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utes and then took his leave. Julia excused her- 
self to Evelyn and followed him into the hall, 
closing the door after her. 

"How very interesting Miss Cross is !" he said. 

"Why, I do not think she opened her lips while 
you were in the room," said Julia in surprise, 
thinking that perhaps he wished to pique her. 

"That is strange," he replied. "I have noticed 
how wonderfully magnetic some personalities 
are; without making a single remark, they pro- 
duce an altogether agreeable impression." 

"But, my dear, that is an experiment you 
never try," laughingly responded Julia. "You 
are never happy unless you can monopolize a 
good share of the conversation." 

"Perhaps that is why I felt Miss Cross to be 
entertaining," he said, looking at her askance. 
"She listened, with her questioning eyes glanc- 
ing from under her long lashes. Her attitude 
was that of attention ; the expression of her face 
was very sweet and gentle." 

"Why, Will, I believe you are trying to make 
me jealous." 

"Do you think so? Well, let me tell you that 
you suit me above all other women." 

"Dear Will, I am not half good enough for 
you !" 

"I would not have you different, dear," he said. 
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kissing her. "And now I must not forget what 
I came to tell you. Will you be ready to leave 
here to-morrow for Fort Snelling at one o'clock 
instead of three? I would like to be there early 
to meet some friends. Your father and mother 
can leave when they like, you know." 

The smile which a tete-d-tcte between lovers in- 
variably calls forth, stole over Evelyn's face as 
she leaned back in the chair, thinking of the two 
in the hall; and was not quite repressed when 
the front door banged and Julia re-entered. 

"I thought I heard kissing somewhere, but I 
must have been mistaken," she said demurely. 

"We are engaged," said Julia simply, with not 
the faintest smile of self -consciousness on her 
face, "but it has not been announced yet." 

"You naughty girl, I am inclined to think that 
you have been flirting with someone else!" 

"Well, I suppose I ought not to care for at- 
tentions from other men," Julia went on a little 
nervously, playing with her handkerchief, "but 
I could not help being somewhat absorbed in 
Malcolm Graham's society at th« hop the other 
night, and poor Will was jealous. I shall never 
forget the look that came into his eyes, and 
you might know from the way he spoke of Mal- 
colm this afternoon that he does not love him." 

"Don't you think you are a little unkind to 
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Lieutenant Saunders?" asked Evelyn. "Your 
heart should be filled with the image of your 
fiance, and not with that of another man, you 
know/' 

"Oh, nonsense! I admire Malcolm Graham, 
but that will soon be an old story. All our set 
rave over a handsome man and I am often 
more enthusiastic than the others, but we can't 
marry them all. He does not care for me any 
more than for hundreds of other girls and has 
not even thought of making love to me. Never 
fear, when Will and I commence our flight to- 
gether, I will answer no call except that of his 
voice. And now let me tell you what we have 
planned for to-morrow," Julia continued as if 
wishing to change the subject. "You have heard 
of Fort Snelling, of course, and the way it is 
situated at the junction of the Mississippi and 
Minnesota Rivers; well, we are all going out 
there in the afternoon. It is one of the things 
to do, every one goes, and you will meet some 
of our friends and be sure to have a pleasant 
time. I have promised Will to leave here a little 
early, but mamma and papa will call for you 
and bring you later. You see I am counting on 
your going." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE WHITE POPPIES. 

[]UOM the Tomfrftins' residence, 
Evelyn drove direct to the lab- 
oratory. The apartments retained 
by the Count consisted of two 
rooms — a small back chamber, in 
which were chemicals and a few 
mechanical instriiments, and a chamber fac- 
ing the street comfortably fitted up as a re- 
ception room. In this room were two large 
windows, and in front of each stood a long 
table, on which had been placed a number of 
jars filled with plants. When Evelyn entered, 
the Count was bending over one of these tables 
where bloomed a profusion of magnificent white 
poppies. 

"How gorgeous !" exclaimed Evelyn. "They 
must be some rare tropical blooms. How did 
you transplant them?" 
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"Through the atmosphere," said the Count, 
smiling, and evidently enjoying her surprise. 

"You have been experimenting as usual?" she 
asked. 

The Count bent over the flowers a moment be- 
fore answering. 

"Some years ago," he said, slowly, "the in- 
fluence of atmospheric electricity on vegetation 
was brought to my notice by a gentleman in 
Wisconsin, who had engaged in the cultivation of 
tobacco. His crop was an almost total failure, 
but there were two plants that were unusually 
large and fine, and these, he assured me, had 
been aided in their development by the use of an 
atmospheric current. The method he adopted 
for drawing the electricity from the air was, to 
place above the plants iron points, insulated from 
the earth. 

"I believe," he went on with growing enthusi- 
asm, "that the earth and the atmosphere are alive 
with electrical vibrations, and in spite of all that 
has been accomplished, still more brilliant re- 
sults are to be achieved. I, for one, would not 
be bold enough to place a limit on the power of 
this force or to guess what potentialities lie 
hidden, to be revealed in the future." 

Something in the closing words of the Count's 
speech brought the stranger vividly before Eve- 
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lyn's mind. She had fully intended telling him 
of the events of the previous night, but for some 
reason, that she could not explain even to her- 
self, she said a little absently instead: 

"Electrical experiments must be fascinating." 

The Count looked polite astonishment at this 
unnecessary statement, but recovering instantly 
from her abstraction, she asked : 

"Is this the one you tried at Memphis?" 

"Yes, but never with success. I regretted it 
all the more as it was one Colonel Wallbaum 
had so much at heart." 

"You know that I was Colonel Wallbaum's 
pupil. Please take his place and explain this 
very pretty experiment to — your pupil." 

"With pleasure. You see there are twelve jars 
on each table." 

"And you planted the same number of seeds 
in each jar," her face lit up with animation. 

"Quite right," said the Count, smiling encour- 
agingly. "Both sets of jars were treated just 
alike, with the exception of the electrical con- 
dition." 

"Oh ! I see what the glass tubes are for. They 
are extended from each jar on this table, where 
you have the electrical condition, until they reach 
the window." 

"Quite right again. And through each glass 
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tube I passed a wire for the purpose of attract- 
ing the electricity, and at the end of each wire 
I attached a small nail. Contrast the two sets 
of plants — ^my poppies yonder have thriven but 
poorly, and perhaps will never come to bloom, 
while under these silky, crumpled leaves lies the 
mystic seed that yields Nepenthe for our pains 
and woes/* 

"You mean opium, the giver of sleep and re- 
liever of pain?" 

"And yet, ungrateful man abuses this kindly 
power," said the Count, musingly, at the same 
time cutting the poppies. "I have heard that it 
is fashionable for ladies to choose a particular 
flower to wear." 

"It is a shame to prune out those precious 
plants," said Evelyn, endeavoring to stay his 
hand. 

"You must have them," he insisted, as he 
formed them into a bouquet and presented them 
to her. "No other flower suits you as well as the 
snowy poppy." 

"After this I shall wear none other," said Eve- 
lyn, laughing. 

"Within these snowy petals lingers the 
fire of heaven," answered the Count, in 
the same tone of pleasantry. "I can assure 
you that it is so, for I, myself, have seen it. 
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Last Wednesday night, after leaving you, I came 
to the laboratory. Almost twelve o'clock, while 
sitting here, I was struck with surprise on ob- 
serving that there emanated from these poppies a 
pale, glimmering light. It was the first time I 
had ever observed this singular phenomenon. I 
then recalled to my mind that the phosphor- 
escence of plants is said to have been discovered 
by the daughter of Linnaeus, and I ran over in 
my mind other scraps of information concerning 
the heat that plants give out when blossoming. 
So my snowy poppies are not only calm angels 
of consolation, but they are also permeated with 

a fervor of life and activity.*' 

"Then, if I choose them for my flower," said 

Evelyn playfully, "I must begin from to-day and 

lead a more active and useful life." 

"I had not the remotest idea of implying any- 
thing of the sort," said the Count, placing two 
chairs near the table in the centre of the room, 
and motioning Evelyn to a seat. "I must again 
repeat to you, that by rising too high we are 
in danger of falling. I half suspect that this 
dainty young lady aspires to become what the 
Germans call 'Eine Welt Verhesseriny 

"I am hardly so presumptuous as that," re- 
plied Evelyn, "though, to a certain extent, we 
ought all aspire to be world betterers." 
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"Often a dangerous experiment," said the 
Count earnestly. "Ideas, that theoretically are 
beautiful, and in your mind are a nucleus around 
which gathers naught but good, when practical 
application of them is made, assume an entirely 
different aspect. Launch these ideas upon the 
world, and who can predict their effect?" 

"What possible harm can come of the doctrine 
of amity?" asked Evelyn. 

"That is no longer an experiment. It has been 
taught for eighteen hundred years, and we know 
not how much longer." 

"Ah, yes! Christ set an example of charity 
to sinners ; he discriminated between the deed and 
the doer ; but to-day society has no pity for the 
criminal it produces. I maintain that there is no 
criminal for whom we could not feel pity, did we 
but reason correctly in the matter. The last 
prayer of our Savior was, 'Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.' A man commits 
murder, a crime hateful and abhorrent beyond 
expression. This is the way I reason: Were I 
that man, had I his disposition in every respect; 
were all the circumstances of my life and of all my 
ancestors, and were all the forces that lead to my 
being the same as with him, I too should have 
fallen. I would have done in every respect as he 
has done." 
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**And the murderer/* asked the Count, wonder- 
ing at the turn the conversation had taken, 
"would you have him go free?" 

"No ; he is the victim of civilization, and must 
suffer the penalty of the law. He is punished 
not because we would be avenged, but because it 
is necessary for the protection and well being of 
society." 

"You are a necessitarian," said the Count. 

"I am, and therefore my charity for humanity 
is tmbounded. There are none so low but that 
my heart goes out in pity toward them. Certain 
conditions in the material world produce certain 
effects, and so I believe it to be in the moral world. 
Out of human beings is formed a ladder of prog- 
ress. We are raised from shoulder to shoulder, 
and how ridiculous that from our height we 
should exclaim, like a child, — see how tall I am I 
I can see a much greater distance than you rab- 
ble below, who are not worthy to touch the hem 
of my garments." 

"Proceed," said the Count. "What are the good 
effects you anticipate?" 

"It will make man less arrogant ; it will teach 
humility, and lead the way to an active and in- 
finite charity for the faults of others. Instead of 
hating the poor victims of unfavoring circum- 
stances, we would hate the conditions that make 
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such natures possible. It would direct the mind 
toward the solution of social problems, and 
everywhere would commence the work of regen- 
eration." 

"There is some truth in what you say," said 
the Count meditatively, "and yet, the possible ef- 
fects of such doctrines on the world — I dare not 
think of it. To you it teaches love, kindness, 
forbearance, but minds are various, and no two 
think or see exactly alike. There are two sides to 
your idea of universal charity. Let us consider 
them both and, if we can, determine which would 
be likely to predominate in men's hearts. From 
your point of view, beauty of form, intelligence, 
a highly moral organization, would, in the pos- 
sessor, call forth gratitude in place of pride. 
While hating evil we would have nothing but 
pity for the evil-doer. We would say of the 
ignorant and depraved that they had been un- 
kindly dealt with, and that they had been unjustly 
defrauded of the benefits bestowed upon the more 
favored ones. Our hearts, permeated with this 
universal love, would incite us to acts of kind- 
ness. Full of gratitude, we would endeavor to 
lessen the misery and ignorance of the world. 
Our disgust and hate, instead of falling upon the 
vicious, would be heartily given to the conditions 
that produce the vicious. The reasons for pun- 
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ishing the transgressor would remain as cogent as 
ever, and each victim offered up on the altar of 
civilization would serve as a reproach, as well as 
an example to society. Now the other picture 
might be somewhat like this. Take free will 
away and might not the effect be to paralyze 
moral energy? If our volition counts for noth- 
ing, how will you appeal to the weak, the de- 
praved, the slaves of vice? Might it not be that 
everywhere the criminal, the corrupt, would 
proudly raise his head, saying, — I am not re- 
sponsible, I could not help it ; despite my trans- 
gressions I claim to be the equal of any man! 
If added to this, the hand of justice should be 
lamed, we would have a sad state of affairs." 

"Truly," said Evelyn, "where people aspire to 
equality in that sense, there can be little hope for 
civilization. In the germs that struggle to the 
light, in those that lie scattered by the wind 
everywhere, we read in nature's book the great 
law — inequality. What would we do without 
controlling spirits, men wiser and better than the 
multitude? However, there is a flaw in your 
argument ; you say if volition counts for nothing, 
but volition does count." 

"That is a paradox you can hardly expect man- 
kind in general to accept. First, you turn man 
into a machine, a sort of clock that is wound up 
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to go through certain movements, and, on the 
other hand, you demand that this machine shall 
wield for good or evil the great power of voli- 
tion. Now, the question is not whether this be 
true or false, but, what would be the effect of 
such ideas on society? The noblest aims, the 
purest ideas, when practically applied have been 
perverted. Remember the fate of Madame Ro- 
land and her memorable words, 'O liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name !' I must again 
remind you, that by rising too high we are in 
danger of falling. Be warned in time, give up 
your restless aspirations after the unattainable, 
and settle down to commonplace life, for there, 
after all, is to be found the most happiness. You 
really ought to be married. In your home and in 
your social circle, your intellectual powers could 
have ample play without taking upon your 
shoulders burdens that woman by nature is un- 
fitted to bear." 

"I shall never marry," exclaimed Evelyn, ris- 
ing. 

"I wonder you did not lose your heart to some 
of the Memphis men." 

"I didn't care for any of them: I had been 
spoiled. There were none of them as interesting 
as the Colonel — or you," and she looked confid- 
ingly into his face. "Once I overheard Colonel 
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Wallbaum say that I had never met the man I 
ought to marry, and then we traveled and went to 
Newport and Saratoga, and abroad ; no doubt to 
find me a husband," and she laughed gaily at the 
recollection. 

"No, no," said the Count, "you know the Wall- 
baums wanted to keep you with them as long as 
possible." 

Then looking her full in the face, he continued : 
"While vou are not what one would call a flirt 
I can imagine your being perfectly heartless." 

"I hope you do not think so badly of me as 
that," and her face flushed sensitively. 

"You might not mean it," he went on steadily ; 
"but the moment a man ceases to interest you 
or to lay intellectual treasures at your feet, that 
moment you would cease to care for him. You 
would be just as cruel as any flirt, only the man- 
ner of doing it would be different." 

"What you say cannot be true," and Evelyn, 
her face now pale with emotion, continued 
passionately: "You should know that I cannot 
unite my fate with that of another. What do I 
know of my parents? If my father," she went on 
brokenly, "if my father, as I have reason to fear, 
is an outlaw from society, I have no right, by my 
own act, to perpetuate his evil life and deeds!" 

It was all out now and he understood why 
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Evelyn had led the conversation into the analyti- 
cal channel she had. 

He said, gravely, "I thought that was a thing 
of the past." 

"Since Colonel and Mrs. Wallbaum have been 
taken from me it has all come back with redoubled 
force, and somehow being here, so near the place 
where I last heard from my father, makes me 
feel that he will yet come back to me." 

"And you?" questioned the Count. 

"I — I should endeavor to reclaim a misguided 
spirit. Is it to my credit that evil does not tempt 
me, that I have not inherited my father's dispo- 
sition to stray from the straight path?" 

"Yes, it is to your credit," warmly answered 
the Count. "Why will you take away the beauties 
of life, why paralyze its energies? In the name 
of justice, each individual deserves credit for all 
the good there is in him. I sincerely hope that 
you and your father will never be brought to- 
gether. You do not owe him any duty, you 
could do him no good, you would but destroy 
the happiness and usefulness of your own life." 

"I should not despair," answered Evelyn, smil- 
ing faintly. "I could be patient under repeated 
failures, well knowing that the good we purpose 
is often accomplishj^d in unseen ways." 

Evelyn moved toward the door. The Count 
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detained her, saying: "I intend leaving here 
for the South next week, and before I return I 
may go to Europe." 

"Then you may be absent a long time," said 
Evelyn, sadly. "And I, what shall I do with- 
out you, truest of friends ? Is it my destiny ever 
to be robbed of those dearest to me?" 

"The time will fly swiftly," said the Count, 
gently taking her hand in his. "At your age, 
you should be ready to form new friendships, and 
to forget everything in the past that has saddened 
you. Your bounteous, expanded heart, where 
there is room for a world, should not be closed 
to all intimacies. Before I leave I would like to 
see you comfortably settled at Mr. Tompkins'. I 
feel assured that you will be heartily welcome, 
and if you think best, I will arrange the matter 
this evening." 

"By all means," assented Evelyn. "I shall make 
them as little trouble as possible, for I know that 
one person can embarrass a whole family. Good- 
by until this evening then." 

"Grood-by," said the Count, kissing her hand. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

1ALCOLM GRAHAM was with 
his mother in their pleasant sit- 
ting-room. The Graham resi- 
dence was on Summit Avenue, 
situated at that point where the 
street, skirting the edge of St, 
Anthony Hill, reaches its highest ascent. In the 
room where they stood was a long, double win- 
dow, in which was framed, as in a picture, the 
long vista of valley refulgent in the summer sun, 
and the background of cool, green hills on the 
opposite side. The room in its furnishings 
showed to some extent the influence of the Queen 
Anne style, which was a fad at that time, and 
was carried to a great extreme. There were 
rugs, the products of foreign looms; lacquered 
Japanese cabinets, pictures on silk, and the 
chimney-piece was piled with china, photo- 
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graphs, carved objects of ivory and teak on 
shelves ranged on either side and reaching nearly 
to the ceiling. 

Malcolm and his mother were together in the 
centre of the room, his left arm thrown about 
her waist, their right hands clasped affection- 
ately. 

"You are, then, satisfied with me, mother 
mine," he said, laughing gaily. 

"More than satisfied. In you I live over again 
the scenes of my youth, and pleasures that were 
but half mine, because your father was so sel- 
dom able to share them with me, are now doubly 
my own. I was married young, while your 
father had already lived a great deal; he had 
danced, played, sought pleasure to his heart's 
content; he had had a surfeit of diversion. I 
longed for the gay world, while your father's 
thoughts were intent on business." 

"Ah, yes," said Malcolm, "I understand father 
perfectly. In the social world one is only 
amused; but, do you know, mother, what the 
working world is like to me? It is like the un- 
ceasing tread of tramping armies, and I long to 
join in the march; it excites me like military 
music," and Malcolm smiled at her in his happy 
way. 

"What nonsense!" exclaimed Mrs. Graham. 
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She had never read her son's character. He was 
of a buoyant disposition, and always spoke in 
such a jocular way that she never divined the 
earnestness which lay beneath the surface. 

"Mother, you will never take me seriously," 
said Malcolm, now entirely throwing off his 
usual gay manner. "A man of character," he 
continued, "will not be content until he can be- 
come a part of the world of action; he wants 
direction given to his energies so that he can con- 
tribute his share to the general welfare. He 
wants to enter a larger and more real world than 
the one you live in, and when the time comes, the 
things you wish me to be interested in are mere 
by-play. Surely you could not ask me to continue 
this kind of a life always." 

"I had never thought of it in that way," said 
Mrs. Graham, with a slightly estranged look, and 
letting her son's hand fall. "Men may find 
enough to interest them in business and affairs, 
but I should feel lost without society. I have 
always managed as best I could without your 
father, and since you are grown I have been so 
happy to have you with me. You do not know, 
Malcolm, how proud I am of you." 

"If you are happy, dear mother, I surely 
should be satisfied, and yet — ^the thought often 
comes to me that in the eyes of earnest, manly 
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men, those whose respect I most value, I am 
simply a fop. You, dear mother, can little sus- 
pect how others see me. What would you say if 
people in general looked upon me as nothing but 
a dandy?" 

**I should say jealousy, nothing but jealousy," 
answered Mrs. Graham, energetically. "God has 
put the stamp of nobility undeniably upon you." 

"I hope so, mother, at least in yout eyes," said 
Malcolm, laughing again, gaily as ever. "That will 
do while I am young, but when I get older the 
world will demand something besides the out- 
ward label. I know," he continued, more seri- 
ously, "that in my heart I have high and noble 
ambitions, every true man has, and actions alone 
prove what brain power there is back of it. I 
ought to get away from here and go where I could 
jostle in the crowd and be jostled by it." 

"Never away from me," said Mrs. Graham. 

"But here I am just frittering away my time 
and talent. I want to be useful and I have 
chosen my profession with that end in view. A 
little of the cold world and a few of its hard 
knocks is what I need," and he laughed merrily. 
"This is a stirring age and we are living in a 
stirring land. It is a trite saying in this part of 
the country that the sons of rich men are brought 
up in debilitating self-indulgence and that the 
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crown of success is reserved for those whom 
Want forces to exertion and Insult stings to re- 
newed effort." 

"Since when have you learned ingratitude for 
the advantages you possess, advantages that have 
cost your father unceasing toil?" 

"It is not ingratitude, dear mother. I do not 
undervalue wealth, accomplishments, and posi- 
tion, and it is because I am grateful that I would 
be up and doing. I cannot help knowing that 
the influence of wealth, when used as those who 
have not earned what they spend too often use 
it, merely to procure the sweets of pleasure, is as 
enervating as a diet of candy would be." 

"Ah, well! sweets seem to agree with you," 
said Mrs. Graham. "You are rosy with health 
and overflowing with energy." 

"Yes, happily I have escaped, though why I 
did not plunge headlong into dissipation, and 
waste all intellectual energy as so many have, I 
hardly know." 

"Because," insisted Mrs. Graham, "there is, as 
I said, something unmistakably noble in you. 
You could not be spoiled in any way." 

"An ambition of some kind is what every man 
needs, and my ambition to do something worth 
while as a physician has, no doubt, been a help 
to me. Of this idea I have never entirely lost 
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sight, and although I shall find it difficult to 
break loose from my aimless habits and settle 
down to regular work, I am convinced it must be 
done." 

"My dear Malcolm," said Mrs. Graham, "what 
need have you of these trials, these tests ? Be con- 
tent with the gifts fortune has bestowed. Why 
should you wear yourself out with care and 
work? You have a good intellect, a warm heart, 
health and strength, and I, my son, am only happy 
when you are with me." 

"Dear mother, I am fully sensible of the bless- 
ings I enjoy. But I am dissatisfied with myself. 
I have received so much health, education, and 
what do I give in return?" 

"You are a good son, there never was a better," 
said Mrs. Graham loyally. 

"A good son I Why, mother, I have never been 
tried, and yet — . Dear mother, were it not for 
your dear sake, I should long ago have fled 
from this life. I should have sought some other 
place, away from old associations." 

"Often," said Mrs. Graham, "I have trembled 
at the thought that the time would come when 
another would share your heart ; but to go away 
and leave me, to live at a distance from me, that 
would be harder to bear. We would grow more 
and more apart. Reasons would come why -we 
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should see each other less and less often, and in 
time, the days when we saw each other would 
be few indeed." 

"Enough of that/' said Malcolm, assuming his 
usual gay and careless manner. "I am still here 
and likely to be. So if I were to get married, you, 
like many other foolish mothers-in-law, would 
swear eternal enmity to my wife?" 

"Not so," replied Mrs. Graham seriously. 
"The thought has often come to me, that I would 
love my daughter-in-law, cost what it might." 
There was a perceptible pause and Malcolm noted 
the gathering emotion in his mother's face. 

"Do not make the task too difficult," she con- 
tinued. "Imagine a stream of living water. 
From its source I have watched its winding way 
with solicitude and ever-growing affection; its 
pure waters refresh my thirsty soul ; I pour upon 
its bosom the choicest offerings of my heart; 
along its banks are nurtured the flowers that 
brighten my life; but a time comes when this 
stream of my affections mingles its waters with 
that of another. Henceforth, the course of these 
two streams runs together — I must now love 
both, or lose both, I can no longer find delight in 
one to the exclusion of the other." 

"I am yours," said Malcolm, visibly affected, 
"from the time I drew my first breath until I 
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draw my last. Greater claim than that, no wife 
can have. But I expect to meet some friends at 
the lake to-morrow, and among them an old ac- 
quaintance." 

"Which lake are you going to, Minnetonka or 
White Bear?'' 

"To White Bear because it is nearer and we 
want to make a good long day of it. We are 
going early in the morning and do not expect to 
be back until late in the evening. You have not 
asked me who the old acquaintance is. It is an old 
playmate." 

"An old playmate? Who can it be?" 

"Evelyn Cross. You must remember Evelyn 
Cross." 

"Evelyn Cross!" said Mrs. Graham, slowly. 
"Evelyn Cross! No, the name does not sound 
familiar." 

"You remember the summer we visited Tur- 
ner's, I had a boyish fancy for a dainty, fairylike 
creature ?" 

"Yes, yes, I remember; and the letter you 
wanted to send to the child." 

"Why was I not permitted to send it? What 
harm could it have done? My conscience often 
reproached me for so soon neglecting my little 
playmate." 

"You were too young to write such letters. 
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The life of passion was ready to commence for 
you, had it not received a check. There are buds 
of promise, you know, that should not be blown 
until summer's warmth." 

"What a pretty moralizer you are, mother 
mine. You know, I have a great longing to 
meet Miss Cross. Every time I ride by the Tomp- 
kins' I look to catch a glimpse of her. I called a 
few days ago, .but it was not my good fortune to 
meet her." 

"Well, well! amuse yourself with Cupid's 
darts, but have a care. It is dangerous to play 
with the weapons of love." 

"I am going now," said Malcolm, kissing her 
on each cheek. "If I return wounded, you must 
care for me." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



AFTER MANY YEARS. 




SERVANT rapped at Malcolm's 
door. 

"What is it?" he cried, start- 
ing lip. 

"A man has been pounding at 

the back door," explained the 

servant, "He says his name is Williams, and he 

wishes to see you about his little boy who was 

run over." 

It was the voice of affliction, and Malcolm 
hastened to obey the call. When he joined the 
man at the door the sun had but lightly touched 
the hilltops. 

"It is early to call you from your bed," said 
the man, apologetically. "But Frank is very bad. 
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and he begs so hard to see you, it would break 
vour heart to hear him." 

Walking rapidly, Malcolm questioning and en- 
couraging the man by turns, they made their 
way to a part of the city tenanted by squatters. 
Malcolm, with quick impatience, walked ahead 
to one of the shanties, and bending slightly, 
entered a low doorway. He met Mrs. Williams* 
long, wistful gaze with a cheerful "good morn- 
ing." They entered the next room, where a 
child lay upon a bed in helpless agony, its young 
face pale and piteous, a look of appeal and ex- 
pectation in the restless brown eyes. At sight of 
Malcolm, a sigh of relief, as at a half granted 
prayer, escaped the poor little sufferer. 

Not many days before, Malcolm had lifted the 
boy from the street in an insensible condition, 
and after ascertaining where he lived from an 
urchin standing near, had conveyed him to his 
home. Malcolm seated himself on a rude chair 
at the bedside. He passed his hands caressingly 
over the sufferer's face, as he asked the condi- 
tion of the little patient. A soothing potion be- 
ing given, little Frank, with Malcolm's magnetic 
hand on his brow, fell into a quiet slumber. 

A smile played around the lips of the watchers. 
The soft morning air, the early sunlight, stole 
into the room as if in glad surprise. The shanty 
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was a temple lit up by the holy presence of kind- 
ness, melodious with the silent song of thanks- 
giving. Malcolm, uttering a few words of com- 
fort, and promising to come soon again, took his 
departure. 

He walked lightly on, his eyes downcast and 
still under the spell of his beautiful task of con- 
soling. Arrived in front of the Tompkins' resi- 
dence he involuntarily raised his eyes. A young 
girl was leaning over the veranda rail — an airy, 
fairy creature, dressed in a cloud of white, her 
hands clasping to her bosom large snowy blos- 
soms. 

She stood out in the morning light like a vision ; 
her hair glinted with gold and her unconscious- 
ness lending the impression of something pure 
and adorable. 

Malcolm, screened with friendly shrubbery 
near by, gazed upon her, his heart in a tumult. 
What had he seen? What memories carrie flit- 
ting through his brain ? Impulsively he advanced 
and in a moment he was at her side murmuring : 

"Miss Cross, I believe." 

"And you are — ?" 

"Malcolm Graham." 

Malcolm clasped the slender hand that was 
extended to him, retaining it until Evelyn, with 
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some embarrassment, withdrew from the gentle 
pressure. 

"You are changed," said Malcolm, "yet you 
much resemble the little friend I once had. 
Have you forgotten your playmate?" 

"You do me an injustice when you think I 
could forget so easily," returned Evelyn. "I have 
not forgotten that you were kind to me." 

"It is rather you who were kind in letting me 
be kind to you." 

Evelyn, with Lieutenant Saunders' opinion of 
Malcolm in her mind, said earnestly: 

"I see you pay compliments. You turn a 
speech as gallantly as the pretty pages of old." 

Malcolm felt a sudden pang. Her words were 
well aimed and he experienced a longing that 
this creature who seemed to him the incarnation 
of spiritual and intellectual beauty, should think 
well of him. There was ever so slight a shadow 
of disapproval in her words and in the expression 
of her face, that gave him a sense of uneasiness 
and made him feel that he must somehow fall 
below the standard of those deep-inquiring eyes. 

He became confused and said: 

"I did not intend to make a pretty speech. 
Perhaps, however, we had better talk about the 
weather, it is safer." 
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"Oh, yes ; the weather ; that is always of im- 
portance," said Evelyn, laughing. 

"I suppose it is the delightful weather that 
brought you out so early,'' said Malcolm. 

"No, indeed. I bade farewell to a dear friend,*' 
Evelyn answered, sadly, "now perhaps the only 
one left me." 

"Not the only one," and he looked at her with 
wistful eyes. "Surely, Miss Cross, you must 
have hosts of friends. I once fancied I was one 
of them; may I not cherish the behef still?" 

Just then it happened that Evelyn put her hand 
up to her eyes and cried out : 

"Some dust or sand must have blown into my 
eyes." 

"Let me get it out for you. I can," said Mal- 
colm; and he raised the lid and looked into her 
eye. 

"Have you found it? What do you see?" she 
asked. 

"My image," he replied, his voice trembling. 
But his hand was steady as he skillfully removed 
the foreign substance with the end of his hand- 
kerchief. 

"The same soul," he said in his gay, bright 
way, "looks from your eyes as when we sat to- 
gether on the banks of the rivulet and in childish 
play threw flowers into the stream.'* 
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"And as I look at you," she said, archly, "I 
see that the soul of the boy I knew there, now 
looks through the eyes of the man." 

"We are changed, yet it is we ourselves," re- 
plied Malcolm, now feeling very happy. 

He asked Evelyn to walk into the garden with 
him, and while they strolled along he said: 

"Since we have looked into each other's eyes, 
I feel that you are again my sweetheart." 

"But women are fickle," retorted Evelyn. 
"I've changed since then." 

"I see," said Malcolm. "YouVe the same soul 
but not the same heart." 

"Neither have you." 

"Why, how do you make that out?" 

"In those days you shot owls and scarlet tan- 
agers," and they both laughed heartily at the 
recollection, "and now I hear that you are not 
satisfied unless you can hunt large game in the 
Rockies and buffalo on the plains of Dakota." 

"Just now," he added significantly, "I am 
hunting for a long lost dove." 

"Where?" she inquired, with apparent inno- 
cence and looking up as though she expected to 
see the dove flying about among the branches of 
the tree over her head. 

"At least," he replied evasively, "answer my 
question before I go." 
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"What is it ?^' 

"Are we still friends?" 

And he held out a hand in which she placed Her 
own with a touch of the childish confidence of 
years gone by. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

UNDER TEE 5HADE OF A FINE OLD OAK. 

But that highest, what is itt — Schiller, 

IE have remarked on Malcolm's re- 
spect and admiration for the 
larger and more earnest aims of 
life, but when his spirit bowed 
before the high ideal that the 
mere personality of a young girl 
called up, that was to him a new experience. 
Personal influence! Who can describe it? Who 
define it? It is here, thought Malcolm, that 
woman's power pre-eminently lies. It seemed to 
him that the man, who daily, through the per- 
sonality of some woman, is brought under the 
subtle influence of a pure ideal, unstained by the 
world's necessities, goes forth with a stronger 
bent to shape his course as near a high standard 
as the incompleteness and imperfections of life 
permit. 
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He met Evelyn again the next day at White 
Bear Lake, as had been previously arranged by 
Mrs. Tompkins and Julia. Here he could not 
devote himself to her as entirely as he wished, 
feeling that their renewed acquaintance was of 
too recent date. He continued his flirtation 
with Julia; it was what she wanted and what 
she had led up to. To Malcolm this was no un- 
usual part of the social game and he thought it 
perfectly harmless until he noticed that Lieuten- 
ant Saunders was desperately jealous, and then 
he determined to end the little comedy as deli- 
cately as possible. That happy day at the lake! 
No matter with whom he was engaged Evelyn's 
face filled his sight and her movements thrilled 
him with pleasure. Already he had discovered 
in her a rare combination of intellectual strength 
and soft, feminine grace ; she seemed to him the 
kind of a woman for whom men in the good 
olden time battled in tournament, the kind of 
woman for whom men in all ages have battled — 
only the weapons had changed. He perceived 
she was vastly different from the ordinary girl 
and to be won only by touching the more serious 
and deeper strata of her nature. 

They had been back from the lake almost a 
week. Evelyn was in the apartments allotted to 
her special use. On a table before her lay a few 
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sheets of manuscript, part of a work that had for 
some time been the companion of her more soli- 
tary hours. Obeying an indescribable power, 
an invisible agency, if it may be so called, the 
work had grown, and assumed a form and 
breathed a life she never could have predicted. 
Each new chapter was a surprise to the writer. In 
this manuscript she undertook the task of de- 
lineating the character of a criminal. On account 
of family differences, a young Englishman had 
entered the ranks of the East India company. 
To plunder and to destroy life became his trade. 
The revolt of the Sepoys caused him to pass 
through scenes that inured him to acts of cruelty. 
His sight became accustomed to war in its most 
dreadful form, his mind compelled to look with 
equanimity upon dark and savage deeds, and dire 
suffering inflicted by man upon man. After a 
lapse of some years, news reached him of his 
father's death. He had been left sole heir, with 
the proviso that he should marry his cousin ; and 
he hurried home. The cousins were by disposi- 
tion wholly unsuited to one another, and if be- 
fore marriage they did not love, after marriage a 
strong antipathy gradually grew up between 
them. It was the offspring of this ill-assorted 
couple, an only son, whose inner life was sub- 
jected to the psychological dissecting knife of our 
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young moralist. In the character of the child 
was reflected, now a likeness of the father, now 
of the mother, and again of some more remote 
ancestor. The struggle of these conflicting 
powers for the supremacy over him, the myste- 
rious potencies of heredity were delineated with 
wonderful precision and knowledge of the springs 
of human passion. 

It was over this work, now nearing its con- 
clusion, that Evelyn sat, as we have stated, pen 
in hand, in deep thought. How much the task 
had been colored by her own history and thoughts 
of her own unknown father it would be difficult to 
determine. She occasionally dipped her pen in the 
ink, without, however, making any farther prog- 
ress toward writing. Up to within a few weeks 
she had pursued her work with enthusiastic hope- 
fulness. It had seemed to her impressionable 
nature that she had found a new link to connect 
her more closely with the palpitating heart of the 
humanity she so loved. Evils there were that could 
be more effectually prevented than crushed out 
when they had once taken root, and the intoxica- 
ting thought had come to her that she might be 
the means of inspiring others with this high pur- 
pose, that, through her productions, she might 
animate others to a finer perception of moral 
responsibility. But ever since her conversation 
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with the Count at his laboratory she had felt a 
sickening sensation of fear every time she thought 
of her manuscript. This morning, as on previous 
ones, she found no courage to go on with her 
work. Distrust of its power to effect the good 
she intended had entered her thoughts. Would 
she be understood? she questioned. Was it 
true, as her wise friend the Count had said, that 
no one could predict the misuse of ideas by the 
world 1 Might not her facts, seized upon by the 
intemperate — ^who do not distinguish essentials 
from non-essentials — see the limitations or op- 
posing facts by which nearly everything is more 
or less qualified — prove dangerous? She lifted 
one of the sheets of manuscripts before her and 
read the following: 

"All evidence which goes to prove that our fel- 
low-man's conduct is the inevitable result of 
certain external and internal conditions, widens 
our sphere of individual responsibility." 

Evelyn put down the sheet of paper, sighing 
wearily. She had been instinctively impelled to 
some form of art, for there only had the passion- 
ate yearnings, the thoughts and sentiments that 
surged within, found utterance. She had crushed 
her longing for the stage — a hazardous career, 
and one that would never have met the approval 
of her benefactors — ^but in the world of letters 
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she had hoped to try her wings in flight without 
danger. Her first creations in the lighter realms 
of fancy had met with success, and had achieved 
for her, under a nom de plume, some reputation ; 
but now that she would soar to sublimer heights, 
for which she most longed, her courage failed 
her. She realized that a rare courage was needed 
to steer one's course far out into the mystic 
regions of thought. Was it her woman's nature, 
she wondered, that made her tremble and grow 
cowardly? Perhaps women were as unfitted to 
think boldly as they were to undergo great phy- 
sical fatigue and hardship. She recalled, with 
regret, the time when she had written, not car- 
ing, not thinking of anything but to satisfy that 
sense of personal freedom which the free exer- 
cise of her creative power, of her reasoning facul- 
ties, gave her. Now that it needed courage to 
launch her ideas upon the world, had she a right 
to shrink back? 

"It is woman's disposition," she reasoned, "to 
place her confidence and faith in something out- 
side of herself. Man places his in himself. Some 
of our sex must undergo a mental struggle before 
we can, as a class, acquire this greater confidence, 
and as my ancestors have endured physical pain 
that I might be free, so will I endure mental 
suffering that others may be benefited." 
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Yet reason as she would, she was too mucH 
tormented by doubt to continue her work. Fin- 
ally gathering up her papers, she put them away 
out of sight, and drawing forth some trifling 
fancy-work, endeavored to dismiss the subject 
from her thoughts, intending at some future day, 
either to destroy this manuscript or to go over 
the whole ground again. 

Under the tranquillizing influence of her 
graceful employment, the manuscript had quite 
receded from her thoughts, when Malcolm's card 
came up from the reception room. Evelyn hur- 
ried down to meet him and as the afternoon was 
fine, they walked out into the garden and sat 
under the shade of a fine old oak. 

Evelyn wore white poppies at her belt. The 
Count, before leaving, had ordered them sent 
to her each day as long as they lasted. Malcolm 
had observed them on several occasions and he 
now said, "What fine tropical-looking poppies,'* 
and hereupon she told him about the Count's 
pretty experiment. He listened to the end and 
then said tentatively, "How he must love science 
to devote himself so ardently to research. Is he 
a fatalist?" 

She seemed surprised and answered, "Oh ! no, 
why do you ask?" 

"These worshippers of science study natural 
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laws until they can only see man as a creature 
ruled by an irresistible fate." 

"But in this fate or necessity lies his power." 

"They make a machine of man," he said, wish- 
ing to draw her out. "Law sets him in motion and 
moves him with the regularity that a planet ob- 
serves in its course." 

"But in spite of your comparison, that does 
not make a machine of him, for the more clearly 
he sees and understands he is ruled by law the 
greater his power to use existing circumstances 
in furthering his will." 

"You are paradoxical," he said, laughing, and 
then began again: "Colonel Wallbaum and the 
Count have had a great influence over you." 

"Undoubtedly," she answered, with charming 
candor, "but not always as much as they wished. 
They guided me along the path of scientific en- 
lightenment and whenever I wished to take one 
of the by-paths that led therefrom they put up 
the danger sign and tried to draw me back." 

"I am sure that is what I should try to do." 

"And why, pray?" 

"You are much too rare and precious to be 
allowed to wander off into unknown by-paths." 

"You do not believe in feminine leadership," 
she said, catching the meaning. 

"I do in the higher sense. By some intuition 
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unknown to us they see the right road and point 
the way. They lead on the spiritual plane as it 
were and we in turn lead on the material plane." 

At this moment a carriage stopped in front 
of the house. Mr. Tompkins held the reins and 
two gentlemen sat in the carriage behind him. 
He threw the reins back to one of them and 
stepping out he went into the house, evidently to 
fetch something. 

To her astonishment Evelyn recognized one of 
the gentlemen in the carriage as the stranger for 
whom she had called up a mental picture which 
he so mysteriously read. 

She asked very quietly, however, "Do you know 
who those men are?" 

"The one nearest is Mr. De Young of New 
York and the other one is called Allisto." 

"Has the one you call AUisto been in the city 
long?" she asked, finding it difficult to hide her 
excitement. 

"No, only a few weeks, but already there are 
rumors floating around about him. One is that 
he is a descendant of the Tamerlanes of India." 

"But his appearance disproves that. In figure, 
at least," and she thought of his dark, lustrous 
eyes and small hands as she put the qualifying 
phrase, "he is a Saxon." 

"Oh! but that was ages ago. Rumor says 
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that his ancestors have all been English for a 
long time. It is a sensational story and the only 
redeeming thing about it is that he was brought 
up by a good New England woman/' 

"You have prejudices, then." 

"Good prejudices/' he said, laughing, "just 
enough to make me a true American." 

"I see," said Evelyn. "Mrs. Tompkins and 
Julia have just come in. Let us go and meet 
them." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LOVE VERSUS VANITY. 

■^ANCY-WORK for idle moments 
is usually as restful to a woman 
of active mind, as a cigar is to 
a man. Nor is a pretty bit of 
needlework without its points of 
superiority over a cigar. Eve- 
lyn was sitting quietly drawing the bright col- 
ored wools back and forth when Julia entered 
abruptly, 

"Will has been ordered away," she said in a 
tone of suppressed excitement, 

"To what post has he been ordered ?" inquired 
Evelyn. 

"To Fort Keogh in Montana, and there is no 
telling how long he will have to remain in that- 
outlandish place. The life of an army officer is 
not just as I had pictured it to myself. True, 
they are well received in society. But they earn 
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all the distinction they receive. I know I never 
could endure such an existence." 

"If you really cared this should make no dif- 
ference." 

"I know," said Julia, slowly walking the floor, 
"but life in the army seemed to me to be made up 
of music by military bands, gay dancing parties 
with handsome officers in uniforms in attendance, 
and receptions in Washington. How different 
is the future that actually lies before me as a 
lieutenant's wife, out at some fort, away from 
civilization, obliged to make myself agreeable 
to the officers' wives whether I fancy them or 
not. I want my life to be pleasant, and I am de- 
termined to have it so. Oh dear, what shall I 
do? Will wants to get married before he leaves 
for his post, and he insists that I set the day. I 
refused to settle the matter last night, so he is 
coming this morning for an answer. I have no 
intention of setting the day, and I cannot, dare 
not refuse. The very thought of seeing him 
frightens me. I wish I were miles and miles 
away." 

"You poor creature, I see how the matter 
stands, and I pity you sincerely, but I am in- 
finitely more sorry for Lieutenant Saunders, who 
has deserved something better than this," said 
Evelyn, putting down her embroidery. "You 
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no longer wish to marry Lieutenant Saunders, 
and you do not wish to break the engagement," 
she continued earnestly, fixing her eyes upon 
Julia's face. 

"I have not said that I do not wish to marry 
him," replied Julia impatiently, turning aside to 
avoid meeting Evelyn's steadfast gaze. 

"But do you? You have done a great wrong, 
one that you can never undo, but by dealing 
truthfully you may make it as little wrong as 
possible. Be honest with yourself. Have you 
any intention of ever marrying Lieutenant Saun- 
ders?" 

"I fear not," she faltered. "I long to be free. 
I did wrong ever to engage myself to him. But 
noAV, dear Evelyn, what can I do? If he would 
not insist on having me set the day ! When out 
at his post he might get to caring less, my letters 
could be less and less frequent, and in that way 
it would all come about gradually." 

"You are deliberately planning deception," said 
Evelyn, with growing earnestness. "No good 
could come of a plan like that." 

"For goodness' sake don't preach, but tell me 
what to do!" exclaimed Julia curtly, more de- 
sirous of being helped out of her dilemma than 
of listening to upbraidings. 

"Tell Lieutenant Saunders exactly what your 
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feelings are. Disguise nothing. Tell him that 
even though you loved him as much as you are 
capable of loving, you would not make this sac- 
rifice." 

"There !" exclaimed Julia, who at the sound of 
wheels had moved toward the window, and was 
looking out, "He has come. How I tremble! I 
dread to meet his eyes. If you could go with 
me. 

"You well know that such a thing is not to be 
thought of," replied Evelyn, with a slight intona- 
tion of contempt. 

On her way to the drawing-room Julia was 
still undecided what course to pursue. What 
prompted her to meet her lover with a distant 
bow and to utter with cold politeness the words, 
"Good morning, Lieutenant Saunders," she could 
not have explained. She was perhaps as much 
surprised as the lieutenant, who started and 
turned pale. 

There was a pause, Lieutenant Saunders wait- 
ing for Julia to say something, his face the 
while gathering gloom and sternness. Making an 
effort, he finally broke the painful silence, saying : 
I have come for an answer, something definite." 
Why will you insist on a definite answer? 
Is it not natural that I should dread to utter 
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the words that will set the bounds to my days of 
freedom?" she replied evasively. 

"If you loved me," he burst forth passionately, 
unable longer to restrain himself, "you would 
not ask me to go away without you, you would 
be as impatient as I am for our marriage. Why 
did we exchange vows if we did not look for- 
ward to our union as the greatest happiness 
earth could bestow? If it is our happiness why 
should we foolishly forego it when it is within our 
reach? Oh Julia, you do not know what tortures 
I should endure with you away from me! My 
jealous heart could conjure up a thousand images 
to torment me. You would forever be present 
to my mind only to bring torture. I should often 
dream as I did last night that I had lost you, 
and that fear has not gone from me yet. Tell 
me, do not trifle with me, has this all been a 
dream that must pass away? Is this dread that 
has weighed upon me something more than the 
exaggerations of jealousy? I demand it as my 
right that you tell me the truth." 

All the while Julia did not take her eyes from 
his face. She was deeply impressed as she never 
failed to be when he became earnest, and im- 
petuous. 

"Oh, Will !" she exclaimed with unwonted hu- 
mility, "I am not worthy of you. I will be can- 
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did, though, and if I could, I would spare you 
the pain. Perhaps I am fickle, incapable of pure, 
unselfish attachment. It was a delight to me to 
listen to the impassioned words that fell from 
your lips,' to receive the devotion you oifered 
me. When I consented to our engagement I did 
not question my heart one way or another. You 
were a most delightful lover, and I accepted the 
situation. Since then my affecticais have wan- 
dered farther and farther away from you, until 
now I cannot marry you. Then the kind of a 
life you can offer me demands a sacrifice I feel 
myself unable to make. There — that is all. As 
there must be an understanding between us, it 
had better be now. Forgive me," she said, trem- 
ulously approaching, and laying her hand upon 
his bowed head. Involuntarily he drew down 
her hand and clasped it within his own, saying: 
"It is a cruel hand and yet I love it," and he 
impressed upon it a fervid kiss, "I understand 
how it is with you better than you do yourself. 
When you yielded to my wooing it was the in- 
stinct of love that was strong within you, but 
that love, for my heart tells me it was love, is 
weak and feeble in comparison with your vanity. 
Were I in a position to fulfill your exactions 
you would still care for me. But enough of this," 
and he raised his head proudly. "You wish to be 
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released from your engagement. My poor, weak 
heart clung even to the shadow of your love ; but 
I have manhood enough left to desire, as much 
as you can, that our promises be forgotten. 
Now," he continued in biting tones, "that I have 
given you what your vanity coveted, I can be of 
no further use to you. Yet one word of warning 
before we part. If that jackanapes, Malcolm 
Graham, has turned your head with his pretty 
compliments and pretentious manners, dismiss 
him from your mind. I have watched him 
closely. While he talks and laughs with you, 
his eyes follow Miss Cross' every movement." 

"Do not fear for me," she replied, with a proud 
toss of her head. "I shall not break my heart 
for Malcolm Graham " 

"Or any other man," he interrupted with mel- 
ancholy pathos. "But let me tell you one thing. 
Never again trifle with a man's love. . Love is the 
strongest, tenderest passion of the human breast, 
the most productive of happiness or misery. If 
you cannot make it an instrument of happiness, 
beware how you make it an instrument of pain. 
Farewell!" He took her hand, and pressing it, 
was gone. 

Julia stood motionless where he had left her, 
until she heard the hall door close. Then she sank 
into a couch, and burying her face in the cushions. 
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she burst into tears. The rest of the day she 
seemed depressed, and confined herself to her 
room, but in the evening, when Malcolm Graham 
came, she made her appearance in the drawing- 
room, with manners as lively and a spirit as ex- 
uberant as if she had not that day trampled a 
human heart under her feet. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TWO GOOD SAMARITANS. 

nRE you going out?" asked Julia, 
the next morning as she met Eve- 
lyn in the hall, attired as if for 
a walk. 

"As you see, I am already 
equipped," replied Evelyn, point- 
ing to a small lunch basket on the stand. "I 
made my purchases yesterday, and early this 
morning cook prepared the chicken and broth." 

"Ah, you are going to see Mrs. Williams, I sup- 
pose. It is a visit you always seem to enjoy." 

"Yes, I am going to see Mrs, Williams," re- 
plied Evelyn. "Will you go with me?" 

"I might as well as not. They say an early 
walk is good for the health. I understand that 
Malcolm Graham, ever since he picked their little 
boy up from the street, after he had been run 
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over, has taken an interest in the Williams family. 
Have you ever met him there?" 

"No. He very likely makes his calls in the 
afternoon. Mrs. Williams often speaks of him, 
though, and of his kindness to them. Will you 
get ready?" 

"I don't believe I will go this time; it is a 
long walk. We will go some afternoon when we 
are out driving. Come to think of it, I must 
finish the first volume of the History of England 
to-day. You know Malcolm Graham promised 
to bring me the second this evening, and I must 
not seem slow." 

"How do you enjoy trying to be literary?" 

"Oh, it is very wearing," answered Julia, with 
a comical air of affliction. "So many battles to 
fight that I am perfectly exhausted. When one 
thinks of all the men that have been killed oflF, 
and there can be none left to do more fighting, lo 
and behold, hosts seem to spring up as if from 
the ground, and one has it all to go over again. 
If all brushing up is like the History of England, 
I could not live through a very long siege of it. 
Gk)od-by." 

At the Williams' shanty, Evelyn found things 
in better condition than she had expected. Little 
Frank was sitting up near the door, while his 
mother was engaged in finishing the morning 
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house work. At sight of her visitor a smile lit 
up Mrs. Williams' face, chasing away for an 
instant the distressed expression that had be- 
come habitual to it. 

"How are you this morning?" inquired Evelyn, 
putting her basket on the rude pine table. 

"Thank you, miss, I am much better than I 
was," replied Mrs. Williams, speaking slowly 
and giving her pronouns most marked and pecu- 
liar inflections. 

"And you will grow better each day, for you 
have a good constitution to help you." 

"I had, miss, but am all broken down,"* said 
Mrs. Williams, the distressed look again gather- 
ing in her face. "It all comes of being poor. 
I have worked too hard and I have seen trouble. 
I was the mother of seven children, but we were 
too poor to raise them, and so they died all ex- 
cept Frank and Mary." 

"Poor mother, you have seen trouble," said 
Evelyn, sympathetically, "but you must try and 
forget it for the sake of Frank and Mary. Mary 
is a fine, healthy child, and so is Frank, when 
he keeps frorn under the wheels. Many a rich 
woman would envy mamma her two healthy chil- 
dren." 

"They will have need of their health," said 
their mother in slow tones. "They say that poor 
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people have healthy children, but you must not 
think, miss, it is good for a body to be poor. It 
is because the weak ones all die off." 

Evelyn shuddered at these doleful remarks 
made in the most matter-of-fact way and Mrs. 
Williams went on in the same querulous tone : 

"I don't see what good being poor does my 
health. If we had money enough to build us a 
shanty away from this damp, swampy, miserable 
place, there might be a chance for me to get 
well." 

"We will soon arrange that," said Evelyn, 
pleasantly. "My friends have thought best to 
make some investments for me in this city, and 
so I have come in possession of a comfortable 
little house, and I would be glad to have you 
move in and take care of it for me." 

"Oh, thank you, miss ! The first time you set 
your foot in this shanty I said that you would 
bring us luck. You are too good," grasping and 
kissing Evelyn's hand. "You are an angel." 

To escape further demonstrations Evelyn dis- 
engaged her hand, walked to the table and called 
attention to the contents of her basket. 

"Now, Mrs. Williams," she said, assuming a 
pretty air of authority, "you sit at the end of 
the table, and there, Frank, I will draw your chair 
up to your mother's right. Now I shall get some 
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dishes from the cupboard, and arrange the lunch- 
eon to suit myself." 

Frank's face brightened, while he eagerly 
watched Evelyn empty the basket of its tempting 
contents. 

**My dream," cried Mrs. Williams, "has come 
true. One night I dreamed that I took a walk 
up to your house. I was sitting on the porch, 
when you brought me a bright tin pan, filled 
with scraps that were left from your table, and 
out of this pan I began to pick bits of every 
good thing I had ever heard of, and there I sat 
tasting a bit of everything, and every time I put 
my hand in the pan I found some new good 
thing." 

Evelyn stopped midway in the act of pouring 
some broth into a saucepan, preparatory to warm- 
ing it. An unconscious smile played about her 
pretty lips as she thought of the extravagant 
picture Mrs. Williams' imagination must draw 
of the universal prodigality of the wealthy. As 
she turned she saw Malcolm Graham standing 
near the low doorway. He also had listened to 
Mrs. Williams' dream, but he had been more in- 
tent on watching her fair listener in her attitude 
of attention than in aught else. He now entered 
the shanty, and laughingly begged permission 
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to assist Miss Cross in her new and interesting 
role of waitress. 

"Oh, no/' protested Mrs. Williams. "I never 
was waited upon, and I should be ashamed to have 
the likes of you wait upon me. I couldn't think 
of it, miss; indeed I couldn't, sir." 

Malcolm immediately proceeded to his duties 
as medical adviser. In this he acquitted him- 
self so well as to make a highly favorable im- 
pression on Evelyn, who could not help admiring 
the general gravity of his professional manner. 

When about to take his leave, he said, turning 
to Evelyn : 

"Miss Cross, I left my horse and phaeton a few 
steps from the house and as I intend to drive 
around to see Miss Tompkins, you could make 
my drive doubly pleasant by being my compan- 
ion. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

I DRIVE TO Dayton's bluff, 

R HEN they were seated side by 
side, Malcolm proposed that they 
take a drive up to Dayton's Bluff 
before going home. 

"Poor Mrs. Williams' constitu- 
tion, I fear, is hopelessly ruined," 
remarked Evelyn, "It seems as though women 
have to bear more than their share of the burden 
o£ life." 

"That depends," said Malcolm thoughtfully. 
"The wife of the poor man, I confess, too often 
immolates herself upon the altar of self-sacrifice. 
She rises with her husband, working untiringly 
as long as he does, and in the evening, when he 
no longer labors, there are still a thousand things 
which require her attention," 

"Yoa make frequent visits among the poor, 
then?" asked Evelyn. She had discovered that 
Malcolm had an earnest side to his character 
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quite different from the one in which JuUa saw 
him. 

"I go about among all classes," he answered 
gaily, for though he might be earnest he was 
never morose. "It takes a lot to keep a lively 
young fellow like me busy and out of mischief. 
I lead a sort of double life: one up on Summit 
Avenue with my mother and her friends, and an- 
other one about town.*' 

"Tell me what else you have observed," ques- 
tioned Evelyn, with characteristic interest. 

"I have observed," he said, looking at her 
doubtfully, "that if some women bear more than 
their share of the burden, there is another class 
who lack all inclination for the duties that belong 
to them ; who, in other words, waAt to do every- 
thing but what they ought to do." 

"Are there not men of that class also?" in- 
quired Evelyn. 

"What I mean holds true principally of your 
sex. I have noticed that men of the higher 
classes are more in harmony with the work of 
their positions than the women. If you will 
closely observe the conversation of women you 
will find that it is largely made up of such re- 
marks as 'How I hate housekeeping,' 'How I 
hate sewing' — 'Is there anything more disagree- 
able than looking after all the petty details?' 
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'What an awful undertaking it is to have the care 
of a baby !' and so on ad infinitum. What would 
you think of merchants, for instance, if, when 
they came together, they indulged in expressions 
like these : 'How I hate to sell goods !' — *How I 
hate to do the buying!' or of any business man 
who would say : *I have no taste for the drudgery 
of looking over long columns of figures, and I 
will not do it if I can help it!' — 'What satisfac- 
tion is there in making money, and having to 
spend it on food and clothing for the family ?' and 
so on. In a man we would despise this unrea- 
sonable discontent, and yet this is a state of things 
only too prevalent among women, whose condi- 
tion, at worst, is one of comparative ease and 
prosperity." 

"You greatly astonish me," exclaimed Evelyn, 
with well affected surprise; "you who seem to 
be such an ardent admirer of our sex." 

"If it is an unfavorable picture," answered 
Malcolm, looking admiringly at his companion, "it 
is kept well in the background by the innumerable 
pictures of those women who bless the household 
and with which your sex daily diffuse an inde- 
scribable charm over our lives. But as neither 
sex is free from imperfections, you must pardon 
a man of some observation," and here he drew 
himself up with a humorous air of importance, 
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"if his discernment detects faults as well as vir- 
tues/' 

"What experience could you have had to leave 
upon your mind such a picture of us as the one 
you have just drawn?" 

"It was no uncommon circumstance, but a 
most tragic chapter in the history of one of my 
patients that directed my attention to this sub- 
ject. When I was practising medicine in Dr. 
Metcalf 's office in the southern part of the state, I 
had some experiences that taught me that many 
of our women who are under the care of a physi- 
cian are more in need of the spiritual guidance of 
a physician for the soul. The women of this 
age are fostering a dislike for the duties of mar- 
riage and the home that too often ends in a 
tragedy." As Malcolm ceased speaking, the 
thought came to him that there was no other 
woman in the world, to his mind, who could 
listen like Evelyn, nor was there any one to 
whom he would have spoken as he did to her. 

"Ah, now you are serious," said Evelyn, "like 
Colonel Wallbaum and the Count, you, too, 
have set up a danger signal before my eyes and 
this is quite the biggest of them all I" 

"You must not forget that I believe that women 
lead on the spiritual plane." 

"Yes, but if they are to continue to lead on 
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the spiritual plane, there is a certain process of 
growth that must be passed through." 

Here the conversation was interrupted, for 
they had reached Dayton's Bluff, and for a few 
moments there was silence as Evelyn gazed at 
the magnificent panorama unfolded from the edge 
of this cliff, overlooking the Mississippi. They 
were several hundred feet above the river, and 
the Saintly City on her seven hills looked entran- 
cing from that distance. 

"There is another side to the question," re- 
sumed Evelyn, thoughtfully. "If you believe in 
the theory of evolution, women are but obeying 
an irresistible law when they chafe against re- 
strictions that narrow the sphere of their activi- 
ties. Herbert Spencer traces the change of the 
uniform into the complex, and can women alone 
be exempt from this law of evolution? It is my 
opinion that it is the working of this wide- 
spread and irresistible law of evolution that makes 
the women of our age restless. Their nervous 
system, their faculties and powers have become 
widely differentiated, and they chafe at the re- 
strictions that would force them all into like 
activities. A sifting movement is ever going on 
that must gradually bring about a change; just 
what that change is to be, what its limitations, I 
shall not attempt to guess." 
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Malcolm gazed wonderingly on her counte- 
nance while she spoke. He contrasted the mascu- 
line strength of her arguments with the soft 
tones of her voice and the delicate beauty of her 
face and form. 

"Truly," he said, "since we played together 
as children you have gathered stores of reflection. 
Then we did not talk upon such weighty sub- 
jects. I acknowledge the force of what you say, 
but that does not make this restless and unsettled 
disposition on the part of your sex less a weak- 
ness in their character. If a woman has faculties 
of a high order that she feels impelled to de- 
velop, I would throw no obstacle in her path ; but 
how seldom does a woman enter upon a life-work 
with earnestness of purpose. There is a large 
field open for your sex in the practice of medi- 
cine, where she could minister to the soul as well 
as to the body." 

"Now," cried Evelyn, teasingly, "instead of 
warning me you have given me a new ideal I 
have been impatient to do something to make my- 
self largely useful and I've found it, thanks to 
you. I will be a doctor." 

"You!" cried Malcolm, and he trembled and 
turned pale at the thought. 

"But see," she said, evasively, "the sun is over 
our heads. It is time we returned home." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A DECLAKATION, 

" N the evening Malcolm brought 
Julia the second volume of a his- 
tory of England that he had rec- 
ommended her to read. She met 
him on the veranda, where it 
was her custom to receive her 
friends during the warm summer nights. It 
happened that they were standing together at one 
end of the veranda, a little apart from Mr. and 
Mrs. Tompkins, who were seated together en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. 

"Mr. Graham," said Julia carelessly, "what 
did you and Evelyn have to talk about all the 
forenoon so very interesting as to make you for- 
get when it was time for lunch?" 

"I can hardly give our theme a definite name; 
perhaps it had some bearing on the subject of 
woman's rights," replied Malcolm indifferently. 
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"I did not know that Evelyn was an advocate 
of women's rights." 

"I do not thmk she is in the sense that you 
perhaps mean, but she shares and sympathizes 
with the feelings that have led to the agitation of 
the subject. As to women's right to vote and 
legislate, I do not know what her opinions 
are. 

"Well, right or wrong, opinions or no opinions, 
I believe the time will yet come when women will 
vote, and then," she said, affecting a pretty, 
threatening air, "won't we show you our power ?" 

"What can you do that will make your fair 
sex so very formidable?" 

"We will elect all of our friends to office, make 
the most indulgent husband or the handsomest 
man President, and run things generally." 

"Then I had better take an account of my 
sweethearts, and weigh my chances." 

"An endless task, I fear," said Julia, laugh- 
ingly, "for you have so many." 

Just then there came from the drawing-room 
plaintive strains from the opera Faust. Malcolm 
thought of the player and said earnestly : 

"If I had but one." 

"If you had but one I" echoed Julia. "Oh, you 
mean one instead of many." 

"Well, then, if I had but w-o-n." 
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"Ah! I understand," said Julia, "if you had 
but won — I am won." 

"But you being won, you cannot be that one," 
repeated Malcolm. 

"Although I am one, I am no longer won, for 
I happen to remember that I am no longer en-' 
gaged to Lieutenant Saunders." 

Malcolm expressed surprise and then moved 
toward the end of the veranda. After addressing 
a few remarks to Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins he 
entered the drawing-room. There was but a dim 
light stealing in from the hall and Malcolm 
reached Evelyn's side unperceived. He bent 
toward her and sang low and soft to her playing : 
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Oh how strange! like a spell 
Does the evening bind me, 
'And a szveet and languid charm. 
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Evelyn's hands glided from the piano ; his face 
nearly touched hers while he whispered : 

"Evelyn, I love you." 

Tender was the sound of those ever mystic 
words, and for an instant all her senses yielded to 
the soft spell. Unresistingly, she felt his warm 
cheek pressed against her own, but ere his arm 
was around her form she drew away from him 
and standing before him, murmured: 
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"And I have said to myself, I will not love." 

"Ah ! but you cannot help it. You have youth, 
and a bright, warm heart, and these will overcome 
your determination. I ask for no pledge, no 
promise, only assure me that you care for me, 
that there is none other whom you prefer to me." 

"Have I a right," she replied, in soft, dreamy 
tones, "to give you this assurance, knowing that 
I can never return your love?" 

"Why not, if it will make me supremely happy ? 
You do not know how much you are to me, how 
the thought of you inspires me with high pur- 
poses. In your presence I feel that I was born for 
better, greater things than those that held my 
youth. Think of the years before me, of the 
manhood that your influence could enrich. I lay 
all my future before you; years that could be 
made precious beyond compare in usefulness. 
If," he said, coming a step nearer, "you cherish 
the least spark of affection for me, be it ever so 
little, you would do me a great wrong did you 
withhold the sweet confession. Be kind, Evelyn, 
one word of hope. If even " 

What Evelyn's answer would have been, we 
may never know, for at this juncture Mrs. Tomp- 
kins was seen advancing toward them. 

"Mr. Graham, might we have the pleasure of 
seeing you here to-morrow? Mr. Tompkins has 
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invited a gentleman and his sister and two gentle- 
men besides to dine with us. They are strangers, 
but, as Mr. Tompkins describes them as being 
very interesting, I have ventured to ask you to 
meet them/' 

"To-morrow shall be marked upon my memory. 
To come here is always an event to which I look 
forward with pleasure." 

A few moments later they were joined by Mr. 
Tompkins and Julia. The latter had noticed with 
pain that a marked change had taken place in 
Malcolm's manner toward her immediately after 
she had informed him of her broken engagement, 
and now he did not once address her with his 
usual lively sallies. All her attempts at gay con- 
versation, at drawing him to her side apart from 
the rest, were of no avail. He lingered until late, 
in the vain expectation of seeing Evelyn alone, if 
only for a moment. Though he found no favor- 
able moment to again press her for an answer, 
yet he went forth that night exultingly hopeful. 
Had not her manner told him more plainly than 
words that her heart inclined toward him? Had 
he not instinctively felt that momentary yielding 
to the spell that drew their hearts together ? 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



"lO you know," said Julia, standing 
before the mirror in Evelyn's 
room, and by an easy, graceful 
motion spreading out the train 
of her violet satin dress, "I be- 
lieve this is my favorite color; 
it is the only color that it not common. Cardinal, 
old gold, blue and pink have all been worn so 
much." 

"It sets you off well. Your toilet is very ef- 
fective," said Evelyn, smiling in womanly appre- 
ciation. "You will certainly create a sensation 
among your guests." 

"That is my intention," said Julia, nodding her 
head decisively, 

"Who are your guests and what are they like ?" 
inquired Evelyn. 

"There is a Mexican named Don Miguel Hi- 
dalgo. Papa says that he claims to be a descend- 
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ant of the famous revolutionary priest of the same 
name. Then there is a Mr. De Young and his 
sister, wealthy New Yorkers, and one other, the 
most interesting of all, papa says, but I have for- 
gotten his name. But do hurry and be down be- 
fore dinner is announced." 

An hour later Evelyn descended the stairs, her 
slender form arrayed in floating robes of white; 
a bunch of snowy poppies, those floweVs that 
friendship had endeared, fastened at her girdle. 
A small white object lying on the hall floor at- 
tracted her attention. Mechanically she stooped 
to pick it up ; it was a handkerchief of soft, web- 
like texture, and she crushed it together in the 
palm of her hand. She could not tell why, but at 
that instant she saw before her mental vision an 
image of the stranger; she felt his presence and 
his influence as she had felt them that night upon 
the balcony. Bearing within her the conviction 
that she was again to be under the gaze of those 
dark, lustrous eyes, she entered the drawing- 
room. Like one in a dream, she heard Mr. 
Tompkins utter the formal words of an intro- 
duction in which she distinguished the name Al- 
listo. She bowed, and raising her inquiring eyes 
they rested for an instant on the face that had a 
moment before been so strangely prefigured to 
her mind. 
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Introductions to the other guests followed. 
This ceremony over, dinner was announced and 
AUisto offered her his arm. 

"I knew we would meet again/' floated in low, 
rich tones on Evelyn's ear. "You have not for- 
gotten me/' and he drew the hand that rested 
shrinkingly upon his arm toward him. 

At that touch a thrill permeated her veins ; she 
withdrew her hand and replied in a constrained 
voice : 

"The events of that night were so inexplicable 
that I have endeavored to dismiss them from my 
mind." 

This little episode had passed unnoticed by all 
except Malcolm, who, while apparently engaged 
in lively conversation, had watched Evelyn's 
every movement since her advent. From the 
moment she had glanced upward into the face 
of the distinguished looking stranger it was as 
if a weight had suddenly been sprung upon the 
fond hopes that less than twenty-four hours be- 
fore had buoyed him up into heights of delight. 
In silence he took his seat next to Miss De Young. 
Julia's place was between Mr. De Young and 
the Mexican. 

Mr. De Young's looks gave unmistakable evi- 
dence to his being well fed and well housed. 
There was about him a pleasing air of comfort 
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and ease; his eye was animated and intelligent, 
as well as mirthful. In its quiet perfection his 
dress defied criticism, and the diamonds that 
flashed upon his shirt front, though not half so 
large as the stones worn by the Mexican, were of 
the purest water. 

"As good a Chablis as I ever tasted," said Mr. 
De Young, as the first course was removed. "I 
fully concur in that German saying. 
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Who loves not woman, wine and song. 
Remains a fool his whole life long/ 



"I can assure you. Miss Tompkins, I adore 
them ; how much I adore them I never knew until 
to-day. Perhaps it is a little strange that such an 
ardent admirer of your sex should have remained 
a bachelor so long. My dear mother has often 
urged me to get married, but I would invariably 
answer that the bonds of matrimony would sadly 
interfere with that dear proverb of mine. Erst 
komme ich; dann komme ich noch einmal; dann 
komme ich wieder, which, rendered into English, 
would be somewhat like this : / come first ; then 
/ come once more ; then / come again." 

"You might find some one who could carry out 
that delightful proverb as effectually as your- 
self," said Julia, with a defiant toss of her head. 
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"I hope he will when we return to Saratoga," 
said Miss De Young, a girl of about eighteen, 
with a pretty, innocent face. 

"Then you could not be induced to spend your 
summer here,'' said Mrs. Tompkins, addressing 
herself to Mr. De Young. 

"Madam, I could not spend a summer away 
from my dear Saratoga; I need the excitement. 
It seasons my meals and spices my banquets. At 
feasts, in days gone by," he continued in a melan- 
choly tone, *'rare delicacies were served, but now 
we have nothing rare. Each day my menu offers 
me the products of nearly the whole world." 

"I sympathize with you," retorted Julia. "We 
shall have to invent a new species so that you can 
have a change. I believe there has been some- 
thing in the newspapers lately about a Frenchman 
producing or creating a new animal. Perhaps 
this may help you." 

"A scientific miracle," replied Mr. De Young, 
smiling complacently, "and nothing tangible 
enough to build one's hopes of a dinner upon. I 
think I shall rest satisfied with the menu that the 
best caterers can offer me for the present, and 
Saratoga to add spice to it." 

The conversation now became general, the talk 
changing from politics and the anecdotes of the 
day to literature and travels. AUisto was drawn 
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into the conversation. Evelyn listened to him 
with admiration not unmingled with reverence. 
She wondered how his years had sufficed in mak- 
ing him so familiar with the great nations of the 
earth. He seemed to draw from a mind stored 
with vast treasures gathered by travel, observa- 
tion and reflection; his representations seemed 
to her larger than those of all others ; they spoke 
to her of the universal ; they brought before her 
mind the grand, the majestic drama of human 
life. Meanwhile, the business of the hour was 
not neglected, and, indeed, the contagious pres- 
ence of that jovial epicure, Mr. De Young, in- 
spired due attention to the material pleasures of 
the feast. 

A cup of odorous Mocha finished the dinner, 
and the ladies repaired to the veranda, leaving 
the gentlemen to their cigars and the discussion 
of the mining interests in Mexico. Don Miguel 
Hidalgo had come to the States for the purpose 
of interesting capitalists in the formation of a 
stock company for working certain gold mines in 
Mexico, and they were that day to listen to his 
explanations and plans. 

"You are glad your school days are over?" 
Evelyn was saying to Miss De Young, attracted 
toward her by her sweet face. 
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"Oh, yes; though I still have lessons in vocal 
and instrumental music." 

"Don't you continue your French and Ger- 



man: 
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No, I do not. I speak French and German 
quite well ; we use both languages in the family. 
I had a French nurse for years, and at present 
we have a German governess for my younger sis- 
ters." 

"Yqu are fortunate in knowing German. I 
found it such a difficult language. I never have 
been able to master the grammar to my satisfac- 
tion." 

"I learned it more from practice than from 
books," replied Miss De Young. "I suppose the 
grammar is difficult, but, then, our language must 
seem strange and difficult to foreigners. There 
are so many words of different meaning pro- 
nounced alike." 

■ Julia smiled a little scornfully at this insipid 
colloquy, and, leaning back in her chair, she drew 
forth a tiny mirror and, indolently scanning her 
face in the dainty glass, proceeded to arrange 
the curls over her forehead and to smooth her eye- 
brows. Miss De Young watched her curiously. 
Her eyes wandered from Julia's face to the 
queenlike form left well defined by the clinging 
satin garments. 
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"Don't they wear drapery on the dresses 
here ?" inquired Miss. De Young. 

"Yes ; drapery on dresses is very common here 
as elsewhere," said Julia, grandly, at the same 
time spreading out the train of her dress and 
feeling no little exultation as she contrasted her 
gorgeous apparel with the plain attire of her city 
guest. "I prefer a more artistic style, like the 
clinging." 

"Did your dress come from New York?" 

"No; I get all my things here," said Julia, 
haughtily. 

"Oh ! I didn't know you could get satins here. 
Do you have operas and theatres?" 

"You dear, unsophisticated child," said Julia, 
with affected sweetness, "of course we do. The 
managers would as soon take our money as any 
one's else." 

"Then you can go to the opera," said Miss De 
Young, doubtfully, "but I suppose the best artists 
do not come here. But I should not like to be 
sick here. Do you have good doctors?" 

"I refer you for information to Dr. Graham," 
said Julia, significantly. 

Malcolm, who had been standing in the door- 
way, advanced out on the veranda. 

"We have men here versed in all the branches 
of the healing art," he began, gravely. "There is 
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no reason why doctors should not drink in med- 
ical knowledge here as well as elsewhere, and 
the climate being healthy, there is no reason why 
it should disagree with them." 

Miss De Young looked mystified, being slow to 
detect the covert mischief in his words. Julia, 
scanning her disturbed countenance, laughed in- 
wardly. "There is much,'* continued Malcolm, 
deliberately, "that the human frame in Minnesota 
has in common with the human frame elsewhere. 
We have every reason to believe that the doctors 
here have nerve vesicles and nerve fibres, centrip- 
etal nerves and commissural fibres, for the pur- 
pose of receiving and conveying impressions; 
neither do I think that the atmosphere of Minne- 
sota would preserve any doctor alive who had not 
that great nervous centre, the medulla oblongata. 
Nor is there reason to suppose that the cerebrum 
or the cerebellum are wanting in any of our phy- 
sicians. Therefore, there being nothing in our 
climate inimical to the development of those con- 
trivances of the human frame that convey im- 
pressions to the mind, and the means for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge being very great and not con- 
fined to any particular place, we are justified in 
believing the evidences that point to the fact that 
we have men here who adorn and honor the pro- 
fession of medicine." 
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Evelyn, .**ough powerless to restrain her smiles 
at this learned tirade, had cast reproachful 
glances at Malcolm, but he had affected not to 
notice them and had infused greater earnestness 
into his speech ir. proportion as Miss De Young's 
face grew more puzzled. In the meantime Mr. 
De Young appeared, and invited them in to hear 
Don Miguel Hidalgo play Chopin's music. 

The Mexican was already seated at the piano. 
Evelyn dropped into a chair nearby the piano- 
forte, and had time while Don Miguel was strik- 
ing unconnected chords to observe him more 
closely than she had yet done. There was some- 
thing in his appearance that seemed familiar, and 
she began to wonder whether they had ever met 
before. He did not seem to be over thirty-eight 
or nine, and yet he might have been well past his 
fortieth year. He was possessed of a superb 
physique. His dark hair was worn long and was 
combed back from his square forehead. The 
lower part of his face was strongly though deli- 
cately modelled, and his complexion was dark 
and his eyes were blue and fearless. The dia- 
monds he wore were somewhat showy, a large 
opal sparkled upon his finger, and charms set 
with rare and quaint jewels hung from his watch- 
chain. 

With that air of impressive dignity only at the 
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command of male performers he struck the open- 
ing chords; he then lightly ran his fingers over 
the treble notes to a marked accompaniment in 
waltz time in the bass. Occasionally were heard 
a few notes of sequential harmony that seemed to 
hint at a melody yet to come, and then, as if the 
composer had been unable to carry out the happy 
thought, the music changed into light runs. 
While "Charming ! charming !" was being echoed 
aroimd the room Evelyn arose and, leaning 
against the instrument, inquired : 

"Which one of Chopin's waltzes was that? I 
do not remember ever to have heard it before." 

"I do not mind confessing to you that it wa». 
one of my own improvisations," said Don Miguel, 
carelessly. 

"You imitate a very eminent composer." 

"Yes, but it is not vanity that prompts me to 
play my own music under cover of so illustrious 
a name. Had I the genius to compose melodies 
like a Gounod or a Verdi I would need no scheme 
to induce my hearers to lend a favorable ear. 
Chopin's music is of that erratic style, with just 
touches of melody, that makes it possible for me 
to imitate it without much danger of discovery. 
I borrow Chopin's name, bathe my face in in- 
spiration, throw now pathos, now delicacy, into 
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my touch, and my music never fails to produce an 
eflfect. But listen to this." 

It was, indeed, a very different music that he 
now played. It went to the heart, echoing in 
deep, plaintive tones sentiments of the human 
breast that words cannot express. Apparently 
careless of the general applause that greeted him, 
Don Miguel arose and, moving toward Evelyn, 
said: 

"That is the music of Mexico. It was com- 
posed by a brown Indian, an Aztec, if you will. 
You should hear the music of that sublime land, 
as I have heard it, like sweet echoes caught from 
the luxuriant valleys, or mysterious' harmonies 
sent down from white-browed Popocatepetl and 
the snow-capped ridges of the great Sierras." 

"Now I can forgive you your opinion of 
Qiopin," said Evelyn. "Though your ear does 
not detect the genius in his compositions, yet you 
have a soul for music." 

"Will you not go with us out into the moon- 
light ?" said Julia, approaching with Allisto. "It 
is a lovely night and we wish to convince Don 
Hidalgo that neither Italy nor his loved Mexico 
can excel the purity of our atmosphere." 

"Now, do you surrender?" exclaimed Julia tri- 
umphantly, as they stood bathed in the soft light. 

"It is charming," replied Don Miguel, "but in 
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Mexico beauty reigns eternal — ^in January as well 
as in July." 

Julia laughed and made some retort which the 
clever Mexican caught up and sent back with a 
merry rebound. While the ball was being lightly 
flung back and forth, to the evident enjoyment 
of the company, Allisto drew Evelyn aside. 

"The night," he whispered, "seems strangely 
beautiful to me. The sky is clear ; limpid, silvery 
clouds glide dreamily; the pure air is tremulous 
with tender radiance. Come, look with me upon 
yonder star." 

Evelyn felt a slight tremor thrill through her. 
She readily distinguished the star he pointed out, 
for often since their first meeting upon the bal- 
cony she had unconsciously singled it from out 
the jewelled heavens. 

"When I look upon that star," said Allisto, "I 
seem to feel in a peculiar manner the influence of 
that mysterious force that connects the smallest 
thing of this small earth with the universe. Is it 
not true our sympathies reach out into the infinite 
of which we finite creatures must form a part? 
You also have a particular star," he said, more 
in a tone of assertion than of inquiry, and he bent 
his dark eyes earnestly upon her. 

"Yes," she faltered, "and it is that one." She 
felt his deep eyes on her without seeing them. 
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"A shooting star! Did you see it?" cried Mrs. 
Tompkins. 

As is usual on such occasions, all now pressed 
eagerly forward to see the heavenly traveler, 
though they must have known that shooting stars 
are wont to pass suddenly out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A WAKNING. 

"She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings. 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the universe." 

— Byron. 

BINDER cover of the brief excite- 
ment Mrs. Tompkins had pro- 
duced by calling attention to the 
shooting; star, Evelyn, feeling the 
need of being alone for a short 
space of time, sought the library 
— a small and quiet retreat, where a lounge 
drawn up in front of the reading table aiforded 
her a convenient place for rest and reflection. Her 
brain was in a tumult. The haunting face of Al- 
listo dwelt in her imaginaticm and would not be 
excluded. The interest he awakened in her per- 
plexed her; it was so full of mysterious and hid- 
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den meaning. This, she mused, must be the Al- 
Hsto of whom the Count had spoken to her; the 
being whose power over the minds of others her 
wise friend himself had acknowledged, and from 
him had come the cordial administered her dur- 
ing that sad sickness. She hid her face in her 
hands when she thought how like an answer to 
her maiden dream was his coming that night, 
when she sat in reverie on the balcony, and most 
strange of all it seemed to her that in crushing his 
handkerchief within her hand his near presence 
should have been prefigured to her mind. Why, 
she asked herself, did they from out all the heav- 
enly bodies that beam upon the sight, single out 
the same star? Vainly she asked herself the 
meaning of the sympathy between them. 

She rested her head wearily upon the lounge. 
Again came back to her the exciting thoughts 
that had followed their first meeting. Aspira- 
tions that had of late grown more moderate and 
defined again became bold, soaring and indefi- 
nite. Again she felt the silent rappings of hidden 
truths, urging her to overcome the obstacles that 
forbade them entrance into the chambers of her 
mind. 

Her hands left her head and sank down by her 
side. A languor had crept over her body without 
abating her mental exaltation. Again Allisto con- 
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ducted her to the shores of the ocean, and the 
Isle of Truth rose slowly from the waters. The 
phantasmagoria dominated her mental vision, 
when she was aroused by feeling a hand upon her 
brow and hearing a voice anxiously inquiring : 

"Are you not well, Evelyn ?" 

She raised her head and looked around in be- 
wilderment. Recognizing Malcolm in the dim 
light, standing patiently over her, she said : 

"I am well, thank you. I must have been very 
tired.'' 

She made a movement as if about to arise, when 
Malcolm gently forcing her back, said : 

"Rest your head upon the lounge. You should 
never be tired unless it were that you might enjoy 
the sweets of rest." 

He drew forward a chair and seated himself by 
her side, resting one hand upon the table. Mean- 
while Evelyn raised herself from her reclining 
position. 

"It is time the party broke up," he continued, 
"but the rest of the company are Mrs. Tompkins' 
guests for the night, and I have lingered on, 
in the hope of seeing you a moment alone. It 
has been a most unhappy day for me," and his 
voice was more sadly modulated than Evelyn had 
ever heard it. "It has seemed to me that you were 
utterly oblivious of my presence, and that you 
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trembled at the slightest touch of this Allisto. 
Will you explain this to — your friend?" 

Could she explain to another the riddle she 
could not solve to herself ? Only the night before, 
she had not been insensible to the spell of Mal- 
colm's love, and now its power to affect her heart 
otherwise than with pity seemed gone. 

"I can give no explanation," she replied, after 
a moment's pause, during which she determined to 
speak of what was uppermost in Malcolm's mind. 
"Only this — ^Allisto and I have met before, but 
once before, only." 

There was a pause, during which Evelyn en- 
deavored to summon resolution to answer what 
she knew was in Malcolm's thoughts. He was the 
first to break the silence. 

"I am waiting, hoping for one word of en- 
couragement." 

"Dear friend," she began in a low voice, to 
which kindness and gentleness lent a peculiar 
melody, "dear friend, — for you have in truth al- 
ways been a friend to me — let us forget the words 
you spoke to me last night. If my manner en- 
couraged feelings, that I am convinced I can 
never return, why, then, I am much to blame. I 
feel sorrow and humiliation that I have let that 
come to pass which a kind womanly nature should 
have taught me to prevent. Believe me," she 
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pleaded tearfully, "I would not willingly cause 
you an unhappy moment. Until last night, I did 
not realize what your feelings toward me were, 

and then, for a moment, " she broke off 

abruptly. 

"And then for a moment — " he repeated breath- 
lessly. 

"Perhaps for a moment I mistook friendship 
for love." 

"I will not believe it," said Malcolm passion- 
ately. "It is this singular stranger, this AUisto, 
who has come between us." Then more gently 
and with a new cadence of sadness in his voice 
he continued : 

"Beware how you allow yourself to be carried 
away by this man whom you have known so 
short a time. Already you are fascinated by his 
peculiar mental organization, the magnetism of 
which I feel but detest. He is not suited to give 
you peaceful happiness; he would but lead you 
still farther away from the joys within your 
reach; from the duties near at hand, to things 
remote and unattainable. You are fitted by nature 
to animate, to infuse strength into others; but 
under the influence of a mind like Allisto's, your 
power would be gone, you would be too utterly 
dominated by him. You ask how I know this. 
Ah, love is a great sharpener of the faculties. I 
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do not say this to urge my love ; I warn you only 
as a friend." 

"Why do you speak to me in this way of Al- 
listo?" she faltered. "Have I not said I will not 
love? And, believe me, not caprice but weighty 
reasons have brought me to this decision. If I 
would remain true to my principles, my resolu- 
tions must not waver. Why need you be so ear- 
nest ?" she pleaded. "Be my gay and happy friend 
again." 

"If I cannot be to you more than a friend, I 
will never be less; so help me Heaven!" 

As if to endorse the solemnity of this assertion, 
the clock struck the hour of twelve, in deep and 
sonorous strokes. Malcolm passed from, the 
room silent and with bowed head, while the chim- 
ing echoes still lingered in the air. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE MONTEZUMA MINES. 



1 



■jORTEZ represented to the natives 
of Mexico that he and his Spanish 
followers were afflicted with a 
disease of the heart for which 
gold was a panacea. Perhaps 
Mr. Tompkins was not entirely 
free from a modem form of the same malady. 
Certain it is that Don Miguel's mining project had 
awakened in him exciting reminiscences of the 
marvellous reports that have been made concern- 
ing the mineral wealth of Mexico. The golden 
mountains of the land of the Montezumas were 
like loadstones, drawing him into speculation, but, 
on the other hand, the fear of risking a large sum 
of money in an uncertain enterprise troubled him, 
and chased slumber from his eyes. The next 
morning he embraced the first opportunity of con- 
fiding his uneasiness to his wife and daughter. 
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"Write to our son George, and ask his advice," 
Mrs. Tompkins had said, whereupon Julia broke 
in decisively with: 

"George will do well enough, if he manages his 
own business. If I were you, papa, I would consult 
with Mr. De Young. He's a man of the world, 
and much too astute to be inveigled into a foolish 
enterprise by any number of Don Miguel Hidal- 
gos. I think you'll be perfectly safe if you 
guide yourself by whatever course he intends to 
pursue." 

"You know so little of Mr. De Young," said 
Mr. Tompkins, meditatively, "how came you to 
rate his qualities so high ?" 

"Oh, papa, you know that is something one 
cannot always explain. My woman's intuition, I 
suppose. Make him, in all candor, your coun- 
sellor, and I wager that he will more than justify 
your confidence." 

Mr. Tompkins lost no time in acting upon his 
daughter's advice, and an hour later he had given 
Mr. De Young such an insight into his financial 
affairs as was necessary in order to form a judg- 
ment of the risks that could with prudence be as- 
sumed. 

"I should never," Mr. De Young was saying, 
while critically and complacently eyeing the cigar 
he held between the forefinger and thumb of his 
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shapely hand, "I should never invest more in a 
venture of this kind than I could afford to lose. 
Again, I should always sell my stock as soon as 
I could see a fair profit and let others, who under- 
stand the business, work the mines. Investing in 
mines is a very hazardous business. There is 
often more money put into those mines, than is 
taken out. I understand that the Rea del Monte 
mines of Mexico have not paid expenses for years, 
and the silver they yield is enormous." 

"And yet," said Mr. Tompkins, "it was these 
mines that made a muleteer who found a shaft iii 
seventeen hundred and something so fabulously 
rich. He invited Charles IV., King of Spain, to 
America, promising that His Majesty should not 
have to set foot on the new world, but only upon 
gold from Monte del Rea." 

"Remember that is an exceptional case," replied 
Mr. De Young, after taking a luxurious puff at 
his cigar. "For the one who makes, there are 
thousands who lose." 

"Yes, yes; perhaps you are right. And then 
besides all else, I have no confidence in Don Hi- 
dalgo." 

"We need not take Don Hidalgo into consid- 
eration. We would have to ascertain for our- 
selves whether or not he can transfer to us a right 
to work the mines, and if all things were favor- 
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able, he might be hung as a bandit, and it would 
not affect our speculation in the least. There are 
numerous other reasons why I should not care to 
invest in mines in Mexico. I see Don Hidalgo," 
he continued, glancing out through the window, 
"coming this way, and what I have to say on this 
particular point may as well be said before him." 

Don Miguel, casting his eyes about him as 
though he were taking in a vast area, advanced 
to the centre* of the room. 

"Well," he said, "how is our mining project 
getting on?" 

"As far as I am concerned, I think it is almost 
buried," said Mr. De Young. 

"It cannot be buried very deep yet," said Don 
Miguel, laughing slightly, "for only yesterday 
you were engaged in contemplating it." 

"You say that you discovered, denounced 
and recorded the mine," Mr. De Young went on, 
not heeding the pleasantry. "If I mistake not, 
according to your mining laws, we would only be 
allowed to work a certain number of varas. Then 
in Mexico, the transportation of the machinery 
we would need is difficult, unsafe and expensive. 
Brigandage is carried on to such an alarming ex- 
tent that we would have to be protected on all 
sides, by an armed force. I hardly think that you 
can count on me or my influence. If I wish to 
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invest in mines, there are plenty of them within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, without 
going to Mexico." 

*'Gentlemen, let me prove to you that I am not 
without resources," said Don Miguel earnestly, 
seating himself on a divan near the two men. "I 
will now offer you the best chance that men ever 
had of making a princely fortune. I propose to 
you that we form a stock company to work one of 
the richest mines in the United States, called the 
Montezuma mines. They are one of the lost 
mines. I had hoped that I could realize enough 
money out of the leads I discovered in Oajaca, 
Mexico, to enable me to reserve these mines to 
be worked by myself, and some old and tried 
friends, but your decision has made me alter 
my plans. The Montezuma mines are the oldest 
in America and are supposed to have been worked, 
in a crude way, by the Aztecs. This supposition 
would seem to be corroborated by the numerous 
shafts that have been found. The Indians have 
a legend that the Montezumas brought the 
precious metals for their temples from here, and 
that the Great Spirit will protect these mines 
against all who attempt to work them for any 
other purpose. I can, at any time you say, pro- 
duce a title to the Montezuma mines of Presidio 
County, Texas." 
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"Is the title good ?" asked Mr. De Young, walk- 
ing to the open window, and flinging out his cigar 
stump. "Some "of those old Spanish titles in 
Texas are doubtful." 

"The title is good," replied Don Miguel. "It is 
no longer a Spanish title. It is a title given by the 
State of Texas." 

"Will the mines be difficult to work?" asked 
Mr. Tompkins, who had been an attentive and de- 
lighted listener. 

"The advantages of working these mines are 
unsurpassed," replied Don Miguel emphatically. 
"I myself have found surface croppings that as- 
sayed as high as three hundred ounces of silver 
to a ton of ore. The mineral is to be found in 
large quantities very near the surface. These 
mines are situate in the Chinati mountains, about 
eighteen miles north of Presidio del Norte. The 
Chinati mountain region possesses a good climate. 
There the workman can carry on his labor all the 
year round, without interruption either from ex- 
treme heat or cold. All the water that is needed 
can be found in the mountain canyons. Nature 
here provided everything necessary for the carry- 
ing on of mining successfully." 

While Don Miguel was talking, Allisto was 
seen through the open window, advancing toward 
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the house. In his hand he carried a cane which he 
gently swung back and forth as he walked. 

"These mines are known to Allisto," said Don 
Miguel, arising hastily and going toward the door. 
"Be kind enough not to say anything about them 
to him for the present. I have some specimens of 
the ore that you can submit to him, without saying 
where they came from." 

In the hall Don Miguel encountered Allisto. 
With a quick and sharp eye-glance at the cane 
the latter held in his hand, he said : 

"What a curious cane you carry !" 

"Would you like to examine it?" asked Allisto, 
at the same time passing the cane over to Don 
Miguel. 

"It is of light wood," said Don Miguel, balanc- 
ing the cane on the palm of his hand, "and the 
head is composed of a large bright jewel or stone. 
You seem to affect peculiar canes." 

"This is indeed a peculiar cane," replied Al- 
listo, with low emphasis. "It was given to me by 
a Brahmin, and is said to possess wondrous 
powers." 

Don Miguel laughed derisively. 

"Do you doubt it ?" asked Allisto. 

"Do I doubt it?" mockingly reiterated Don 
Miguel. 
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"If you dare test its powers," said Allisto 
sternly, "meet me this evening in the library!" 

"If I dare!" exclaimed Don Miguel, and he 
stood there motionless with flashing eyes. "I love 
danger. Then why should I fear such mummery 
as this?" 

If you have secrets — " came wamingly. 
If I have secrets," interrupted Don Miguel, 
and they can be taken from me, he who takes 
them is welcome to them. I will not fail at the 
farce this evening." 

And he passed on with a profound and sardonic 
bow. 



it 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

DON MIGUEL'S SECRET. 

ilHE lamps were not yet lighted 
when Don Miguel met Allisto at 
the library door. He glanced 
into the room and then drew back 
whispering : 

"We cannot use the library. 
Miss Cross is there seated near the window." 

"Miss Cross may witness the test," replied Al- 
listo in an undertone, "unless you particularly 
object." 

"No, why should I?" Don Miguel replied 
angrily. "It is a farce at best, but one does not 
always appear to the advantage one could wish in 
a farce, you know." 

Allisto advancing into the room, said : 
"Miss Cross, we have come here for the pur- 
pose of trying an interesting little experiment. 
Lend it your presence and it will be made doubly 
interesting." 
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"Will your experiment bear the light?'* Don 
Miguel inquired, scornfully. 

"Most truly it will. The virtues of this cane," 
he began impressively, "cannot be made manifest 
without subscribing to certain conditions. You 
will seat yourself there," addressing Don Miguel, 
"and I will take a seat opposite. Now look fixedly 
upon the mystic stone of this cane; do not take 
your eyes from it." 

"I implicitly obey your behests, O mighty con- 
jurer from the East," said Don Miguel sarcasti- 
cally, seating himself as directed. "This is not the 
first time that legerdemain has amused me, though 
it will be the first time that I ever made myself 
a subject for such tricks." 

Evelyn leaned against the bookcase, intently 
watching the two men seated directly opposite 
each other. AUisto held the cane firmly in his 
hand, at a distance of about a foot from Don 
Miguel's eyes, and a little above their level. With 
his left hand he made undulatory movements in 
front of the Mexican's forehead. Minute after 
minute passed in silence, unbroken save by the 
monotonous ticking of the clock. The scornful 
smile had passed away from Don Miguel's face. 
His eyelids grew heavy, and he seemed to struggle 
with a drowsiness that would not be thrown off; 
with many efforts he opened his eyes only to close 
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them again. The muscles of his face became con- 
vulsively contracted, and then settled into the im- 
mobility of a statue. His arms dropped motion- 
less by his side, and his head fell lifelessly against 
the chain 

Evelyn drew near, a deadly pallor overspread- 
ing her countenance, and gazed upon the insen- 
sible form of the Mexican. There was some- 
thing in his face that visibly affected her. With 
clasped hands, she stood for a few moments and 
scanned the features before her. Then she drew 
away murmuring: 

"Strange, strange, that I did not see the striking 
likeness before." 

She raised her eyes with a start, and met the 
dark splendor of Allisto's gaze bent penetratingly 
upon her. Her strange emotion elicited no ques- 
tion from him, however. He immediately directed 
his attention to the Mexican. Laying his hand 
on Don Miguel's forehead he said in a voice of 
stern command : 

"Follow me to the Chinati mountains. Now 
speak." 

There was a perceptible twitching of Don 
Miguel's lips, and then came in low tones the fol- 
lowing words : 

"I am tired. I have climbed far up the moun- 
tain." There was an instant's pause, when he re- 
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sumed in a more spirited voice : "Summer adorns 
the sublime scene before me, and it is flooded witK 
the pale light of the moon. To-night, I know 
not why, I and my comrades seem to be like 
hideous blemishes upon this lovely world/' 

"Cast your eye up the pass in the direction of 
Fort Davis," commanded Allisto. 

"Ah ! there comes the wagon that we saW from 
the mountain top yesterday, and we have spotted 
it as a smuggling wagon. And by my life, some 
five miles or more back of it, comes a solitary 
horseman. I must make haste and join my men. 
Here I am at the head of the band, ready to lead 
the attack. We surround the wagon. The 
two men who accompany it will make but 
slight show of resistance, and are easily 
overpowered. I order our collector of tribute to 
stand forth. Ponte comes to the front, and pom- 
pously addresses the trembling smugglers. 'If 
ye be honest men, and answer truthfully, ye shall 
be justly dealt with according to our laws. Ye 
are sly scamps, and are trying to evade the tariff. 
Ye thought to escape into Mexico by crossing the 
line at Presidio del Norte. But our trusty officers 
were too vigilant for you.' We all laugh while 
Ponte takes a paper from his pocket, and pretends 
to read therefrom. 'Section two hundred and one 
of the General Statutes of the Protective Band. 
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Any person detected in the act of smuggling 
goods over the frontier into Mexico, shall pay 
into our treasury a sum, not more than one-half as 
large as would be demanded of such person by 
the bloodhounds of tariff. In consideration there- 
of, such person or persons shall be guaranteed 
safe escort across the line/ Now the goods are 
being appraised. How merry the boys are, and 
their masks make it seem like some gay carnival. 
It is a goodly prize; there are besides the rich 
stuffs, canned luxuries for the palate, of which 
we appropriate a part. There, the smugglers have 
paid the money into my hands and " 

Here Don Miguel began to mutter incoherently, 
and finally to cease speaking entirely. 

Evelyn breathed a sigh of relief ; but again Al- 
listo spoke in a voice of command. 

"Look to the solitary horseman." 

"I see him plainly from this crag whereon I 
stand," came from the lips of the still unconscious 
Mexican. "Ponte, who likes to add variety to our 
life, has joined him — ^also on horseback. Now 
they ride very slowly, and close together, as if 
deeply engaged in conversation. What is that the 
traveler holds up in front of Ponte's face. From 
here it looks like a cane. Now the horses stand 
perfectly still, the traveler continuing to hold 
the cane in front of Ponte's face. What can it 
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mean? Some of Ponte's fun, no doubt. By- 
heavens, they dismount, Ponte follows to a tree, 
ties his horse, and lies down in the roadside as if 
for the purpose of taking a nap. What trick can 
this be ! The traveler mounts his horse and rides 
slowly onward. He passes so near me that I 
could touch him with my hand. He stops his 
horse and, lost in abstraction, gazes upon the 
stars above. The moonbeams strike full upon his 
upturned face. It is a countenance whereon much 
is written. There are signs of majesty and cour- 
age like that of the heroes of old. The blood-red 
lips move, the delicately chiselled nostrils dilate, 
the warm, olive complexion is lustrous with life — 
and that impassioned look might fascinate the 
devil himself. I have a strong desire to make his 
acquaintance, for, after all, my men are but poor 
companionship for me. The traveler's horse takes 
fright at some slight noise in the bushes, and 
starts on. By St. Michael, my men do not v/ait 
for the signal. They rush from crags and under- 
wood upon the traveler. With pistols in their 
hands, they rush in front of his horse's head, and 
request the loan of his money and valuables. How 
erect and immovable he sits his horse, as though 
he had not the least intention of complying with 
their demands. Now my men lose patience ; they 
grasp him to drag him down, but the traveler 
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strikes out with his cane right and left, with good 
effect. Foolhardy, why does he not surrender? 
He cannot hope to hold out against a dozen men 
armed to the teeth. Ho! two shots are fired in 
quick succession, and yet he holds himself as fear- 
less as though nothing in heaven or on earth 
could harm him. I must lose no time in rescuing 
this noble man. 'Stop, my men, as you value 
your lives! I, your captain, command you to 
stand aside. You dolts, is it so long since you 
have seen the face of a brave man that you do not 
know the look of it? Have we not a law against 
spilling blood! And here you would fire your 
shots at a brave man, as though the pigmies and 
cravens of the world were not a large enough 
majority already.' My men obey sulkily, but they 
obey. I must draw my mask well over my face, 
for I do not wish, if I ever meet this man else- 
where, that he should recognize me. One of my 
men brings me my horse, and I mount to accom- 
pany the traveler on his way. As we are about 
to start, he calls my men to him, and hands them 
his pocketbook, saying : 'Had Death himself stood 
before me, sword in hand, I should not have sur- 
rendered. What force could not wrest from me 
my pity freely bestows. Take this, I would it 
were more, and may it afford you the means of 
leading more honest lives.' " 
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Here AUisto removed his hand from the Mexi- 
can's forehead, and making a motion to Evelyn 
they both left the room together. 

A few moments later Don Miguel slowly 
opened his eyes, and gazed torpidly about him like 
one awakened from a profound slumber. List- 
lessly he raised his fine form into a more upright 
position, while remembrance gradually again re- 
sumed its sway. With the full return of con- 
sciousness he sprang to his feet, and looked 
quickly and searchingly around the room. 

What had happened to him ? Had he been made 
insensible by the fumes of some vile anaesthetic? 
"But no, that could not have been," he said to 
himself. "Allisto held nothing in his hand but 
the cane, and had any volatile substance from it 
diffused itself through the room, why should I be 
the only one affected ? But have I said anything, 
and if so, what ? Caramba ! but I must have slept 
a sleep of death. I will look for Miss Cross, and 
find out what has occurred." 

But Evelyn was nowhere to be found. She had 
sought the retirement of her room, and there 
seated before her writing-table, bending over a 
photograph, she repeated over and over again : 

"I cannot be mistaken. The likeness is too 
striking. There is the same square forehead, the 
hair combed back, and worn long, and the eyes. 
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how fearlessly they look at me. In each feature I 

trace the resemblance. But does he " 

She buried her face in her hands, and a sigh, 
like a sob, floats upward on the summer night 
to the great pale star, Allisto's star and hers, look- 
ing in at her through the wide-open window. 
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CHAPTER XXVir. 

JULIA AND MR. DE YOUNG. 

"|S Dickens one of your favorites?" 
asked Mr. De Young. He had 
seated himself aiear Julia, and 
playfully taken from her the book 
she held in her hand. It was early 
in the afternoon and the rest 
of the men were still down in the city. Under the 
plea of a headache (that universal screen, behind 
which people seek to hide their motives and weak- 
nesses), he had returned to the house at an early 
hour. He had sauntered aimlessly from room to 
room, until he found Julia seated in the corner of 
a sofa, lazily turning the leaves of a book, 

"As much as any writer," Julia replied. "Dick- 
ens amuses me. He has the genius of appropriate- 
ness, in his characters, and all the details fit. 
Sometimes he rings the changes in all the sharps 
and flats in a most comical style. Take the metal- 
lic lady in David Copperfield, now," and she 
reached out Her hand to take tfie book from him, 
and, turning to the following passage, read aloud : 
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She brought with her two uncompromising 
hard black boxes, with her initials on the lids in 
hard brass nails. When she paid the coachman 
she took her money out of a hard steel purse in a 
very jail of a bag which hung upon her arm by a 
heavy chain and shut up like a bite. I had never, 
at that time, seen such a metallic lady altogether as 
Miss Murdstone was.' And farther down the page 
a peep into the metallic Miss Murdstone's room 
discloses numerous little steel fetters and rivets 
with which Miss Murdstone embellished herself 
when she was dressed, generally hung upon the 
looking-glass in formidable array." 

"Miss Murdstone certainly is very metallic," 
said Mr. De Young. "I rarely read novels now. 
I can always find enough to amuse and interest 
me in the actualities of life in New York, but I 
should like nothing so much as to read Dickens 
with you." 

"Let me see how much you should like to read 
Dickens with me," said Julia, archly, and lightly 
touching her chin with the tip of her forefinger. 
"Should you like it well enough to postpone your 
departure from here." 

"I am all ready to start this evening, but if you 
say I shall remain, I will remain." 

"But I shall not say so. I would not assume 
the responsibility of directing your movements." 
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"You direct my movements whether you desire 
it or not," said Mr. De Young, looking full at her. 
Julia blushed, half in coquettish delight and half 
in embarrassment, for she felt that this man of 
the world was commencing to make love to her. 
His next words were commonplace enough. "Did 
you know that AUisto had rented a house on 
Dayton's Bluff ?" 

"No. What for?" 

"He has indeed, and men have been busy for 
some time fitting it up for his coming. To-day, 
he proposed that we all go to his house for a few 
weeks. We are to form a happy family, and to 
live as isolated from the rest of the world as possi- 
ble. We are not to go into the city unless it is 
absolutely necessary, and all of our wants are to 
be supplied for us. It depends on you whether I 
accept this invitation or not. Dayton's Bluff 
would be intolerable without you. May I know 
now, if you favor this plan ?" 

"I have not made up my mind yet," said Julia 
mischievously, raising her eyes to his face, "and I 
may not be able to decide until after you are 
gone." 

Here the door suddenly opened, and Malcolm 
Graham was ushered into the library. 

"Not finding any one in the drawing-room," 
said Malcolm, "I took the liberty of following the 
servant in here." 
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"Where you are most welcome/' said Julia, 
gayly. 

"I fear I cannot long enjoy the welcome I al- 
ways receive in this house," said Malcolm. "I 
leave St. Paul this evening and have come to make 
my farewell call." 

"But you will not remain away long?" Julia 
inquired, anxiously. 

"I am going to Chicago, where I intend to re- 
sume the practice of medicine." 

"Then you intend bidding good-by to St. Paul. 
How can you think of such a thing?" Julia asked 
tenderly, glancing archly at Mr. De Young, to 
note what effect her interest in Malcolm might 
have upon him. "And so sudden, too ! You never 
said a word about it before, ingrate I" Julia stole 
another glance at Mr. De Young, but she could 
not discover the slightest sign of jealousy. His 
manner was that of one politely attentive, and 
nothing more. "I am truly sorry you are going to 
leave us," she added with earnestness. 

"This is a step I have contemplated for some 
time," said Malcolm, "but until — ^until within the 
last few days, I could never bring myself up to the 
point of parting with my mother." 

"Why could you not practise medicine here?" 
inquired Mr. De Young, who had looked up sym- 
pathetically when Malcolm mentioned his mother. 
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"Because," said Malcolm, earnestly, "there is so 
much here that would stand in the way of my ever 
becoming a largely useful man." 

Julia listened in surprise. She had never heard 
Malcolm talk in that way before, and somehow it 
did not harmonize with her idea of him as ex- 
pressed to Evelyn — that he was a young god come 
down on this earth to have a good time! 

"Truly spoken," said Mr. De Young. "A man 
needs to go out into the world, and receive some 
of its taps upon his feelings, to have his energies 
fairly roused." 

"But your mother and Miss Cross," said Mal- 
colm, rising. "I must bid them good-by." 

"They both went out to drive with Miss De 
Young," said Julia. "I am ever so sorry that they 
are not here. I think they will not be away very 
much longer. Can't you wait until they come in ?" 

"No, I fear not," said Malcolm. "I have my ar- 
rangements to make before leaving. Say adieu 
to them for me." 

Julia arose, and impulsively held out her hand. 

'You will come back to us as often as you can." 

'Yes, as often as I can consistently with my 
duty," said Malcolm, and Julia bade him good-by, 
thinking as her hand slid from his, that he had 
changed unaccountably. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



FAIR MEXICO. 



"Tke friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel." 

— Shakespeare. 

1 F all the forms that love assumes, 
none are oftener imitated than 
that of friendship. We hug the 
semblance, the sweet delusion to 
our hearts. If then the shadow be 
so dear, what must the reality be? 
Though Malcolm had aspired to be more than 
Evelyn's friend, she believed him when he said 
that he would never be less, and he had left with- 
out a word of parting. Now that he was gone, 
she seemed, for the first time, to learn what she 
had lost. A pang' of remorse shot through her 
heart, as tender remembrances came proclaiming 
his worth. To add to her despondency, the Count 
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had written from New York that he was about to 
sail for Europe. She would have given much to 
see the Count, to have him explain what there was 
about AUisto that attracted yet disturbed her. But 
she could not bring herself to mention him in her 
letters. There was a feverish expectation con- 
nected with the proposed visit to AUisto's man- 
sion on the hill. In a week everything was to be 
in readiness for the guests, and, in the meantime, 
Allisto had gone to Chicago to see about some 
things that he had ordered from there. Mr. De 
Young and his sister were still at the Tompkins', 
and it came to be tacitly understood that they had 
accepted Allisto's invitation to become his guests 
for a few weeks. 

If Allisto haunted Evelyn's fancies Don Miguel 
had no less gained a hold on her thoughts, and 
the disclosure in the library instead of warning 
her against him seemed rather to have awakened 
in her a lively interest in the Mexican. Don 
Miguel often sought her side, and she, by word or 
look, would encourage him to converse freely. 
Thus the week wore on, and each day they were 
more and more together. One thing she par- 
ticularly noticed. Whenever anything of a seri- 
ous nature or of wider interest found its way into 
the conversation, he would immediately change 
the subject. Yet he was a free talker, and Evelyn, 
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without arousing suspicion, gathered together 
many bits of information that tended to throw 
light on his past life. He loved best to talk of 
Mexico, which he described in glowing colors. To 
him it was the heart centre of the world. One day 
when Evelyn was looking over some prints of 
Italian scenery and architecture he came to her 
side. 

"Beautiful Italy I" she exclaimed, looking up at 
him. "The Mecca toward which I and my school- 
mates so often turned our hearts. Then it seemed 
to me that to feel the soft air of Italy, to gaze 
upon her bright sky, to be under the spell of her 
art creations, to touch the soil whereon her poets 
trod, would in some way transport to my being 
those undefined beauties in which the longing 
and unsatisfied soul clothes paradise." 

"What are the beauties of Italy," Don Miguel 
exclaimed with his usual enthusiasm, "compared 
with those of Mexico? Mexico has been called 
the Italy of the Occident, but that is faint praise. 
She stands alone — without a rival. But once visit 
Mexico, and Italy will be supplanted in your im- 
agination. Palestine was the promised land to the 
children of Israel, but they had not seen Italy, 
and so may Italy be the land of beauty until 
Mexico becomes better known." 

"History, it seems to me, imparts an interest to 
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Italy that you cannot claim for Mexico," said 
Evelyn. 

"In Mexico there remain monuments of a peo- 
ple whose history is as dramatic and interesting 
as any the world has ever known." 

"Were you bom in Mexico?" She raised her 
eyes to his face, her look of gentle inquiry deep- 
ening into earnestness. 

There was a perceptible pause, during which his 
face underwent a slight change of expression. 

"No," he then replied carelessly, "though I sup- 
pose that in due deference to the name I bear I 
should have been born there. You can readily see 
that my admiration for Mexico is not an inborn 
bias in favor of my own country. The first time I 
beheld Mexico my heart was won. I shall never 
forget my impressions when I first gazed upon 
the City of Mexico, and of the sublimity and 
variety of the scenery words would not suffice 
to give an idea. Miss Cross, I think every Ameri- 
can ought to visit Mexico in preference to going 
to Europe, and if you should make the trip you 
would never regret it." 

While they were still talking Miss De Young 
and Julia were seen to enter the adjoining room. 
The latter could be distinctly heard, saying : 

"Miss De Young, why do you persist in wear- 
ing that pearl-colored dress unrelieved by even a 
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bit of cream lace? The material is soft and 
pretty, but oh ! how trying to your complexion." 

"What color could I wear with it?'* Miss De 
Young was heard to ask timidly. 

Don Miguel turned to Evelyn and with a low 
laugh, said : 

"Miss Tompkins is beginning in time to train 
her future sister-in-law. She has already suc- 
ceeded so far that Miss De Young never makes 
her appearance at breakfast or dinner without be- 
ing fearful that something about her toilet may 
not meet with the approval of Miss Julia." 

"That is only a bit of self-assertion on Julia's 
part, nothing more," replied Evelyn. "It is just 
like her. Something in Miss De Young's manner 
hurts her pride, and she would not be true to her 
nature did she not assert her strength in some 
way. This is the means she adopts to do so." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

ALLISTO'S GUESTS. 

IN the day set for the removal to 
Dayton's Bluff an early luncheon 
was served at the Tompkins'. 
The men had come home to the 
mid-day meal that they might 
all start together. A short 
drive brought our party to its destination, where 
they were met at the door by Allisto, and immedi- 
ately given in charge of a servant who con- 
ducted them to the apartments allotted to each 
one's special use. 

On entering her room, the following note was 
handed to Evelyn : 

"Allisto presents his compliments to Miss 
Cross, and begs, as a very great favor, her ac- 
ceptance of this fan which he has dared hope 
might meet with her approval." 
With the note was an exquisitely carved box 
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in which lay a fan of such beauty that Evelyn 
could not repress an exclamation of delight. It 
was fashioned out of large white poppies and on 
the petals of the flowers were painted quaint de- 
vices. A chain of filagree silver was to fasten 
the fan to her waist. 

Evelyn was not a little astonished at such an 
unusual gift, but coming from Allisto made it - 
seem less surprising than it would have been from 
any one else. She loved beauty in all its forms, 
but the shrine before which she bowed was in- 
tellectual and moral beauty, and the fan itself 
was soon forgotten in the thoughts that the pop- 
pies called forth. 

Her fancy reverted to the day when she had re- 
ceived them from the Count as her flowers. How 
emblematic they had seemed to her of calm con- 
tent and active virtue, and all high aspirations, 
but somehow she seemed powerless to do more 
than drift along with the tide. Yet there was one 
duty that stood out definitely before her. Since 
the night when she had gazed upon the insen- 
sible form of the Mexican, each day had con- 
vinced her more firmly that this man was her 
father, and her vague and distant aspirations had 
in a measure grown dim before the nearer voca- 
tion of reclaiming a misguided soul. 

This mystery of her birth had haunted her all 
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her life, and now she had seen her father face to 
face, had talked with him daily and had tried 
to read his inmost thoughts I 

And yet there was an undercurrent of feeling 
that had been stirred to life in a single day, 
which influenced her more strongly than the mat- 
ter of her parentage, and which threatened to 
carry all before it had she allowed it to come to 
the surface. Since her acquaintance with Al- 
listo a new warmth, a new lustre had come into 
her existence, and she lived in a new world. 

A rapid tapping at the door interrupted her 
thoughts. In answer to her "come in" Julia came 
flying into the room, followed by Mrs. Tompkins 
and Miss De Young. 

"Did you get a fan too ? I am dying to see it," 
Julia exclaimed. "Oh, how exquisite, how lovely. 
Our host must have taken hints from our gowns 
the first time he saw us, for my fan is violet, 
Miss De Young's is green, and mamma's is a 
dream !" 

"I have scruples," said Mrs. Tompkins, stiffly, 
"about any of us accepting anything so costly 
from our host." 

"And suppose, mamma, you do have scruples," 
Julia impatiently answered. "Of what earthly 
good are your scruples ? The fans are here, they 
were intended especially for us, and if we don't 
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wear them I am sure Allisto will feel very badly." 

"You will acknowledge that it is a little un- 
usual," persisted Mrs. Tompkins. 

"Not in coming from Allisto, for he is above 
all our petty little rules and laws," said Julia 
emphatically. 

"He has lived so much in the Far East," ven- 
tured Miss De Young, "that his ideas are different 
from ours." 

"That's just it," assented Julia. "It is a long 
time until dinner, let us talk matters over;" and 
she lay back in the easy-chair she had taken as 
if ready for anything the rest might have to say. 

"What do you think of Allisto?" asked Mrs. 
Tompkins, turning to Evelyn. 

"Oh, for heaven's sake !" cried Julia, too much 
excited to let any one else talk, although she had 
apparently prepared herself to listen, "don't ask 
her what she thinks of Allisto. It would take a 
year to tell what one thinks of him. He's the 
most generous, the most interesting man; it 
could never be dull with him around. You all 
know about the prophecy, of course ; do you be- 
lieve it?" 

Evelyn had felt relieved at not being obliged 
to answer Mrs. Tompkins' question and as here 
was one she could answer with safety she adroitly 
took advantage of the opportunity, and said: 
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"In these days we no longer believe in prophe- 
cies." 

"My brother quite believes in Allisto," said 
Miss De Young, "and thinks that he is a way 
ahead of his age." 

"Well, if a man as sensible as your brother — 
and as keen, too," said Julia, "believes in him, 
then Fm sure I do." 

"Allisto has lots of wonderful theories," said 
Miss De Young, a bit timidly. 

"We've all discovered that," said Julia; "but 
we don't quite know what they are. You've 
known him so much longer than we have, tell 
us something about his theories." 
. "I am not clever enough, but I'll try and ex- 
plain just one. He believes that there are con- 
tinual electrical currents that carry each sound 
of the human voice around the entire globe and 
that some day a way will be found to carry our 
thoughts from planet to planet." 

"Very clear and simple," said Julia, laughing 
and patting Miss De Young on the shoulder. 
"And after that I think we had better dress for 
dinner." 

Two hours later the ladies met the remainder 
of the party in a room at the right side of the 
hall. Dinner was soon announced and they 
passed, laughing and chatting, into the salon to 
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the left of the hall where dinner was served. 
The silken draperies with which the walls were 
hung, rustled softly, stirred by breezes brought 
into the room through glass tubes. Through the 
open windows came the soft evening air, bear- 
ing the sounds of sweet and simple melodies pro- 
duced by two Italian street musicians. 

"What sorely perplexes me," said Mr. Tomp- 
kins, addressing his host, "is to know how you 
could have arranged everything here in so short 
a time. Especially the garden, at which I took a 
look, is a mystery. Things do not grow by magic 
in this country." 

"I leased the place," replied AUisto, smiling, 
"by proxy, as it were, early in the spring. I 
am so fortunate as to be served by an agent of 
fine executive ability — ^something you will all 
grant that money seldom buys." 

The repast was dainty and simple, and served 
in an easy and unostentatious manner. 'Placid 
enjoyment marked the jovial face of Mr. De 
Young, and pleasant talk flowed freely from his 
lips, while he looked at Julia, if anything, more 
than usual. When, later in the evening, a moon- 
light stroll through the grounds was proposed, 
he contrived to draw Julia apart from the rest 
under pretence of wishing her to look at a par- 
ticular picture. 
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"Our host has very pleasant surroundings for 
his guests," said Mr. De Young when they were 
alone, not noticing any of the pictures, but look- 
ing full at Julia instead. 

"He is a princely entertainer," replied Julia, 
opening and shutting her fan with a meditative 
air. 

"But you well know," said Mr. De Young, 
still keeping his eye upon her, ''that would not 
make me care for this place. I would not be here 
if it were not for you. This cannot last ; I can- 
not always follow you, and I think of no future 
without you." 

"Oh! we are being called; no doubt there is 
something to be seen," exclaimed Julia, starting 
to run away. Mr. De Young quietly placed his 
foot on the edge of her train. Julia, hearing it 
tear, turned in distress, exclaiming, "Oh ! my poor 
gown !" 

"It is not of the least importance," said Mr. 
De Young, coolly. "The stores are full of lace 
ruffles." Taking out his pocket-knife, he cut off 
the pieces of torn lace, and flung them carelessly 
away. This done, he placed a detaining hand on 
the young lady's, saying, "The beauties of the 
grounds will wait; every thing must wait until 
you relieve my uncertainty. As I cannot al- 
ways go where you go, will you come to me? 
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Will you consent to be mine — to love and care for 
always ?" 

The words were spoken that Julia would have 
prevented. That Mr. De Young entertained in- 
tentions, had seemed to her a pleasant likelihood ; 
yet she was all unprepared for the decisive mo- 
ment, and would have liked to postpone it in- 
definitely into the future. As it was, she said, 
desperately : 

"You are too precipitate; you should have 
waited until we could both be quite sure of our- 
selves. Very likely, when you know more about 
me, you may see reasons to change your mind. 
I should like to be quite sure of myself, for not 
long since I broke off an engagement with 
someone because my affections wandered 
whence they rightfully belonged." 

"And settled lightly on Dr. Graham," said 
Mr. De Young, drawing Julia's hand through his 
arm, and walking with her along the hall. 

At these words a burning blush overspread 
Julia's face, and she would have indignantly re- 
pelled them, only that she wished somehow to 
have a clear understanding about herself with Mr. 
De Young. As it was, she was compelled to 
silence, and after a slight pause Mr. De Young 
resumed : 

"In regard to Dr. Graham, all I can say is, 
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that you displayed good taste, and you being a 
lady of taste cannot alBFect me otherwise than 
agreeably." 

"In a wife such a display of taste might not 
alBFect you so agreeably," said Julia, suddenly 
beaming upon him with a mischievous smile. 

"Have no fear on that score," said Mr. De 
Young, pausing in his walk and looking her in 
the eyes. "I have always known how to command 
respect, and in a wife I should hope to command 
both respect and love." 

"And pray, why should you expect to do more 
than others?" said Julia. 

"Principally because we are better suited to 
each other. But if you have no consciousness of 
this, if you can give me no hope, I shall end it all 
by leaving here to-morrow your rejected lover." 

Julia felt a sudden alarm at the prospect. She 
dropped her eyelids, and played hesitatingly with 
her fan. The silence continuing, she ventured an 
upward glance and met Mr. De Young's eyes 
fixed expectantly upon her. 

"I hardly think that the role of rejected lover 
would suit you," she said, more shyly than was 
her wont. 

"Then may I remain as your accepted lover?" 
he asked, gravely. 

"Yes," came the answer and then his arm 
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stole around her waist and he pressed a kiss upon 
her lips. 

"This is the seal of our betrothal," said he, his 
eyes sparkling with happiness. 

"What is to become of your bachelor's motto?" 
asked Julia, playfully. "I have remembered it 
against you. It is — ^'First come /; then / come 
again; then / come once more.'" 

"It is an easy matter to adapt it to us bothl 
After this we will have it — 'First come Julia 
and /; then come Julia and / again; then 
come Julia and / once more/ and for evermore." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

" ON MIGUEL was enjoying a 
morning stroll through the 
grounds and Julia and Evelyn 
bore him company. 

"You will be inconsolable now 
that your sweetheart is going to 
leave you," he said, banteringly. From under 
his broad, gray sombrero, his blue eyes shone like 
stars, and as he strode grandly forward the cool 
air swept his dark hatr backwards. 

"Yesterday we were let into the secret of your 
engagement," he continued ; "and to-day we hear 
that your dear De Young's presence is needed in 
New York, I should advise him not to leave 
until he has you safely tied to him." 

"You must know," said Julia, drawing herself 
up, "that when he leaves to-night the greater the 
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distance between us the more ties there will be 
between us." 

"Certainly, railroad ties/' answered Don Mi- 
guel, quickly. "Very strong ties, no doubt, but 
easily ridden over. This is just a morning for a 
walk to the Indian mounds, but you. Miss Julia, 
must dutifully await your lord's return from the 
telegraph office." 

"I shall spend the day with him. We will 
have enough to talk about; the time is short 
enough for a better acquaintance. That need 
not prevent Evelyn and you from taking the 
walk; I will beg to be excused now, for I see 
my lord has returned," said Julia mockingly, as 
she hurried away. 

"Let us improve each precious moment/' said 
Don Miguel, turning eagerly to Evelyn. "It 
seems more fitting that we two, you and I, should 
look upon that beautiful view together." 

"Why most fitting?" asked Evelyn, as they 
passed out through the gate. 

"If you yourself do not feel the reason, it will 
avail me but little to disclose it." 

"I know a reason," said Evelyn, timidly, "but 
I fear your thoughts do not turn in that direc- 
tion." 

Don Miguel looked puzzled. Then quickly as- 
suming his usual gay air he said, gallantly : 
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"You need not fear long, for with but a look 
you can turn my thoughts in whatsoever direc- 
tion it pleases you." 

"I wish," said Evelyn, with an intense earnest- 
ness in her voice, "that I could be assured of 
that ; I would give much to benefit you if ever so 
little. It may seem strange that a frail girl like 
me should ask as a privilege to help a man who 
is strong, talented and worldly wise as you are, 
yet, believe me, I know your needs, I know some- 
thing of your past, and would save you if I 
could." 

"I cannot* guess how much you know of my 
past. It is enough for me that you, best, brightest 
and dearest of all women, care for one so unde- 
serving. Yet how much would you dare for my 
good? If my bark were on dangerous seas, 
would you venture forth to save me? Would 
you sail with me on troubled waters, through 
dark and storm?" 

Evelyn looked troubled and perplexed, and 
seemed unable to find a suitable reply. They 
walked on, Don Miguel alone sustaining the con- 
versation. 

The way continued grassy but it had become 
rough and the earth under their feet was fur- 
rowed. They were walking along the edge of 
the bluff, and they passed by boulder-shaped 
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points that overlooked the valley. They paused 
at one of the pointed bluffs that rose high above 
the river, and gazed upon the picturesque scene 
before them. 

From the distance, and sparkling in the sun- 
light, the fretted, crystal waters of the Missis- 
sippi came flowing through the narrow vale, past 
the low white ridge; then curving north and 
east, and east and south they formed a half zone. 
From the convex side of the silvery half girdle 
the city gradually spread up over the four cres- 
cent terraces that rose aloft, tier above tier, in 
this vast, natural amphitheatre. 

The tremulous radiance that filled the pure air 
falls on the city of white and red brick, and pale 
blue limestone, resting amid the ambrosial foli- 
age of the oak like a gem in its setting, and 
many a tower and spire pierces the clear ether. 
Nor could the vision fail to take in the plain that, 
extending from the windings of the opposite 
shore, ended in the darker green ridge beyond. 
The houses on the level gleamed in the sun and 
those nestling amidst the foliage of the side hills 
proclaimed the vital stream that bridged across 
the waters and palpitated on either side. 

They were about to turn away when a steam- 
boat was seen leaving its moorings under the city, 
and moving slowly down the stream. There is a 
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universal fascination about the movements of 
our great engines of traffic, and impelled by this 
influence they lingered and watched the waters 
part, as the boat propelled by an invisible power 
was silently carried onward. Presently they 
heard the noise and rush of the cars as they 
came tearing past on the narrow strip of land 
hemmed in by river and bluff. 

"Now," said Don Miguel, pointing up the hill, 
as the steamer was lost to sight, "a few more 
steps and we can stand on one of those ancient 
monuments that have given rise to so much ab- 
surd speculation." 

"This is a smaller moiltid than I expected to 
see," said Evelyn, when she reached the summit 
of the nearest ; "though it is conical in shape, it is 
not perfect, and I had supposed that these re- 
mains were of most accurate outlines." 

"Look and you will see that right along here 
are many more mounds, some larger and some 
smaller than this one, but even the largest is 
small compared to others that I have seen on the 
terraces of the Mississippi. No doubt these 
mounds were once very symmetrical in shape, but 
I learned from one of St. Paul's pioneers that 
they have been dug into so often within the past 
thirty years, that their accuracy of outline has 
been marred." 
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"And these," said Evelyn, thoughtfully, "were 
built as sepulchres for the dead." 

"I do not think that they were meant for 
places of burial," said Don Miguel, leading the 
way forward, "and there are many pioneers of 
this country well acquainted with antiquities who 
do not concur in that current opinion. It dc>^s 
not seem to me that the people who built tht^se 
mounds could have had enough reserve power to 
enable them to 'waste so much force in unproduc- 
tive labor. They had no animals that they could 
domesticate, and it is not likely that they could 
have had supplies of food for long periods of 
time. Their paramount wants were food and pro- 
tection from their enemies. Let me assist you up 
here," offering his arm to Elinor ; "these mounds, 
being somewhat different, may interest you a 
little more than the rest. You see, here are two 
large mounds connected by one of less height and 
more oval in shape. Perhaps there was a way 
through the smaller mound, thereby connecting 
the two larger ones." 

"What purpose do you think these mounds 
were intended to serve?" 

"They served as places of shelter and as places 
of protection from enemies. What more natural 
than that they should live in them as the Indians 
of Mexico live in their adobe huts, or that they 
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should serve as fortresses? See how admirably 
the situation has been chosen; it commands a 
view both up and down the river. What better 
place than this to watch for enemies coming from 
the north ? Let us walk to the end of the BluiBF," 
said Don Miguel, leading the way. 

They now reached the other side of the Bluff 
and the precipitous character of the scene was 
changed. They suddenly found themselves look- 
ing down upon a meadow of emerald green with 
stacks of sun-cured, dun-green hay. 

"I do not doubt," said Don Miguel, "but that 
when the warriors looked down upon this scene 
from the side opening that must then have been 
in these mounds, this meadow was covered with 
water, and that this point was a headland extend- 
ing into the river. Here was an advantage of 
vast importance, supplies of fresh water were near 
at hand and could be reached from various points. 
It is not surprising that skeletons and relics should 
be found in these mounds. Warriors may have 
met their death in them; again, they may have 
been hastily abandoned and many things of value 
may have been left behind, or later, when they 
were no longer adequate means of defence, they 
may have been used as places of burial." 

"True, as you have pointed out," began Evelyn, 
thoughtfully, "the situation for defence is an ad- 
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mirable one. In imagination I can see strange- 
looking crafts bearing the enemy from the north 
gliding down the river; arrows come speeding 
through the air, directed by the occupants of the 
mounds; and when shadowy twilight comes, 
forms carrying pots of clay steal forth from their 
covering. They hurry silently to the farthest 
edge of the headland, and descending swiftly 
down its side fill their water pots from the Mis- 
sissippi of that long ago. However, I suppose 
there is much to be said in support of the theory 
that these are simply monuments raised over the 
dead.'' 

Oh, certainly," said Don Miguel, laughing, 
enough remains to be said, and I will take up 
either side dt the question that you may prefer 
hearing. However, I think as these people have 
been dead so long, they would take it kindly of 
us if we would let them rest. Come, in the mean- 
time, one of these mounds shall afford us a tem- 
porary resting-place." 

"A very lovely and interesting spot," said Eve- 
lyn, seating herself on the grass. "It is pleasant 
to rest here." 

"Yes, a lovely and interesting spot," reiterated 
Don Miguel, seating himself beside her, "but 
when we speak of rest, people in this land never 
rest. That dolce far niente of the South is some- 
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thing they have heard or read about, but cannot 
understand. People here feel busy, even though 
they do but little or nothing. It seems to be in 
the air. I wish we could sit together in my little 
Mexican retreat, where I go when I am weary of 
it all and would be alone." 

"Tell me about this favorite spot of yours. I 
have heard you speak of it before." 

"The house stands against a background of 
pines and firs, not stunted as on your northern 
hills, but of luxuriant growth ; and over its front 
the jasmine twines its pale and fragrant flowers. 
From tall rose bushes the ripened flowers fall to 
the earth. Before the eye lie the plains out of 
which rise brown and purple hills; and in the 
evening, long after the shadows fall, the snowy 
peaks of Popocatepetl and Iztaccihautl are 
touched with rosy light. After a time the senses 
become sufficiently steeped in the beauties of the 
distant prospect, and the eye no longer wanders, 
but half closes in dreamy bliss. The soft air, 
bringing a still, sweet music and laden with fra- 
grance, fans the cheeks. All regret for the past, 
all cares for the future vanish, as they never do 
here. " 

He paused, and there was a momentary silence. 

"It seems," began Evelyn, "that there lingers 
an evil in your restful Mexic clime. Its soothing 
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acts on the faculties, — conscience is lulled, and the 
voice of duty is stilled." 

"Ah, it must be as you say, for I never felt 
there as I feel here. The blood courses strongly 
and evenly through my veins, and it is only when 
the vain hope of making well the past comes over 
me, that a wild tumult surges through my being. 
Disagreeable memories will neither be wooed to 
rest, nor lost in tumult." 

"Soon," he continued, as if soliloquizing, "I 
must return to my beautiful Mexic clime, as you 
well call it, no more to mar its loveliness but to 
become an earnest worker in the vineyard. Alas ! 
the path of vice is ever open to us, but how diffi- 
cult is the return to the path of virtue. But it 
seems that if you were with me nothing would 
be difficult. You do not know how much you are 
needed. Your words of this morning have given 
me hope, — the good you would bring me you 
said was unspeakable and I know your noble 
heart would not shrink from sacrifice. Must I 
go to Mexico alone, or will you go with me?" 

As he uttered the last words he arose to his feet 
and stood before her. 

"I will go with you, but there are conditions," 
said Evelyn, also rising to her feet ; her face was 
deadly pale. "Speak no farther until you hear 
my secret." 
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"You will go with me, O lovely, beautiful Eve- 
lyn!*' burst forth Don Miguel, vehemently, un- 
mindful of her last words, "how had I dared to 
hope for this? — then you care for me, you love 
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I hope in time to give you all the love a 
daughter owes a father," answered Evelyn, vainly 
endeavoring to control her trembling frame. 

"And how dare you," burst forth Don Miguel, 
with startled tones, turning fiercely upon her, 
"offer me a daughter's love?" 

"Listen, I pray you," implored Evelyn. "I have 
dared offer you a daughter's love because I am 
in very truth your daughter." 

"You, my daughter ?" reiterated Don Miguel. 

"Is it possible that you have not suspected the 
tie between us ? My name alone should have told 
you all. Did you not once bear the name of 
Robert Cross ?" 

"I did." 

"And my name is Evelyn Cross." 

"Cross is a very common name, and Evel)m a 
very pretty one," said Don Miguel, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

"Evelyn Cross," she commenced, and then 
stopped abruptly as Don Miguel bowed in si- 
lence, — "there was once a babe to which you gave 
that name." 
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"A babe to which I gave that name," Don 
Miguel echoed, looking doubtingly in her face. 

"That babe was supposed to be yours," said 
Evelyn, slowly, "and you deserted the child, leav- 
ing it with a nurse, a Mrs. Kenyon." 

"You, whom a moment ago I dared hope might 
yet be my wife, are my child! Impossible! Yet, 
strange that the voice of nature, about which the 
poets write, gave me no warning. There is 
nothing about you to remind me of her whom you 
claim as mother. By what wonderful instinct 
did you discover in me a father?" 

The words, a father, were uttered with mock- 
ing emphasis. 

"I have a very good likeness of you," Evelyn 
went on seriously, and paying no heed to his 
scornful manner. "Before we moved South I 
spent many days in the old cottage, searching 
for I knew not what; for something, anything, 
that would speak to me of my father. Between 
the leaves of an old volume standing in the book- 
case I found this," taking a picture from the 
pocket of her dress. "I knew it must be yours 
from what I had heard about your personal ap- 
pearance ; but to assure myself yet more strongly 
I showed it to Colonel Wallbaum. The likeness 
is undeniable, but I went on, seeking to confirm 
my suspicions. I learned much from your con- 
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versation, I compared the writing you often left 
in the library with other writing of yours that I 
had in my possession. I sought to win your affec- 
tions, hoping that when I disclosed myself to you, 
you would be ready to give me a father's love. 
It was not long before you sought my society in 
preference to that of others, and then the thought 
came to me that you too were preparing the way 
for this revelation. At times I doubted, yet it 
seemed impossible that you should not connect 
me with the babe you deserted. Again I remem- 
bered your letter, in which you scorned the idea 
of ever wishing to claim a child, much less a girl, 
and I feared that by being premature I might 
lose what little influence I had over you. If the 
waif you deserted was in truth your child, then 
I am your daughter." 

"The child I deserted was my own," said Don 
Miguel, slowly. 

"Then am I ready, at this late day, to give you 
all the love that a daughter's heart can foster for 
a father so long unknown; ready to do all in 
my power to save you from the lawless life that 
I have reason to believe you have lead. Together 
we will do more than that. Highly gifted as you 
are, the reparation for the past that is yet possible 
must be worthy of you. You, and you alone, can 
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raise up your comrades from the moral degrada- 
tion into which they are sunk." 

"My comrades, and what do you know of my 
comrades? Perhaps here, too, there is something 
more than I surmised from the hints you threw 
out. I did not think you knew more than I was 
willing you should glean from my conversation." 

"Your letter to Colonel Wallbaum, and the dis- 
closures you unwittingly made in the library told 
the truth plainly enough." 

"So," said Don Miguel, "I unwittingly made 
disclosures in the library. Some of Allisto's con- 
founded tricks. 1 wish I knew what it is that he 
learned in the Far East. So you would give me a 
daughter's love ; but, believe me, the love I gave 
the woman who seemed unselfishly interested in 
me, can never be transferred to my daughter. 
Thus far I have gone through life without feeling 
the need of a daughter's love, and I think I can 
dispense with the superfluity for the rest of my 
existence." 

"You can have no comprehension of a daugh- 
ter's love," pleaded Evelyn, "that you so disdain- 
fully cast it aside. The tie between father and 
child is not of words that it can be annulled. It 
is not of promises borne on the fleeting air, but 
it is one of nature's links in the unbroken chain 
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of life. What right have you to ignore the bonds 
of nature?" 

"I never felt the right more than I do now," 
said Don Miguel. "To find a daughter where I 
sought a wife. I think the spirits of those ancient 
mound builders must laugh in scorn. Miss Cross, 
I will bid you good-day. The distance is not 
great, and you can easily find your way back 
alone. Until your father mends his ways," he 
added mockingly, "I would not have you stumble 
by walking at his gait." 

Evelyn sank back upon the mound. The world 
went round with her, and a great thunder as of 
falling waters filled her ears, while the daylight 
touched her eyes even through the closed lids like 
glowing coals. Her weakness was brief, how- 
ever. Summoning all her will she conquered her- 
self and looked about her. 

She was alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

AMMA/' exclaimed Julia, rushing 
into Mrs. Tompkins' room, "some- 
thing startling has happened; 
Don Miguel Hidalgo and Evelyn 
went out together for a walk, and 
now Don Miguel has returned 
alone. I saw him coming up the walk without 
Evelyn and I asked him what had become of 
her, and he answered that he had left her at 
the mounds. When I asked him to explain why 
they had parted company, he gave me the strang- 
est look, and, turning on his heel, he entered the 
house and went straightway to his room. I am 
very much alarmed, and we are going in search 
of her immediately. Where is my hat? I left it 
on the bed a few moments ago." 

"I hung it in here," replied Mrs. Tompkins, 
going to the closet, "but who is going with you ? 
What do you mean by 'we' ?" 
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"Oh, of course Mr. De Young — I mean Ammi 
and I. Some one is coming up the stairs; it 
sounds like Evelyn's step. Oh, I do hope it is 
she, for one cannot tell what that Mexican might 
do." 

Julia hurried into the hall, and at the head 
of the stairs she met Evelyn. 

*'Come," she said, grasping her by the waist, 
and drawing her along into Mrs. Tompkins' 
room. "How pale you look ! Oh, we have been 
so frightened. Don Miguel coming home with- 
out you, made us uneasy. There is something 
so strange about him, I was almost afraid he had 
had you kidnapped and carried off to Mexico," 
said Julia, half in jest, and half in earnest. 

Evelyn shuddered. 

"I don't see how you can justify such ground- 
less suspicions ; Don Miguel treated me with the 
utmost courtesy. Feelings over which he had no 
control impelled him to leave me." 

"Ah! I see," said Julia. "A bad case of dis- 
appointed love. I shall have to give you the lec- 
ture you once gave me. Oh, I remember it — let 
me see, it was something like this," and she 
touched her brow with her forefinger : — " 'You 
have practised deception,' " she repeated mock- 
ingly. 

At these words Evelyn winced. Though she 
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had been actuated by the purest motive, yet Don 
Miguel had been misled, and had put a false in- 
terpretation on her words and actions. "Truly," 
she thought, "man proposes but God disposes." 

"You have plundered a true heart, without 
making an adequate return," continued Julia in 
the same mocking tones. "Do you know that peo- 
ple who go on in the way you are, sometimes be- 
come very wicked ?" 

Evelyn felt a cold chill travel through her. 
She dropped into a chair and buried her face in 
her hands. 

"Hush," said Mrs. Tompkins, admonishingly 
to Julia. "How can you be so thoughtless? Do 
you not see that your nonsense is ill-timed?" 

"How is this?" said Julia in surprise, and go- 
ing up to Evelyn she placed her hand sympathiz- 
ingly on her shoulder. "Was it so hard to send 
him away, or is this a lover's quarrel?" 

"It is more serious than either," said Evelyn, 
raising her head and disclosing a pale and trou- 
bled face. 

"Why, what can have happened?" exclaimed 
Julia. "I knew it was something dreadful when 
I saw Don Miguel's face. Has he accused you 
of coquetting with him and threatened to take 
some horrible revenge?" 

"I think Don Miguel understands that I have 
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not been coquetting with him," replied Evelyn. 
"I have been most seriously in earnest in all that 
I have done. It is something very different from 
what you think. Don Miguel is more to me than 
you can know." 

"Had you ever met before you met at our 
house?" asked Mrs. Tompkins, a sudden suspicion 
flashing upon her. "Might not Evelyn have be- 
come involved in a secret marriage with this Don 
Miguel before Colonel Wallbaum's death?" she 
asked herself. 

"Yes, we had met before." 

"You had met before," eagerly exclaimed Mrs. 
Tompkins. "Then you" — she stopped cau- 
tiously. 

"Yes ; we met before that time at your house," 
continued Evelyn, "but it was many, many years 
ago; so long ago that recognition on either side 
would have been impossible, had not the truth 
become accidentally known to me." 

"I have it," exclaimed Julia, excitedly. "Don 
Miguel is your father." 

"Yes, Julia," replied Evelyn, simply, "Don Mi- 
guel is my father." 

"It is very strange, mamma," said Julia, "that 
neither papa or you should have recognized him." 

"You must know," said Mrs. Tompkins, "that 
I remember to have seen him once. But now 
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that I know," she continued in tones of amaze- 
ment, "it does seem strange that I did not recog- 
nize him. He has the same flowing hair, and 
there is about him the same strange, daring style 
and look that there was then. He has changed 
very little. Time has dealt gently with him. He 
does not seem old enough to be your father. He 
will seem more like an older brother, only that 
there is not a particle of resemblance." 

"Evelyn," whispered Julia, while her mother 
went on in this indifferent strain, "you have 
not told us all. There is something sorrowful 
connected with the discovery of your father. 
Why is it that both father and daughter seem 
miserable over the discovery?" 

"We will drop this subject for the present," 
said Evelyn, rising. "I will go to my room, for I 
am sadly in need of perfect quiet." 

Pale and distressed she reached her own door 
to meet some one who came quietly toward her. 

"Sweet lady, you seem troubled and unhappy," 
said Allisto in his low, melodious voice that 
thrilled her even then. 

"I am indeed troubled and unhappy," came in- 
voluntarily from Evelyn's lips. 

"Pray tranquillize yourself," said Allisto, bend- 
ing gently toward her. "All will yet be well." 
Evelyn, sad at heart, for some reason had sud- 
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denly grown more calm, and the hand that rested 
on the door knob had ceased its trembling. 

"All will be well!" she repeatedly murmured 
when alone in her room. "Will all be well, I 
wonder?" 

In her heart she prayed that her father's heart 
might be touched, that he might be subdued by 
yearnings for a daughter's love. Through all the 
years that he had dwelt in her memory, she had 
remained unchanged to him. At any moment he 
could have claimed her love and devotion. 
Though he might be ever so misguided a spirit, 
she would have remained by his side and tried 
to reclaim him, or she would have sorrowed over 
him as a mother does over an erring child. She 
hoped still that he would not turn from her, yet 
she feared to meet him again. As the luncheon 
hour approached she became agitated, and her 
heart beat wildly. She dreaded finding her fa- 
ther at the table, yet she went down, and as the 
meal progressed and he did not make his appear- 
ance, a heavy disappointment came over her. 
The evening meal was attended with the same 
nervous expectation. As if in answer to her 
anxious looks, Allisto gravely informed his guests 
that Don Miguel Hidalgo was slightly indis- 
posed and begged to be excused, but that no 
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doubt a night's rest would restore to him his usual 
buoyancy. 

Mr. De Young and his sister were to leave that 
night. In Julia's manner to her betrothed there 
was no shyness. She seemed exultingly proud 
and happy, and as easy in her new position as 
though there had been an acquaintanceship of 
many years and a long and happy courtship be- 
tween them. At times there was a pretty im- 
periousness in her manner, to which Mr. De 
Young submitted with complacent gallantry. 
Plans for the future were freely discussed, and 
all joined in the conversation. In all Julia's re- 
lations with her betrothed, Evelyn thought she 
observed a reciprocity that had never existed be- 
tween Julia and Lieutenant Saunders. She won- 
dered at this coquette, first pleased and flattered 
by the admiration and devotion of the lieutenant, 
then pining to engage the attentions of the gay 
and brilliant Malcolm Graham, and now seem- 
ingly proud and happy as the betrothed of Mr. 
De Young. 

The night was stormy. Evelyn sought her 
pillow, but not to sleep. The wind was blowing 
drearily. She thought of the time when with 
arms encircling the poplar tree she had listened 
to its sad strains. Then, as now, her heart had 
been troubled through her father. The scornful 
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words in which her companions had spoken of 
him years ago seemed to be re-echoed by the 
night winds, and in a sudden shock the pain they 
had given was reproduced. 

O wandering Wind, whence come you, and 
whither do you go? Ceaselessly you whisper of 
mystery. You moan and sob and call, and the 
clouds of heaven follow you, charmed by your 
voice of woe. The deep ocean hears your voice, 
and countless waves ever in vain bend and heave 
and swell toward you, and above all this the mind 
of man, through breathless ages, listens in solemn 
awe. O deep, impenetrable mystery! well may 
the stoutest heart tremble in fear and uncertainty 
at your weird melody, when the night is dark and 
the tempest all abroad. 

In the stillness of the night Evelyn's soul 
listened as it had often done. She wondered how 
any one could feel this invisible power and not 
be overcome with an impulse of affection for all 
mankind. It seemed that the voice of mystery 
must touch the deepest recesses of the heart, and 
call forth all that is good and tender in it. More 
violent grew the storm. Evelyn felt as if each 
separate nerve were being tossed and swayed in 
accord with the billowy wind. In this state she 
was about to lose herself in sleep when, with a 
violent effort, she rose and slowly paced the floor. 
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She had an undefinable dread of going to sleep, 
and she continued her weary walk for nearly an 
hour. Then exhausted nature conquered, and she 
again sought her pillow and closed her eyes in 
slumber. 

Sleep on, true heart ! Would that there were no 
human breast without some spark of the good 
will, the love and charity that fill thee as thou 
slumberest under the shadow of thy cross. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



DON MIGUELS STORY. 



Why was it so decreed? 

— Schiller's Don Carlos. 




ION MIGUEL intrusted ire with 
this favor for you," said Allisto 
to Evelyn. He had followed her 
from the breakfast room, and he 
now handed her a package of 
papers. 
"Is Don Miguel really ill?" Evelyn inquired, 
anxiously. 

"When I saw him early this morning he ap- 
peared quite well. He seemed unusually thought- 
ful, that was alt." 

"Oh, I wish I could see him, or that you would 
see him for me. He is my father, and I had 
hoped that his heart would be touched; that it 
would cry out for a daughter's love, for he has 
need of it, oh, such need I" 
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"Who does not need the sanctifying influence 
of love," murmured Allisto. "But calm your- 
self, sweet lady. Read this," and he touched the 
package in her hand, "and then meet me in the 
drawing-room. I have something of more than 
usual importance to say to you. In the mean- 
time, rest assured that all will yet be well." 

Evelyn hastened to her room. "All will yet be 
well," she repeated as she unfolded the papers 
and placed them upon the table before her. She 
glanced at the handwriting. It was the same 
large, bold hand that she had once slowly de- 
ciphered when a child. She arose, closed and 
locked her door, and, reseating herself, after a 
moment's hesitation, commenced to read the re- 
markable record: 



"Best of women : I never expected to feel as I 
do to-night. Yes, you are my daughter, but the 
thought is madness. And yet, through the bitter 
disappointment, a softening influence comes over 
me, and in that tender light how changed the 
aspect of my lifel 

"I was the offspring of an unfortunate mar- 
riage. I loved my mother, but not my father. 
To-night, however, more than ever, some un- 
wonted influence disposes me to do justice to his 
memory. 

"Soon after the independence of Mexico, my 
father was engaged by foreign capitalists in the 
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capacity of metallurgist to examine a number of 
Mexican mines that had gone to ruin through the 
events of the war. Arrangements were to be 
made for working the mines again on an im- 
proved plan, and a new process of treating the 
ores was to be introduced. It was while examin- 
ing these mines that my father was attacked with 
a fever that detained him for some time in the 
house of a Mexican lady. The lady was a widow, 
and had an only daughter who aided in tending 
and nursing the sick stranger. My father was not 
insensible to the beauty of the young Creole, 
which was of the most fascinating type, and I 
cannot think of it to-day without a feeling of 
pride, for it is of my mother that I now write. 
It may be, too, that the warm responsiveness of 
her nature (with which she so often wooed my 
childish heart), had its effect in completing the 
spell that brought about the nuptials of two per- 
sons so unsuited to each other. Not until after 
marriage did my father learn something of the 
connections of the family with which he had al- 
lied himself. My mother's father had been chief 
of a band of men, belonging to a class common 
in Mexico, and who pay but light allegiance to 
the laws of civilization. Both wife and mother- 
in-law naturally stood a little in awe of my father, 
and for some time they kept their connections a 
secret from him, but as time wore on they began 
to see more and more of these old associates, some 
of whom were near relations, and after my birth 
they could not hide their satisfaction when the 
little stranger was welcomed as their chief's 
grandchild and successor. When the truth dawned 
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upon my father he was furious, and he peremp- 
torily forbade his wife and mother-in-law from 
holding further communication with any of their 
kindred. 

"There was a thorough want of sympathy be- 
tween my father and mother, and disappoint- 
ment and unhappiness were not slow in coming. 
In 1831 my father went to England, where he 
joined Darwin in his five years* expedition on the 
Beagle. He vainly endeavored to persuade my 
mother to accompany him. 

"Notwithstanding that I was still an infant in 
short clothes, my father had provided a tutor for 
me from the States. When my understanding 
was sufficiently developed, a certain number of 
hours were set apart for lessons, but the rest of 
the time my mother claimed me as all her own. 
My mother never tired of caressing me, nor of 
providing for my pleasure. Like some little 
animal that plays wantonly at its own will, 
I knew and felt no reason why I should not in 
all tilings do as I desired. 

"My father's travels did not end with the 
Beagle, which returned to England in 1836. He 
remained abroad two years longer, studying the 
remarkable geology of New Zealand. I never 
shall forget how my mother appeared when she 
received news of his approaching arrival; a 
deadly fear seemed to have taken possession of 
her, and my grandmother, amidst wild gesticula- 
tions, continually moaned, 'My poor child! my 
poor child!' It was but a cold welcome the 
wanderer received to his hearth after so long an 
absence. The hearts of my mother and my 
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grandmother cried out that he was not wanted, 
and mine cried out in sympathy. 

"Each day, as the state of affairs gradually 
dawned upon my father, he grew more stem and 
peremptory in the restrictions he imposed upon 
us. We were under constant surveillance, and 
that dear liberty thai we loved so passionately 
was all at once taken away from us. 

"Meanwhile, my grandmother died, praying 
Heaven to protect her child from an unfeeling 
husband, and she begged me by all that was holy 
to always stand up bravely in my mother's de- 
fence. 

"After this my father determined upon an en- 
tire change. Notwithstanding the vehement 
protestations of my mother, we moved to Massa- 
chusetts, where I was sent to college. My poor 
mother ! the life she now led was most distasteful 
to her. 

"One day at college I received a letter from my 
mother, in which she wrote that she could en- 
dure her life no longer; she was ill and dying, 
and, if I would save her, I must fly with her to 
her native mountains. Long, long ago she 
would have gone, she wrote, had she not feared 
that they would take her boy from her; but now 
he was old enough, and wise enough, and to- 
gether we could evade all pursuit. Can you 
doubt that I flew to obey her call? Secretly I 
conveyed her to the genial climate of Mexico, 
and there rosy health again lightly touched her 
cheeks, her step again grew strong and elastic, 
and she was given a new lease of life, but died a 
few years later of a fever. 
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"I at once joined an emigration to California 
that was led hither by the strong gold excite- 
ment that in 1848 spread all over the country. 

"In less than a year I made my fortune. What- 
ever I purchased, whether of mining shares or 
lands, I sold out again at enormously large 
profits. My easily earned wealth made me rest- 
less, and I determined to go to New York in 
order to spend some of it in that gay metropolis. 

"Among the new acquaintances that I formed 
in the great city was a young and gay spend- 
thrift who spoke often of a beautiful young 
widow, who had been an actress. As an especial 
favor he promised to introduce me. I met the 
lady and fell madly in love. Regardless of her 
widow's weeds I urged my suit with all the 
fervor of my wild and passionate nature. 
Hitherto I had found it an easy and pleasant 
pastime to make women fall in love with me, and 
I won her hand as I had won the lip love of 
others. Before answering my suit, however, 
Inez gave me a history of her first marriage, 
though how far she herself was deceived you will 
learn later. 

"She had been secretly married to Clarence 
Vandenberg, the son of a Cincinnati merchant. 
They lived happy and undisturbed in a little and 
retired country town, until one day Vandenberg 
brought home news that his twin brother was 
lying dangerously ill with fever. Inez followed 
her husband to Cincinnati on the next train. 
Day after day she watched him as he went in and 
out of his father's house. 

"One morning, Inez was startled by seeing a 
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notice of Clarence Vandenbeig's death in the 
paper. She went to the proud father and told 
him the relation in which she stood to his son. 
Not one word of pity or sympathy was given to 
her. On her refusal to leave the house without 
a last look at the dead, Mr. Vandenberg un- 
graciously led the way to the parlor, and in the 
dim light of the darkened rooms she was per- 
mitted one hasty glance at the face of her hus- 
band. This, in substance, is the history of your 
mother's" (here Evelyn held her breath) "first 
marriage as I heard it from her own lips. 

"I had none of that vulgar prejudice against 
the profession of an actress, and if anything could 
have made Inez more charming to me than she 
was, it would have been her beautiful art. She 
had a thousand arch ways at her command, and 
fitting quotations and pretty speeches that came 
spontaneously, with all of which she made each 
day seem like part of a delightful play. If she 
still mourned her first husband after our mar- 
riage, her natural vivaciousness served to conceal 
it from me. 

"Our wedding trip was to Europe. On our 
return to New York we rented a furnished house, 
and as soon as we were fairly settled you were 
bom. 

"I now approach the event that changed the 
whole course of my existence. Never shall I for- 
get the day. I had returned home earlier than 
usual, and I sat at the window waiting for Inez 
to come back from her drive. Her carriage 
drew up in front of the house, and I still kept my 
position watching her as she stepped out, and as 
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she tripped gayly up the stoop. She was about 
to enter when a man came quickly up the steps, 
and I heard her cry out as if in fear, 'Clarence/ 
At that name, the name of her first husband, 
I felt a shock shaking all sensation to its centre. 
For an instant I was held spellbound, and then 
a deadly weakness came over me. I saw them 
pass the door, and I heard them enter the back 
room. Could Inez have deceived me? I asked 
myself in an agony of fear. I crept softly along 
the side wall, until I came to a corner near the 
open archway, and there I listened. I heard the 
man's voice assure Inez that he was in very truth 
her Clarence — that she had been deceived — that 
she had never looked upon his corpse. I would 
have rushed in and added my presence to the 
scene, but that I heard Inez utter words of en- 
dearment, that made me clasp my hand over my 
mouth to stifle the shrill and terrible cry that I 
feared I should send abroad. I drew my face 
near the side of the arch and looked in upon 
them. He led her to a sofa, and seated himself 
at her side; her face was suffused with blushes 
and turned upon him in shy attention. I could 
have sworn that at that moment my very exist- 
ence was forgotten, and I could have killed them 
both. By a violent effort I controlled myself, 
and again I gave ear to what was said, and this 
is what I heard : 

"Clarence explained that he had caught the 
fever from his brother, and in his delirium he 
had revealed the secret of their marriage. When 
reason returned he had asked them to send for 
her, but they put him off under one pretext or an- 
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other, until he was strong enough to insist. Then 
they told him that his bride was flown, that she 
had deserted him for another lover. As soon as 
he was sufficiently recovered he repaired to their 
little home, where he learned that Inez had given 
it up months before. After searching for her 
in vain, he became convinced of her infidelity 
until one day a friend reamrked to him, 'How did 
it happen that when your brother Albert died the 
notice in the papers read Clarence Vandenberg?' 
His suspicions were now aroused, and he soon 
became convinced that his father had contrived 
some means of separating his bride from him. 
He exhausted every means — entreaty, threats and 
reckless behavior — ^until he forced the truth from 
his father. Mr. Vandenberg had learned the 
secret that Clarence revealed in his delirium, and 
when Albert died he determined to make use of 
the means that his bereavement gave him, in 
bringing about a separation between his still re- 
maining son and the actress. So intent was he 
on carrying out his purpose that in his grief he 
found heart to turn aside to plot and act. He 
had the false death notice inserted in the papers, 
and so directed everything, down to the minutest 
detail, that the resemblance Albert had borne to 
Clarence in life seemed doubly manifest in death. 
The young wife saw the death notice, not as he 
had planned, in her country cottage where he had 
sent a paper, but in the hotel at Cincinnati. How- 
ever, the farce had been played out successfully, 
as I have told you. 

"Mr. Vandenberg's confession obtained, Clar- 
ence lost no time before renewing his search for 
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Inez. He had sought in vain until that day, 
when catching a glimpse of her face through the 
carriage window, he had followed her home. 

"'But come,' said Clarence at the end of his 
recital, 'come with me to my father ; I would not 
lose a moment before acknowledging you as my 
wife to the whole world." 

"Then, and not till then, did Inez seem to re- 
member her child and the father of her child. 
In a broken voice she gave an account of her 
second marriage, and of the birth of her child. 
'You are legally mine,' declared Clarence. 'Come, 
you must not remain under this roof a moment 
longer.' But Inez would not leave without the 
infant. 'Then bring it with us,' he cried. 

"I waited to hear no more, but stole unper- 
ceived up the stairs and entered the room where 
the infant lay sleeping. I lifted the slumbering 
babe in my arms. With the child in my arms I 
hurried down the stairs and into the street. 

"We crossed the North River and took the 
New York and Erie train going West. We were 
barely arrived at Chicago, when, from the dis- 
tance I espied two young men who had known 
me well in New York. This determined me to 
continue our journey as soon as possible. The 
next day we commenced staging it farther into 
the interior. Aimlessly we travelled on, my 
colored man providing, as best he could, for the 
needs of the infant, but at last it became impera- 
tive, for the health of the baby, that we should 
discontinue our journey. We stopped only when 
we reached the town where you passed your child- 
hood. 
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"I have no remembrance of your ever being 
called Evelyn. Either this was an invention of 
your nurse, Mrs. Kenyon, or when asked your 
name I gave any that occurred to me, only being 
careful not to give the right one. Your mother 
named you Viola, after one of Shakespeare's 
characters. Cross is a common name and I only 
bore it for a short time. 

"Meanwhile, I brooded over my wrongs until 
I hated all civilization. I thirsted for revenge, 
but I felt myself powerless against the cowardly 
craft of such men as Vandenberg and his son. 

"This was the state of my mind when I met 
some of my mother's relatives in Chicago. I 
went with them to Texas where I became their 
leader, and thenceforth my life was that of a 
brigand. 

"I will spare myself the humiliation of a his- 
tory of my crimes. Why pain you by opening to 
your clear perception the charnel chambers of a 
mind defiled ! 

"There is one subject which I deem it my duty 
to broach, alas! that it should be necessary. I 
shrink in horror and humiliation from the words 
I am about to write, for your sake. Murder " 

Like a blast the word murder swept through 
Evelyn's consciousness. She gazed for a mo- 
ment blindly before her, and the dread word 
danced there in letters of blood. Her head sank 
upon the table, her body drooped lower and 
lower until it slid upon the floor, where she lay 
in a swoon. 
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When she came to herself she felt the air, 
coming in at the windows, sweep across her 
brow. Some one was playing on the zither in 
the hall near her door. It was the music of 
"The Magic Flute," drawn forth in those sweet, 
bell-like tones that no instrument but the zither 
can give. And now she heard the low, melo- 
dious voice of Allisto join itself to the music. 
She raised her head and listened. 

The last note died upon the air. Evelyn rose 
unaccountably tranquillized, and strengthened. 
Again she seated herself before the little table, 
and bent courageously over the manuscript. 
Again her eye sought the awful word murder. 
She shuddered, but bravely commenced to 
read: 



"Murder, the crime associated in so many 
minds with the life of a brigand, has never stained 
my soul." 

"Thank Heaven!" burst involuntarily from 
Evelyn's lips and she read farther with a light- 
ened heart. 

"Some lingering idea of justice made me write 
to Col. Wallbaum. The money I sent him was 
realized from the sale of property that had once 
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belonged to my father, and which had after- 
wards come to me through my mother. About 
three years ago, some of my band plundered an 
old man who had asked to see their chief. He 
was brought before me, and immediately on see- 
ing me he declared himself to be my father. He 
was old, he said, and very feeble and had not 
more than six months or a year to live. He 
pleaded so eloquently for me to go with him, 
and remain near him the short time he yet had to 
live, that all cried out of one accord 'Go.' 

"I went with him to his home in Massachusetts. 
There was daily, hourly intercourse between us, 
and I learned to know my father as I had never 
known him before. In all our conversation, he 
never uttered one word of reproach, but en- 
deavored gently and imperceptibly to influence 
my mind. In the many years since I had seen 
him he had learned a wisdom that is not to be 
found in the strata of the earth, nor in the 
changes and combinations of the laboratory. He 
seemed most reverend to me, and his patience and 
gentleness won a respect from me that his former 
sternness could never have drawn from my proud, 
rebellious spirit. 

"I returned to my old haunts. But how fared 
it with my plans of reform ? Alas ! our old habits 
were still strong upon us. I endeavored, with- 
out revealing my purpose, to engage some of them 
in business pursuits, but for the most part they 
had a thousand grievances to complain of, and 
imaginary wrongs chafed and angered them. We 
still continued our bandit life, but confined our 
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depredations mostly to the smugglers who operate 
between Texas and Mexico. 

"My available means have been greatly di- 
minished in attempts at engaging my men in 
honorable occupation, yet my efforts have not 
been entirely fruitless. Two of the band seem 
permanently settled at useful pursuits, without 
evincing any desire to return to their former law- 
less and roving mode of life. I am confident that 
there are princely fortunes to be made out of my 
gold and silver mines. My purpose in coming 
North was to organize a stock company for the 
purpose of working the mines in Oajaca. Then 
I could soon realize enough to enable me to com- 
mence operations on the Montezuma mines, where 
I hoped to interest and engage my whole band. 
But the morning light comes streaming in at the 
window. My time is short. 

"Yet, shall I touch for a moment upon the 
change that has been wrought within me since I 
have known you? Things that before seemed 
justifiable, have now become hateful to me. 
Your purity has led me to see how my mind, 
habitually wrong, distorted my moral vision. It 
has shown me that within myself I must seek de- 
liverance from the chain of evil to which I am 
bound. It would be useless to attempt to describe 
how changed to me has become the aspect of 
things, and yet how much remains to be purged 
from my nature, ere I may see with your un- 
obstructed vision. It had seemed to me that with 
you at my side I might yet attain to that good for 
which, even such as I, at times long, but that is 
past now. Never again shall I look upon your 
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face, until I have won a victory over the con- 
tending evil powers within. 

"I will submit my proud spirit, in meekness, 
to pay the debt that sin exacts. Hate, unkind- 
ness and passion, until I have conquered these, 
I will not look upon your face. Until then, I 
subscribe myself not your father, but — 

"Don Miguel Hidalgo." 

Evel)m's eyes passed over the last words, she 
gazed for some time into vacancy, and spreading 
her arms upon the table slowly dropped her head 
upon them. There she rested motionless. A 
clock in the room struck eleven. She raised her 
head and murmured, "Allisto." 

Yes, he awaited her coming. Did he know the 
contents of the letter? At this thought a burn- 
ing blush suffused her face and neck, the next 
instant she turned deadly pale and gasped for 
breath. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ALLISTO'S STORY. 

"The heart has no history which philosophers 
can recognise. An ordinary political observer, 
contemplating the condition of a nation, may very 
safely tell us what effects must follow the causes 
patent to his eyes. But the most farseeing sage, 
looking at a man at one o'clock, cannot tell us 
what revulsions of his whole being may be made 
ere the clock strikes two." — Ej)wabd Bulweh 
Lytton. 

S] VELYN stood irresolute in the 
doorway of the drawing-room. 
AUisto came forward to meet 
her and gently took her hand. 
She would have withdrawn, but 
the charm came stealing over her 
and mechanically, as the somnambulist is led by 
the mesmerizer, she allowed herself to be led to 
a seat. Once there, her will reasserted itself. She 
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felt that it was dangerous to listen to his voice ; 
his very presence seemed to woo her to him and 
she half rose from her chair. 

"Stay," said AlHsto. "What I have to say may 
not be unpleasant to hear. I hope it may bring 
you comfort." 

Evelyn's heart beat wildly. She cast a quick 
and startled glance upon him, and asked: 

"Do you know all that — that Don Miguel wrote 
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I do," replied Allisto, looking kindly into her 
face. 

She colored and shrank away from his gaze. 
Then he knew all that could make her blush for 
shame. She had intended to proclaim herself Don 
Miguel's daughter — thinking in all things to aid 
her father. But her mother's history — why need 
that be known? 

"You look pale and troubled," said AUisto' 
gravely. "Believe me, when I tell you that soon 
all clouds and storms will vanish. Our interview 
must necessarily be somewhat long," he went on. 
"I hope we shall be free from interruption. I 
took the precaution of sending out for all the 
latest fashion magazines and having them con- 
veyed with my compliments to Mrs. Tompkins 
and her daughter. That will give us at least two 
hours." 
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Evelyn, wondering to what it all tended, re- 
mained silent, waiting for him to begin again. 

"I shall commence with myself," began AUisto, 
smilingly, at the same time seating himself near 
her, "but whether or not I end to any purpose you' 
shall judge for yourself. About a year ago I was 
in London, when I unexpectedly came across a 
Mr. Clarkson, whose friendship I had won in 
India. He invited me to spend the time that I 
remained in London at his house. I accepted the 
invitation, and at my friend's house fell madly in 
love with one of the family portraits." 

Evelyn's heart sank within her. She strove to 
picture to herself the portrait that could have so 
fascinated him. 

"Each day I would stand for hours in front of 
the face that seemed to me the symbol of a pure, 
intelligent spirit. I soon noticed that my friend's 
wife invariably followed me to the picture gal- 
lery and that my admiration for the portrait 
caused her uneasiness. My attention once drawn 
toward her, I observed that her mind was preyed 
upon by grief and that something weighed heav- 
ily upon her conscience. 

"One day as I was in the picture gallery, as 
usual, Mrs. Clarkson entered, and after watching 
me nervously for some time she asked if she 
might confide to my keeping a secret which was 
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making her life unbearable. She had a confes- 
sion to make and a favor to ask, and, naturally, 
I promised to do all that lay in my power to help 
her. 

"It was a long story, which I shall endeavor to 
repeat. 

"She began by telling me that Mr. Clarkson, 
who was her cousin, was her first and only love. 
They had grown up together, and the love was the 
result of years of intimacy. With the young 
girl it was deep and unchanging, but it was not 
so with the man, for, meeting Evelyn Sanborn 
(the original of the portrait), he fell deeply in 
love with her, wooed and won her. After their 
marriage they came to America. The young 
couple had not been in this country very long be- 
fore the husband was summoned back to England 
to what was thought to be the deathbed of his 
father. He went alone, for Evelyn had a young 
baby and was unable to travel. Shortly after 
his arrival the father appeared to improve, and the 
young man was just beginning to rejoice in the 
thought that he could return to his wife when he 
received news of her death. She had grown 
worse immediately after his departure, and after 
committing her infant to the care of her nurse, 
had died. 

"The shock of his daughter-in-law's death sen- 
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ously affected Mr. Clarkson, Sr., and his son, 
torn with anguish, could do no less than remain 
with him until the end. 

"All this time Miss Woodcourt (that was her 
maiden name) was at her uncle's house. She well 
knew the conflicting emotions which stirred her 
cousin ; the anxiety to return to his child ; but yet 
she felt a secret joy in having him thus detained 
where he might be near her. Nothing stood be- 
tween them now but the child, and one day a 
thought came to her which haunted her continu- 
ally. Suppose he should decide to go back to 
America for the baby? What could she do to 
avert it? A scheme presented itself, and her de- 
sires overruling her conscience, she laid her plans 
with unscrupulous skill. Miss Woodcourt's plan 
could not be carried out without the aid of the 
child's nurse, and with feverish excitement she 
wrote to her at once. 

"This is the story Mrs. Clarkson confided to 
me, giving me at the same time a letter which is 
now in my possession, and which I think it would 
interest you to read.'' 

He extracted- a package of letters from his 
inner coat pocket, and after carefully selecting 
one, handed it to Evelyn. The letter, yellow with 
age, ran as follows : 
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"Miss Woodcourt: — Your letter was sent to 
me here in Illinois, where I am stopping with my 
sister. You offer me £2,000 if I will write to 
England and say that little Evelyn is dead, and 
besides that you agree to always provide for the 
child. I do not know why you tempt me with 
this offer, just as if I was a common thief, when 
I have always been just as honest as any one. 
You say no harm can come of it, but only good. 
If harm does come of it, the guilt will lie at your 
door, for I do think that the rich who tempt the 
poor with their gold are the ones who are to 
blame. I never knew what a temptation money 
could be until now, but you must have known or 
you would not have written to me as you did. I 
swear to God that it is not for myself I am taking 
the money, but for my sister, who is a widow with 
seven children and very poor. I help her all I 
can, but it is hard to make both ends meet. You 
have suggested several plans in your letter, but 
none of them would be safe, and I think I can 
suggest a better one. Besides little Evelyn there 
is another child I am caring for — one that was 
left with me by a man who came to our village 
soon after Mrs. Clarkson died. He was not 
known to any one in those parts, and he gave no 
account of himself except that his name was 
Cross. He said his child was to be called 
Elinor. Now, miss, can you not guess what it is 
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that tempts me more than all else? The sweet- 
ness of that little Evelyn has wound itself around 
my heart, and I cannot bear the thought that she 
will be taken from me. This second child — ^Eli- 
nor, as we call her — is sickly, and does not look as 
if she would live long. In case she dies, and I 
and my sister (I have let her into the secret) 
think she will, the way is clear to do what you 
ask without danger to any of us. 

"We have commenced paving the way. We 
have shifted the names of the two children so 
folks around here will not be any the wiser, and 
as the real Evelyn is li^ht and promises to be like 
her mother and the other child is dark, we have 
commenced to gradually darken Evelyn's skin 
and hair, so that when I return home there will 
be nothing to cause comment. Afterward I can 
let Evelyn lighten out without creating any sus- 
picion. After the real Elinor Cross dies we can 
send a certificate of Evelyn's death to England, 
but it is a wicked thing. I would back out now, 
only that I know I will be a better mother to her 
than any of her English relations are likely to be. 
Between me and my sister we will keep your let- 
ter safe, so I do not fear but that you will come 
up to your part of the agreement. 

*7ane Kenyon." 
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The letter dropped from Evelyn's hands into 
her lap and she raised her eyes inquiringly to Al- 
listo's face, without the power to utter a word. 
He placed another letter, yellow and worn with 
age, in her hands, and she commenced trem- 
blingly to read : 

"Miss Woodcourt: — The second babe, Elinor 
Cross, is dead. How the little innocent suffered ! 
It was almost a relief when God took her home. 
Do not think me wicked enough to have wished 
for the child's death ; I tended it and did every- 
thing that could be done, as if it were my own. 
So far as the dead child is concerned, my con- 
science is clear. The difficulty now to be met is 
this: If Evelyn is to be put in Elinor's stead, 
then Mr. Cross can come at any time and claim 
her as his own, and I would die before I would 
give her up to him. My plans are to return home 
and remain through the winter. In the spring I 
can take little Evelyn with me to some place 
where I am not known, and there I can live under 
an assumed name. I intend to devote the rest 
of my life to her ; fashion and the hundred things 
that fine ladies love will never come between me 
and my duty to her. 

"I have had no trouble in getting the certifi- 
cates of Evelyn Clarkson's death, and they shall 
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be forwarded to England at once. When I get home 
after a time I shall call her Evelyn again — Evelyn 
Cross. This will always remind you that there is 
an Evelyn in America. I shall expect you to lose 
no time in sending the £2,000. Jane Kenyon." 

Evelyn remained speechless for a moment, held 
silent by inexpressible emotion. At last, letting 
the letter fall and clasping her hands, she said : 

'Then I am not Don Miguel's child ! Tell me, 
is it so? This Englishman — ^he is your friend. 
Ah, tell me, shall I be proud to call him father?** 
Tranquillize yourself, my child," said Allisto. 
Your hopes are not vain. The Englishman is 
your father, and you have every reason to be a 
happy daughter. He is a man of honor, and he 
has a heart that is warm and tender; he was a 
good son, he is a good husband, a good citizen, 
and he will be a good father.'* 

"That is all, all I could ask !" exclaimed Evelyn 
passionately, and her overwrought feelings found 
vent in tears. 

"But,*' said Allisto, gently, when her agitation 
had partly spent itself, "my story is not finished. 
Mrs. Kenyon, as you know, returned home for 
the winter, where death cut short her plans. You 
then found a home with Colonel and Mrs. Wall- 
baum. In England, Mr. Clarkson's father lin- 
gered on, showing all the psychic peculiarities of 
his disease. He lived to see the cousins married. 
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"Mrs. Clarkson told me that a letter had come 
from Mrs. Kenyon's sister announcing her death, 
and that twice money had been sent to America, 
but after that her terror that the secret corre- 
spondence might be discovered became so intense 
that Mrs. Clarkson violated her promise to the 
dead nurse and gave up all further communica- 
tion with the only person who knew of her con- 
nection with the living babe — little Evelyn. For 
a while the woman wrote, but the letters were 
left unanswered, and after a time they ceased alto- 
gether. Mrs. Clarkson had told Mrs. Kenyon 
that the name of Woodcourt was an assumed one 
and that all efforts to discover her identity would 
be fruitless. 

"For a while Mrs. Clarkson was happy, but 
the knowledge that she wronged her husband 
past all forgiveness, and the constant fear of dis- 
covery, darkened her life, and she determined to 
find out what had become of the wronged child. 
She asked me if, upon my arrival in America, I 
would undertake this task. 

"I promised to find Evelyn. Hope whispered 
within me that if the lady to whose picture I was 
irresistibly attracted had a child, that child was 
still living, and I would find her if I had to 
search the world over. The task imposed upon 
me was but part of that charm that had com- 
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menced to work within me the first time I gazed 
upon your mother's picture/' 

AUisto's dark eyes sought Evelyn's for an in- 
stant with a look that sank deep into her heart. 
In a voice trembling with emotion he again took 
up the thread of his story. 

"After a short rest my friend's wife resumed : 
'If you find Evelyn, I leave it to your discretion 
whether or not to reveal to her her parentage. 
You will not bring dishonor upon Mr. Clarkson 
by restoring to him a daughter who would in any 
way bring the blush of shame to his face. If she 
is not what Mr. Clarkson's daughter should be, 
she can be aided secretly, without knowing 
whence the help comes. Should she prove to be 
what I hardly dare hope — a lady of refinement 
and intelligence — then you may reveal all to her, 
and I will throw myself upon her mercy. I de- 
liver into your hands these letters of Mrs. Ken- 
yon's — they serve as proofs of the truth of this 
history/ 

"A few days after our conversation she en- 
trusted me with a letter from herself to be handed 
to Evelyn, in case she was discovered and found 
to possess the qualities that the world would de- 
mand in Mr. Clarkson's daughter. In the mind 
of your stepmother there seems to be a confusion 
of right and wrong. She repents, yet I hardly 
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think that she repents entirely ; it is as much fear 
as repentance. Her duty is clear, yet she quali- 
fies the reparation she would make, and only 
imder certain conditions were you to be informed 
of your parentage." 

"Then you knew who I was the night we met 
on the balcony ?" 

"Yes — that night! Shall I ever forget it! 
Most certainly I knew you. You may wonder 
that I waited so long before making these dis- 
closures to you, but I wished to fulfill the letter 
of my mission as well as the spirit. I knew you 
worthy, but I had to prove your worth. How I 
pitied you in the ordeal with Don Miguel ! I suf- 
fered with you, but it proved your noble heart. 
Now, as you will see by your stepmother's letter, 
selfish motives interfere to prevent her from do- 
ing you full justice. Here is the letter. Read it 
at your leisure." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE LETTER. 

Soli ich mick des Griinen freuen, 
Detn ich Schatten erst verdank? 
— Goethe. Dauer %m Wechsel. 

nUT of the clouds come rain and 
storm, and out of the rain and 
storm come freshness and vitality. 
When the weather clears the bird 
leaves its leafy shelter and trills 
a lay of thankfulness ; the freshly 
dipped flowers lift their grateful heads to meet 
the genial sun, and all the earth rejoices in a 
sweetness that it owes to gloom and tempest. 
So Evelyn came out of the shadow that had 
clouded her life. Not as on former occasions 
did she seek the privacy of her own room, 
but she hastened with light, elastic step into the 
open air. She made her way to a vine-clad arbor, 
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where the sweet scents and sounds of summer 
came in sympathy to meet her, while her heart 
beat softly in answering harmony. After a few 
moments passed in silent reverie she took forth 
the letter from her stepmother. 

"To My Stepdaughter: — Should this ever 
reach you, Evelyn Clarkson, you will have been 
told of the wrong that deprived you of your true 
position in the world. I have often trembled when 
I thought of what my sin might have brought 
upon you. Poverty, temptations and a thousand 
evils may have beset your path — ^all through my 
fault. What must you, what can you, think of 
me? You must picture me to your mind as the 
most wicked of women. Do not think of me, if 
you can help it, as one deeply dyed in evil ! I am 
not, by nature, so very wicked; I am, after all, 
but a frail woman who was unable to resist temp- 
tation. Yes, I was unable to resist my passions ; 
they hurried me irresistibly onward, and all my 
life has been unhappy. Yet, even now, when I 
am nearing the portal that divides me from eter- 
nity, I must confess that I do not entirely repent 
of the past. I never can entirely repent of over- 
coming obstacles that would have kept your 
father from me. A life of pain and misery with 
him I would have chosen rather than a life of 
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happiness with another. I can only hope that my 
great love will outweigh my sins. 

"My punishment came soon enough. The de- 
ceit that I had practised, the necessity of jeal- 
ously guarding my evil secret — these things were 
ever present to my mind, overthrowing the moral 
harmony of my nature. I became suspicious of 
others, and I was terribly jealous of my husband. 
I was jealous of his dead wife, whom he had 
loved more than me, and I was jealous of his 
child, whom he might love more than me, did he 
know that she was still alive. My exacting dis- 
position estranged the affections of my husband 
from me. He grew indifferent to my constant 
upbraiding, and instead of longer endeavoring to 
appease me, sought relief in travel. He spent 
many years in India, never taking me with him 
and alleging as an excuse the unhealthfulness of 
the climate. In this way my sin and love turned 
everything into bitterness. 

"•Within the last few years my health has been 
failing fast. My sick and suffering condition has 
drawn my husband to my side again. He is gen- 
tle, kind and attentive to my every wish. Per- 
haps he remembers that when we were playmates 
together I was not wholly unamiable; he cannot 
guess what it is that has so changed my nature. 
Should he now hear the history of my sin^ when 
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my hungry heart is beginning to taste some of 
that sweet love of which his nature is capable, I 
could not bear it. Unknown and wronged step- 
daughter, can you find it in your heart to grant 
the prayer of a dying and penitent woman ? The 
veil that separates me from eternity grows thin. 
One or two years at the utmost may be granted 
me. I pray you, suffer yet a little longer the 
wrong I have done you. When I am gone, then 
he must know, but now — oh! it would be too 
terrible. I would have bartered my soul for his 
love, and do not now take from me the little I 
have won. 

"The one who will hand you this letter has 
promised to do everything for your happiness. 
He IS your father's friend, trusted and loved, I 
might say, venerated by him as no one else is. 
If my stepdaughter lives, and this reaches her, 
she IS still young and may have many years be- 
fore her. If she grant my prayer, it will bring a 
blessing on the rest of her days. The time of 
self-denial is soon over, but the remembrance of 
good done remains forever. Alas! this is a les- 
son I could never teach my heart. 

"Daisy Clarkson." 

Evelyn clasped her hands before her and sat 
motionless. The golden sunshine, stealing into 
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the arbor, played upon her pale face. Some one 
came, stood at the entrance of the arbor a mo- 
ment, and then approached and stood before her. 

"Look up," was murmured softly, with a 
breath fanning her cheek. 

She raised her eyes; eyes gray and blue like 
the colors of the ocean. To gaze into those deep 
eyes was to feel the soul growing larger. 

"I offer you this white poppy," said AUisto, 
dropping gravely upon one knee before her. "I 
found it as I came through the garden the only 
one in blossom. It is a fit emblem for you — fair 
flower of consolation. No need to ask your de- 
cision," said he, rising and touching the letter in 
her lap. 

"There could hardly be a decision here," said 
Evelyn, her face suffused with blushes. "I could 
not do otherwise than grant her request." 

"And what have you to say to me, who found 
you, and who was devoted to your image before 
I saw you, for the picture of your mother is like 
you?" 

"And who saved my life," she said, with emo- 
tion, and she told him about the drops that had 
been given to her by the Count. Then unable to 
say more, she faltered, "I thank you." 

"Yours is a thankful heart," he said, pleasantly, 
"and in return I have a favor to ask. I desire 
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that you should know something about my his- 
tory. I cannot see you alone long enough to tell 
all that I could wish, and therefore, I have thought 
it best to extract some sheets from my diary, and 
arrange them for your perusal. This is Wednes- 
day," he continued, thoughtfully. "They shall be 
ready for you by Saturday. There is an inter- 
mingling of languages in my diary depending 
on the subjects that engaged me. Now it is 
Sanskrit, and now Chaldaic. If such were not 
the case the papers could be ready sooner, but 
on Saturday, with your permission, I will send 
them to you. No eye but mine has ever looked 
upon them." 

"Your confidence shall be respected," said 
Evelyn, earnestly. 

Thursday and Friday were days of waiting, 
and Saturday morning, soon after breakfast, the 
papers Allisto had promised Evelyn were brought 
to her door. In some trepidation she received the 
package from the servant. Seating herself as 
usual before her little writing-table she turned 
the pages over. Some of the leaves were yellow 
with age, and others fresh as if recently written 
upon. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

ALLISTO'S HISTORY. 

KNOW not in which country my 
soul first looked forth from this 
body upon the outer world, 
neither do I know the race nor the 
individuals that gave rise to this 
fabric. In my being I see re- 
flected the likeness of my ancestors, and though 
I have traveled over the greater part of the 
globe I have not been able with any degree 
of certainty to identify myself with any branch 
of the human family. Man takes pleasure in 
tracing the links that connect all things with 
others of greater power and generality. Thus 
the problem of the source of the Nile so long 
occupied the minds of all classes of people. To 
know that its waters came from the sea, and will 
again sink back into the bosom whence they 
came, does not satisfy the human mind. I have 
often felt uneasiness and mental unrest, because 
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of the oblivion in which those nearer ties were 
sunk, but perhaps on that account my heart has 
been bound with closer sympathy to all humanity. 
"One day a man of unusual appearance, and 
leading a little boy by the hand, was seen walk- 
ing through the streets of a New England vil- 
lage. Later that afternoon, some children no- 
ticed a child peeping through the fence into a 
yard where they were at play. The little stranger 
excited their curiosity, and they endeavored by 
gentle words to coax him in the enclosure. He 
seemed to comprehend their kind intentions, not 
through the words they spoke, for it was after- 
wards found that they fell unmeaningly on his 
ear, but through other signs more universal than 
words. Evening coming on, the children dis- 
persed, leaving the little waif sitting alone on 
the grass, where some hours later he was found 
by the lady of the house, who took him under 
the shelter of her roof. To all questioning the 
child answered in a strange tongue, and more ex- 
tended inquiry only developed the fact that he 
had been seen walking at the side of the man be- 
fore mentioned. The man had disappeared leav- 
ing no trace behind, and the little waif, coming 
from no one knew where, belonging to no one 
knew whom, found a home with the lady into 
whose yard he had wandered. 



/ 
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"This IS all the information I received in place 
of those interesting particulars that are usually 
handed down to people concerning their advent 
upon the scene of life. 

"One Uttle particular I forgot to mention. I 
have said that all my childish attempts at speech 
seemed to be in a strange and unknown language. 
From out the sounds that I gave forth, one name, 
often reiterated, impressed itself upon the mind 
of my benefactress. That name — ^Allisto — was be- 
stowed upon me. 

"There have been times when it seemed that 
the veil that separated my consciousness from the 
feeble consciousness of my earlier years, was 
about to be lifted, but I will speak of that in its 
proper place. 

^M^ ^m0 ^^^ ^^^ ^H^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

"Truly fortune smiled upon me when she led 
my infant footsteps into Mrs. Ford's yard. My 
benefactress was a kind-hearted widow lady, with 
an only child. In the home that was given me 
I was surrounded by the refinements of life. I en- 
joyed most excellent educational advantages, and 
I cannot recall a single instance where I suffered 
from any of those indignities usually heaped upon 
dependent orphans. Perhaps this last was in part 
owing to my character, as well as to the kindness 
of those who befriended me, for I cannot re- 
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member the time when I had not an ascendency 
over the minds of others. 

"The gift of penetration was mine, and I knew 
as if by intuition the thoughts and feelings of 
my companions. Would that this gift had served 
me better in averting grief from my dear bene- 
factress! The sad event that I am about to re- 
late, I can never recall without experiencing sen- 
sations like unto those that neglected duty 
awakens in the conscience. I feel the pang with- 
out being able to define the wrong. Have you 
never, after some calamity, made yourself a thou- 
sand reproaches for not having interposed some- 
thing to change the current of events? It is as 
though the conscience demanded omniscience. 
One day Mrs. Ford's son Alfred, who was un- 
mistakably older than I, asked permission to 
play with some of his young companions in a 
grove that grew near the river. After exacting 
a solemn promise from Alfred that he would not 
go near the water, she gave her consent. Here- 
upon I became excited, and begged Mrs. Ford 
not to let him go, at the same time insisting in 
a most singular manner that I knew he would go 
into the water. My conduct on this occasion, 
as I afterwards learned, seemed to Mrs. Ford 
strangely unreasonable and wayward. However, 
her fears were aroused, and she bade a servant 
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follow the children at a distance, and see that 
they came to no harm. Alfred returned home in 
due season, the servant following soon after 
and bringing a most favorable account to her 
mistress. Alfred and I occupied the same room. 
The following morning I said to him : *How was 
it that you came near getting drowned yester- 
day?" What prompted this question I cannot 
tell to this day. I remember that my slumbers 
through the night were unquiet, and that I was 
oppressed, as if by fear. Was it by some process, 
unmarked by the mind, that this conviction of 
something that I could not be expected to know, 
had come to me? 

"Alfred looked up doubtfully without reply- 
ing to my question. When I again repeated it in 
a most solemn and earnest tone. 

" 'Oh !' said he, with affected bravery, 1 was 
not in the least danger of drowning. My feet 
would not touch bottom, that was all/ 

"When too late, it became known to us, that 
Alfred on this occasion of his visit to the grove 
had been in imminent peril. He had ventured into 
the water beyond his depth, whence he was 
dragged forth by his companions. The boy, as is 
not unusual with those of his age, became pos- 
sessed of a passion for the water, and it was not 
long ere he again, despite the fright he had re- 
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ceived, asked permission to play in the grove, 
Mrs. Ford, having received so good an account 
of the children from the servant on the former 
occasion, readily yielded her consent. Again I 
protested with more than childish vehemence that 
Alfred was going into the water, and I knew he 
would go in. Mrs. Ford showed impatience, and 
even anger at my singular behavior. Neverthe- 
less, in order to quiet the fears that I had again 
awakened, she again sent a servant to watch. Mrs. 
Ford never saw her son again alive. He was 
drowned while bathing in the stream. The faith- 
less servant, in place of attending to the duty im- 
posed upon her, spent the time at a neighbor's 
in gossip. What followed I need not describe, for 
there are few minds that have not been made only 
too familiar with scenes of sorrow. 

"For some time the sight of me forcibly re- 
minded Mrs. Ford of her loss, but she did not on 
that account banish me from her presence. On 
the contrary, she found comfort in the touch of 
my hand, and in the many demonstrations of 
sympathy to which I involuntarily gave way. 
Hitherto, in the calm and happy life that I had 
led I had known nothing of the woes of the 
world, but now the light of sorrow had pre- 
pared my mind to receive impressions of the ills 
and sufferings of mortal life. A string of life 
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that had hitherto lain loose and idle felt the 
tightening touch, and the woes of the world be- 
gan to play upon it. My eyes, that had been 
holden, began to see the sorrows that abide. Thus 
came I to my spiritual estate of pity for the sor- 
rows of man. As yet my pity extended but little 
beyond my kind, but a slight accident again lifted 
a veil, and there came to me a revelation, as it 
were, of the sufferings of all who breathe the 
breath of life. 

"It happened in this way : — One day I entered 
a studio, charged with some slight commission 
for Mrs. Ford. The artist was out, and it so 
chanced that, while I awaited his return, my at- 
tention was attracted to a picture resting upon an 
easel. It was the picture of a leopard killing an 
antelope. His long claws and teeth were buried 
in the flesh of his victim, while the blood was 
flowing from the veins and arteries that had been 
opened by the beast of prey. The slender ante- 
lope, more graceful in its agony than words can 
describe, had its head thrown back, and its ten- 
der eyes looked upward, with a mournful pleading 
that was human in its eloquence. I could not 
endure the mute appeal in those soft eyes and I 
hastened away. Yet I often returned to the 
studio to look again upon the picture that had 
spoken to me with such silent eloquence of the 
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pains of the brute creation. How great, I thought, 
are the sufferings of the animal kingdom. In the 
forest, in the ocean, in the air, the struggle and 
pain are forever silently going forward. We 
know not the time when it commenced, neither 
can we portray to ourselves the various phases 
through which it continues. From such brood- 
ings my mind would rise by degrees to a con- 
templation of the woes that came with the ad- 
vent of man upon the scene. 

"These were sad thoughts, but I found a remedy 
in youth and health and an active disposition. In 
later years I found that it is better to bring one 
gleam of sunshine into the world, than to idly 
watch sorrow's shadows. He who would not add 
to the ills of life must begin with himself, by 
cultivating a cheerful disposition. It is better 
to bring comfort to one human breast, than to 
weep over the woes of the whole world." 

*'Long before my school days were over, Mrs. 
Ford came to rely upon my judgment in small 
matters, and even in affairs of importance. She 
would engage no one, in any capacity whatever, 
until I had seen them and declared myself satis- 
fied. The way she first came to set so high a value 
on my judgment of people was this : — I happened 
to be present one day while negotiations were go- 
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ing forward between Mrs. Ford and a gentleman 
of high repute. No sooner was the gentleman 
gone than I said: 'He does not mean it well 
with you ; he is even now planning mischief, and 
he will take all the advantage he can of you.' The 
man turned out a defaulter, and Mrs. Ford suf- 
fered considerable loss through him. Whether 
or not the circumstance was sufficient to justify 
the unparalleled confidence she reposed in me, I 
shall not venture to say. This much I know ; her 
affairs prospered beyond her most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and in no single instance was I de- 
ceived in my estimation of character." 

THE FAR EAST. 

"During the war, fortune put me in possession 
of a sum of money that no doubt had considerable 
effect in shaping my future. It so chanced that 
one day, while I was in the County Treasurer's 
office, I learned that the county was in pressing 
need of money, and had $75,000 in bonds for sale, 
r detennined to take these bonds, feeling con- 
vinced that a little energy would find no difficulty 
in placing them. Mrs. Ford had made some large 
sales from her estate, and readily supplied 
me with the necessary funds for this venture. A 
week later I transferred the bonds to an Insur- 
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ance Company at a profit of $10,000. With this 
money I engaged in commerce, to which I devoted 
myself with diligence and ardor, and at the close 
of the war I had greatly increased my capital. 
My business transactions went smoothly and vig- 
orously forward, and all tl;iose connected with me 
seemed to derive as much satisfaction from them 
as I did. I was skilled in the art of growing rich, 
and the prospects of becoming one of America's 
wealthiest men, and thereby having it in my power 
to do much good, opened up before me. But my 
mind was intent on other purposes. I had long 
wished to visit the Far East and the inexhaus- 
tible curiosity that burned within me filled me 
with a desire to quench my thirst by drinking 
with different nations at the fountain of knowl- 
edge. 

"When I made known my intentions to Mrs. 
Ford, she declared that she would not be sepa- 
rated from me, and that wherever I went she 
would go. I urged that my travels might be in- 
definitely prolonged and that we would be ex- 
posed to a great variety of climates, but she 
nevertheless continued firm in her determination 
to accompany me. 

"I lost no time in arranging our aflfairs for a 
long absence. The following July we entered 
upon the world of waters. We traveled through 
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Europe, and visited Palestine. In 1866 we entered 
India, where we were made familiar with some 
of the horrors of the famine, then raging at 
Orissa. It was the scene of a great public calam- 
ity, wherein two million human beings perished 
under the burning, chilling touch that hunger 
brings. Here was a great public evil that con- 
founded in a common misery the virtuous with 
the bad, that spared neither innocence nor worth ; 
it was an awful example of the uncertainties that 
beset life. Where or in what shall man find se- 
curity? Our present state is constantly suffering 
change, and we have no assurance of the continu- 
ance of anything, not even of our reason. Re- 
flections such as these come more forcibly in a 
country like India, where the grand aspects of 
nature excite the imagination, and where famines, 
and tempestuous monsoons impress upon man a 
consciousness of his own helpless condition. Too 
soon was I made to suffer from the uncertainty 
connected with all that we hold most dear. The 
unhealthfulness of the climate, the awful impress- 
iveness of the scenery, and the spectacle of misery 
that we had witnessed weighed heavily upon Mrs. 
Ford's gentle spirit. She sickened and died, and I 
lost one of earth's kindest friends. 

"I will not dwell upon my sorrow. To escape 
the thoughts that haunted me I went to Bombay, 
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where I rushed headlong into all manner of ac- 
tive affairs. Here I became thoroughly conver- 
sant with the business methods of the Parsees. 
These descendants of the ancient fire-worshippers 
have won general admiration and respect 
tljrough their intelligence and industry, and they 
are among the most influential citizens of the city 
of Bombay. Before many months, I began with 
avidity to study the history of this people. My 
interest was strongly drawn to the religion of 
Zoroaster, for it had long excited my curiosity." 

"On the one hand Zoroastrianism abounds in 
trifling ceremonies, and on the other it contains 
many wise and benevolent precepts. Great en- 
couragement is given to agriculture. The Zenda- 
vesta says that he who sows the ground with care 
and diligence acquires a greater stock of religion 
than he could gain by the repetition of ten thou- 
sand prayers." 

"I have ever approached the great religions of 
the world with veneration, and I have always 
found a soul of truth underlying theological dog- 
mas. Though I have rejected absurdities, yet I 
have accepted with reverence all that seemed to 
me good and beautiful, and I have sympathized 
with man's longings and struggles for something 
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higher and better. Though not credulous, I am, 
as I have said, reverent. The religious senti- 
ment, as I conceive it, began to make itself felt 
on my character at an early age. I was deeply 
impressed with a vague sense of the invisible 
mystery behind the visible world, and I listened 
eagerly to the reasoning and explanations of 
older people. As I grew in years, and in propor- 
tion as my mind was enabled to pass from 
simple facts to those of greater magnitude and 
generality, there came an increased sense of awe 
and wonder at those remote truths that transcend 
human knowledge. As my mind developed in 
speculative power, the problem of the Universe 
pressed with greater force for solution upon 
my imagination. Impelled by a certain cosmic 
influence to that endless search in which count- 
less human beings have participated, each new 
effort served but to increase my fervor. 

"From the religion of Zoroaster I turned to 
Brahminism. It is indeed a pleasing task to col- 
lect the pearls and gems of a religious system in 
all their purity, but it is sad to contemplate the 
corruption and rubbish that too often obscure 
them from sight. Divesting my mind, as far as 
possible, of all the prejudice that the popular 
and degrading superstitions of the Hindoos, of 
which I was a daily witness, might have created, 
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I commenced my studies. I was soon enabled 
to trace a similarity between Vedic Pantheism 
and the doctrines of Spinoza. The Vedas teach 
that Grod is the Material as well as the cause of the 
universe, the clay as well as the potter. Spinoza 
conceives of Grod that he does not exist apart 
from the universe, but that he is expressed in it 
as in a living garment. The Vedic Universal In- 
tellect, or Soul of the World, pervading all nature 
is identical with the concept of Spinoza, that soul 
belongs to animals, vegetables and minerals, as 
well as to man. After this manner I traced con- 
nections between Oriental and modem thought." 

"The scenery of India made a powerful im- 
pression upon me, but what is more strange it 
seemed to call forth dim and misty recollections 
of like surroundings in the past. There were oc- 
casions when, with painful surprise, things long 
forgotten, as it were, came flashing through the 
grasp of consciousness. Never did I feel this 
more forcibly than when I first visited Delhi. 
The splendid ruins of mosques, palaces and tombs 
that lie south of the modern city ; the gay throng 
that parades the ChandneeChouk, with its long- 
locked Afghans, grave Persians, and riders 
mounted on brilliantly caparisoned elephants; the 
scenes round about, all combined to call forth a 
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sad and nameless feeling of retrospection. All 
this and much more I related to a certain Mussul- 
man Busharat-Ali. I had already acquainted him 
with the mystery that hung around my birth. 

"Whereupon my Moslem friend exclaimed: 
'Praised be Allah, for I see before me a de- 
scendant of the Conqueror of the World and the 
Protector of Princes!' 

"When I asked him to explain his words, he 
said, that my name, at our first meeting, had 
disclosed my royal lineage to him and that dur- 
ing the description I had just given him of the 
mental images which the scenery of India and 
particularly that surrounding Delhi called forth, 
he had read as plainly as from the exposed sur- 
face of a mirror that which most astoundingly 
confirmed his first impression. 

"He told me further, that shortly before the 
Sepoy Mutiny, an ancient prophecy had been re- 
vived among the people, foretelling the coming of 
one Al Listo, who was to lead them on to victory 
over the English, and, as the expected leader had 
failed to come at that time, his appearance was 
still looked for. 

"According to this prophecy, the wife of one 
of the kings of Delhi, following the instructions 
of a wise and holy man, had given birth to a 
son in secret. This child was called Al Listo, 
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and from him, the prediction declared, would 
spring the branch that would overthrow the 
English power in India. Through a number of 
strange circumstances Al Listo fell in love with, 
and married a Christian, who after some years 
returned to her home in England. Soon after 
this Al Listo disappeared and in spite of all ef- 
forts on the part of the wise and holy man, by 
whom he had been brought up, no trace of him 
could be discovered. 

"All this, with many details, was related to me 
by Busharat-Ali, and when he had finished I 
smiled and reminded him that I bore not the re- 
motest physical resemblance to the Mongol race 
from which the house of Delhi descended. 

**My good Mussulman friend looked disap- 
pointed and endeavored to convince me, but in 
vain. He sought in me a leader, and it needed 
but a word from me and he would have bowed 
down before me and hailed me as the one destined 
to restore the glory of the Mogul Empire in 
India. As it was, he continued to beset me with 
arguments; to point out the grand future that 
lay before the one who should unite the differ- 
ent elements and array them against the Eng- 
lish; who should restore the Oriental splendor, 
and again write in letters of gold, If there is a 
paradise on earth it is this.' Busharat-Ali told his 
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story to other good Mussulmans and at a word 
thousands would have flocked to my standard. 
My Mussulman friend stoutly protested that 
Mohammed himself commenced his career under 
less favorable auspices than those before me; 
the English power was destined to perish in 
India, the times were ripe and it needed only that 
the one destined by Allah to accomplish the great 
work should be faithful to his mission. 

"Importuned in this manner, it is not to be won- 
dered at if my mind sought to find the meaning 
of the prophecy, for I am inclined to search for a 
meaning in all things. It was not so much the 
prophecy itself that engaged my attention, as the 
influences that must have given rise to it; and 
it was only after mingling with the people, study- 
ing their history and becoming acquainted with 
the sentiments that moved them, that I was able 
to come to any conclusion concerning it. After 
some time it became clear to me that the prophecy 
was in some mysterious way connected with the 
processes of evolution that were irresistibly 
forcing India into line with Western civilization. 
Stirred by the impulse of this movement, in some 
indefinable way, deep in the inner consciousness 
of the people, was felt the want of a leader and 
this longing had found expression in the proph- 
ecy. 
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"My observation of the events of that period in 
the Far East and Europe had led me to the con- 
clusion that a change was taking place over the 
whole world; that civilization was in an uncon- 
scious process of preparation for sublime desti- 
nies, and that the significance of what was occur- 
ring was understood by only one man, and that 
was Disraeli. It was to him, then, that India 
must look for leadership. 

"When these ideas were sufficiently matured I 
explained them to Busharat-Ali and at the same 
time I outlined to him Disraeli's policy, which I 
believed to be prophetic, for the regeneration of 
Asia. I endeavored to convince him that the best 
future of India depended on English leadership 
and on the realization of the dreams of her great 
statesman, Disraeli; dreams more splendid and 
far-reaching than any that could be conceived 
by my Moslem friend. The incidents in the 
prophecy mattered but little; they were simply 
the envelope in which the truth had been hidden. 
All India, I told him, from the palace to the 
hovel, was calling for a guide, but that that lead- 
ership was to come from England had been 
plainly indicated in the prophecy, for had not Al 
Listo married an Englishwoman, and no doubt 
when he disappeared he had followed his wife to 
her native land. 
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"I succeeded in winning Busharat-Ali over to 
my views, although he insisted that there was 
much in the prophecy that still remained unex- 
plained, especially the similarity of the names Al 
Listo and my name, Allisto. He therefore clung 
to the belief that I was the leader who had been 
foretold, and he expressed a willingness to fol- 
low in whatsoever direction I might point out. 
He was again ready to call his friends around 
me, but this time it was not in opposition to 
England, but that they might be instructed in 
the policy that would bind them more closely 
to her. 

"I might well have asked myself if I was not, 
after all, fulfilling a mission. True it is that 
when, some years later, an attempt was made in 
England to discard Disraeli's policy and sever 
the connection with India, it was through the 
latter nation that this attempt failed; moved by 
an inspiration, no doubt uncomprehended by 
her, India refused to sever the tie that meant so 
much for her happiness and the welfare of hu- 
manity. 

"It was singular that Busharat-Ali should 
have chosen me to carry out his splendid but ill- 
considered dreams, but still more singular it 
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seemed to me when I was a second time chosen 
as one destined to some high mission. 

"I sought refuge from my friend Busharat- 
Ali's importunities and departed to another part 
of the country, where I gave myself up to the 
study of Buddhism. I was assisted by a gentle 
Buddhist to whom had descended a good share 
of the love that characterized his Master. 'The 
law of love must reign king of all/ said the Bud- 
dhist, and I listened reverently. 'The genera- 
tions of the just enrich the world!' he declared 
reverently, and 'good works win the happy age !' 
I was then taught the doctrine of the Four 
Truths: Sorrow, Sorrow's Cause, Sorrow's 
Ceasing, and The Way. Then came the Eight- 
fold Path of the Way : Right View, Right Pur- 
pose, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Purity, 
Right Thought, Right Loneliness and Right 
Rapture." 

"Again I marked the resemblance between 
modem and Oriental thought. Buddha said, 
'Seek not to measure the immeasurable — ^who 
asks errs, and who answers errs; think not the 
universe is limited or illimited; what is, is the 
outcome of what was; what is, is better than 
what was.' Here we have first, the modern doc- 
trine that the Power manifested around us is 
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utterly incomprehensible — is unknowable ; sec- 
ondly, that all knowledge is relative, and that we 
cannot think of time, space, or the universe, as 
having bounds, or as being without bounds. In 
the third utterance is comprised the theory of 
evolution." 

"I wrote a dissertation on the Dharma (vir- 
tue, law and truth). When my Buddhist teacher 
saw my dissertation he was filled with amaze- 
ment. None, he declared, could so well have 
understood the law unless he had in a former 
existence been a pupil of Buddha. He brought 
me a manuscript hundreds of years old, and 
pointed out to me the wonderful resemblance 
between it and my dissertation. The writer of 
the manuscript in a former existence had been 
a disciple of Gautama, my Buddhist teacher de- 
clared, and now he doubted not that the sacred 
flame had been rekindled in my house of life. 
True it was, he argued, that I had not dwelt in 
India, but then as the place of my birth was un- 
known, it must have been India. He talked of 
the transmigrations of my soul, with all the 
earnestness of conviction, and he saw in me a 
leader and helper. Metempsychosis is a familiar 
doctrine of the Buddhists." 
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"The dreams of my Mussulman and of my 
Buddhist friend did not long engage my atten- 
tion, but when that came for which all the rest 
of my life had been but a preparation, my soul 
listened. It did not come to me in India, the 
land of wonders, where the rivers are sacred, 
where spirits dwell in the thousand bright flow- 
ers that hang over its streams, and where in 
grottoes, with lotus and poppy, drowse through- 
out the ages the Hindoo gods in mystic repose. 
It was in Germany, that land where empiricism 
and the sublimest speculations go hand in hand, 
where both the functions of reason and imagina- 
tion are cherished, and where the practical ever 
kindly inclines to the poetic side of life. 



THE ULTERRE RACE. 

"Softly let me recall that night. I lay reclin- 
ing upon a hill near Sanct Goar. The stars were 
out, and the moon in fair splendor moved ma- 
jestically amid the blue clouds. Above Sanct 
Goar the old castle stood boldly out in the blue 
midnight. Stillness reigned over all. From 
Sanct Goarhausen, on the other side of the 
Rhine, had come the dismal howl of the watch- 
dog, but at last he, too, had ceased to break the 
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still harmony of the scene. Below me calmly 
flowed the Rhine, past the Loreley's rock. Long 
I looked down upon the river. My thoughts 
went back to the time, more than a thousand 
years ago, when there was transported to its 
shores a fervid, restless life from which have 
issued some of the most civilized nations of Eu- 
rope. From out the forests of Germany, that 
were vast human storehouses, had come hordes 
of barbarians, who were destined to transmit 
the love of liberty to future generations. Since 
that time what advances in knowledge have not 
these people made ; what problems have they not 
grappled with? Deep they have sunk the plum- 
met of thought; on fearless wing have they 
soared above ; and yet the old questions of Time, 
Space, Motion and Being press more heavily 
than ever upon the mind for solution. We are 
permitted to look into the caves of thought, I 
mused, as I lay looking up at the stars, and we 
see neither the opening nor the end ; neither the 
sides nor any above nor any below, and yet our 
knowledge is a measuring knowledge. 'What can 
we know?' I exclaimed. I would say as I lie 
here that I am at rest, and yet am I so? Do I 
not travel with the earth in its orbit around the 
sun? Then, relative to the earth, I am at rest, 
and relative to the sun, I am in motion; but 
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whether I am absolutely at rest or in motion 
must forever remain unanswered. If space is in- 
finite, how can there be motion in relation to 
space? I questioned. I pushed against a stone at 
my feet; the stone rolled a little distance and 
then stopped. What did I impart to the stone 
that it had not before it was in motion and that it 
has not now ? What had the stone in motion that 
it has not at rest? Through how many degrees 
of motion did the stone go before it stopped? 
Then I recalled to my mind Zeno's celebrated 
Achilles puzzle : 

"Suppose Achilles to run ten times as fast as 
a tortoise, yet if the tortoise has the start, Achilles 
can never overtake him, for if they are separated 
at first by an interval of a thousand feet, when 
Achilles has run these thousand feet the tortoise 
will have run a hundred, and when Achilles has 
run these hundred the tortoise will have got on 
ten, and so on forever. My mind mechanically 
continued the intervals of this puzzle for some 
time as: When Achilles has run these ten, the 
tortoise will have got on one ; when Achilles has 
run the one, the tortoise will have got on one- 
tenth; while Achilles runs the one-tenth, the tor- 
toise will have made one-hundredth, and so on 
ad infinitum. Without accepting Zeno's applica- 
tion of the puzzle, there still remain the ques- 
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tions : Are the degrees of motion, through which 
Achilles must pass to overtake the tortoise, capa- 
ble of infinite division, or are they not? If they 
are, how can he overtake the tortoise? For it 
must take infinite time to pass through infinite 
degrees. If the degrees of motion and distance 
are not capable of infinite division, then there 
must be a point at which they can no longer be 
divided. Either side of the dilemma is incom- 
prehensible. Thus, whichever way my specula- 
tions turned, they were met by the invisible, 
ever present mystery, behind the visible mani- 
festation. 

"Truly, I thought, we have not the light; we 
have but the use of the light. Then I wondered 
whether the outer, larger and more embracing 
spheres of thought brought us nearer the un- 
known. There must be means! Surely some 
lock must yield that will lead a step nearer! 
^Oh, my soul!' I cried, 'summon all thy powers 
of contemplation, open all the avenues that lead 
to the inner tabernacle, and now ascend — from 
conceptions that the mind can compass, ascend 
to symbolic conceptions, from symbolic concep- 
tions ascend to those ideas of greater magnitude 
that ever escape us, and slip into the boundless.' 
Bolder grew my thoughts. Then there came 
one, strange and startling, through the grasp of 
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my consciousness. As it was slipping away mj 
mind made one mighty effort to recover it, but in 
vain. Again and again it seemed to leap for- 
ward to catch the escaping thought ; farther and 
farther it reached forward until I lost conscious- 
ness. 

"When next my senses awoke it was not to 
the accustomed world, but to a power to which 
I had hitherto been a stranger. Without the 
aid of language, communication with other 
thought was made directly to my mind. A power 
not unlike electricity, and coming in flashes of 
pale light, conveyed to me sensations that awoke 
definite ideas. I became conscious of another in- 
telligence far surpassing any that I had ever 
known." 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

"An intelligence, prototype of the sublimest 
and most beautiful conceptions that in my wild- 
est dreams I had ever depictured, spoke to me in 
a voice like the voice of my own soul. Instan- 
taneous, as is the transmission of motion through 
the electric current, seemed the action between 
that other intelligence and my own. 'What is 
the power that through space can connect my 
mind with another mind?' I asked in my heart, 
and in the voice like my own soul the answer 
came: 
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'Earth-bom man, if thou wouldst be wise, 
take into thy consideration not alone the percep- 
tible, but the imperceptible, for all things were 
imperceptible before they were perceptible. 
There is a philosophy of the imperceptible as 
great as that of the perceptible. Do not forget 
that matter has three forms — ^the aeriform, liquid 
and solid. To what extent the aeriform may be 
attenuated you can have no conception. Does not 
thy earth's solar system point to a nebular ori- 
gin? Think of thy earth's solar system as hav- 
ing once been in an imperceptible and highly dif- 
fused state. By gradual concentration it was 
changed into the liquid form, and further inte- 
gration brought it into the solid form. Think 
how worlds have been evolved from the imper- 
ceptible, and then banish doubt. All around you 
there are invisible forces. The lamp burns low 
and passes into the invisible; the powerful steam 
of the locomotive rises, floats in the air, and then 
melts away; invisible electricity is collected and 
revolutionizes a world. The things visible are 
as naught compared to the things imperceptible. 
There is an invisible something that holds mole- 
cules together; affinity is an unknown force that 
causes chemical elements to combine and form 
new substances; there is an invisible link that 
connects thee with the earth, the earth with the 
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solar system, and the solar system with other 
systems. Then why may there not be an in- 
visible tie that connects mind with mind ? Thou 
hast heard of ultramundane streams of atoms, 
coming from regions far beyond the solar sys- 
tem, and so attenuated that in their flight 
through infinite space they may pass directly 
through the earth and stm without hindrance 
from matter so gross.'* 

"'In this boundless universe/ I said in my 
heart, 'there must be beings who know more of 
the things that perplex and baffle us than we do. 
On some planet, under more favorable condi- 
tions, may there not be beings inconceivably our 
superiors! How would grow the day of human 
power if to our knowledge we could add that of 
other worlds!* Then it spake in my mind, the 
voice like the voice of my own soul. 

" 'Picture to thyself, in thy limited way, a 
world turning on its axis at the rate of hundreds 
of miles an hour; then add to that its more rapid 
motion of thousands of miles in its orbit. Canst 
thou conceive the invisible forces that this whirl- 
ing, speeding, life-possessing body continually 
generates? There are beings who know how to 
harness and use the invisible forces supplied by 

*La Sage's "Corpuscles." 
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the immense machinery of their particular planet, 
and the results achieved are vast and marvellous. 
" 'This powerful Ulterre Race, who have con- 
trol of wonderful invisible forces^ have an age 
greater than the age of the race of man on thy 
earth. Their last geological period produced the 
Crystalline Age, an age whose wondrous beauty 
far outrivals thy most poetic dreams. Long had 
the work of the ocean been carried forward ; for 
ages it had dashed against the shore, breaking up 
the rocks, grinding particles against particles, 
thus freeing the softer minerals and leaving the 
harder quartz grains behind; the sweep of the 
heavy storm waves ground up the mollusks and 
corals and deposited them in beds ; its waters had 
held in solution immense quantities of iron, cop- 
per, silver and gold, as innumerable chemical 
compounds, many of them unknown on thy 
earth, had found their way to the ocean; its wa- 
ters held the oxides, chlorides, carbonates and 
bromides. The various materials that had found 
their way to the ocean she had winnowed, sepa- 
rated and combined in her bosom; great chem- 
ical changes had been wrought. The oxygen of 
oceanic air had done its work of transformation. 
Matter in the gaseous and liquid state had been 
acted upon by volcanic heat and by various de- 
grees of caloric and cold — ^manifold forces had 
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been at work making the ocean yield up her 
treasures in vast beds of crystalline minerals. 
The newly formed continents contained beds of 
sapphire, ruby, beryl, topaz, amethyst and emer- 
ald; crystalline carbon, gold, silver and oxygen. 
Solidification in the Crystalline Age had g^ven 
to inorganic nature its most lustrous forms; the 
crystallizing force, lavish as in thy earth's snow 
storms, had constructed a world in every variety 
of prismatic beauty. 

" 'During the Crystalline Age electric currents 
and other forces gave full play to the action of 
affinity, and metals were formed that cure dis- 
eases by contact. Some of these metals possess 
great virtues, and when placed upon certain parts 
of the body produce sensations of buoyancy, 
vigor, joy and mental power. All this need not 
tax thy power of belief, for it is not more mar- 
vellous than changes in nature's laboratory with 
which thou art familiar. Thou knowest that a 
bar of iron brought near a lodestone, without 
even letting it touch, immediately becomes mag- 
netized. The molecules of the iron bar become 
polarized and arrange themselves in definite di- 
rection — a molecular change as wonderful as 
that effected by the metals that cure by contact. 

" 'Easy matter for the Ulterre Race, who col- 
lect, store away and use at pleasure invisible 
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forces resembling electricity, to utilize the treas- 
ures of the Crystalline Age. Their cities, built 
of gems, are of surpassing beauty, durability 
and cleanliness. The blessings of honest and 
correct workmanship are felt everywhere, 
bringing untold happiness and comfort. The 
noblest architecture, the greatest wonders of art 
adorn their cities. They are rich in every beauty 
that can ravish the senses or awaken sweet emo- 
tions in every noble idealization, in every tint 
and tone by which nature sinks beauty into the 
heart. 

" 'The Ulterre Race possesses a valuable astro- 
nomic history. The careful and intelligent re- 
search of ages, aided by most powerful instru- 
ments, has brought to their knowledge many 
changes that have taken place in the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Of their own world they 
have recorded that the eccentricity of its orbit 
has diminished, it no longer at perihelion swing- 
ing so far away from its sun nor at aphelion ap- 
proaching so near as in times gone by; that the 
axis of their world inclines less from the perpen- 
dicular than in times past, and that a slight re- 
tardation of their world's motion has taken place. 
The changes they have observed they interpret 
joyfully, as pointing to a time of almost perfect 
harmony between conflicting forces, when great 
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meteorological and geological changes will be- 
come unknown. Climatic equalization has al- 
ready taken place to some extent. To the mild^ 
ness of the frigid zone rhythmically nods the 
torrid zone, and to the mildness of the winter 
season gently responds the mildness of the sum- 
mer season. 

** 'On their world, as on thine own, numerous 
chemical changes have been going forward. 
There has been a constant increase in the variety 
of compounds and the complexity of their com- 
binations. To instance one change : The oxygen 
of their atmosphere, under certain conditions, 
takes on new properties, differing from ozone, 
that greatly enhances its purifying and life-sus- 
taining properties. Again: A great amount of 
chemical matter having become fixed in insoluble 
forms and the process of purification having in- 
creased, their fresh waters have become remark- 
ably pure. 

" 'The alternations of seedtime and harvest are 
not so general in their vegetable kingdom as in 
that of thy earth, for the grains and most of the 
once annual herbs have, through a higher art of 
cultivation, become perennial. Their coarser 
foods are subjected to the action of currents of 
a subtle fluid that preserves them fresh for long 
periods of time. The most potent foods are 
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those made in laboratories, and their effect on the 
organization can be calculated with the greatest 
nicety. 

" 'Moral harmony, like all harmony and beauty, 
can only be kissed into life by the Spirit of 
Love. There is a link uniting all things, impel- 
ling atom to atom and attracting planet to planet. 
Being is linked to being, nourished by a common 
nature, and fed by a common stream of happi- 
ness or misery. Hatred and antagonism make 
the link one of misery ; love turns it into a chain 
of happiness. The beings of the Ulterre Race are 
linked one to another by an invisible chain of 
love. Not only have all antagonistic forces been 
harmonized so that they refrain from injuring 
one another, but happiness bringing mutual joy, 
the pleasure each takes in the success and the 
well being of others is unalloyed by jealousy. 

" *One great factor and beautifier in the life of 
the Ulterre Race is that the daily work of these 
beings produces pleasurable sensations. The 
various labors are so many pleasant trials of 
skill. Labor with them has become a thing of 
sensuous beauty and poetry, and the various 
scenes of industry are but so many scenes in the 
grandest and most delightful play that life is 
capable of producing. Bethink thee, earth-born 
man, that there is no reason why needful activi- 
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ties might not be as pleasurable, as useless and 
often hurtful activities. Both call into action 
the same muscular movements, and both require 
the same efforts. If the worker be mentally and 
physically adapted to his various labors, if his 
labors do not overtax his strength, and if he have 
a capacity overflowing the demand, then will his 
labors produce pleasurable emotions. Speed the 
time when on thy earth labor may be thus raised 
from the dust into a flower of perpetual health 
and fragrance. 

" 'Earth-born man, thou bumest to know more 
of these beings, which to thee must be incompre- 
hensible. Think not to measure their capacity by 
thine own. Thou hast five circumscribed senses 
through which thou mayst perceive qualities of 
the external world; these beings possess a sixth 
and higher sense that opens to them a world from 
which thou art as completely shut out as are the 
blind and deaf from the world of sight and sound. 
Vain man, thinkest thou the external world has 
no qualities save those that are brought to thy 
mind through those five limited channels, the 
senses? The powers of these beings have been 
enhanced so that they receive sensations and 
perceive sights and sounds unknown to the races 
of thy earth. The history of earth-born man 
proves the possibility of the expansion of percep- 
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tion from low beginnings until it may converse 
familiarly with the sublimest and most hidden 
phenomena of the material universe. Earth- 
bom man has no knowledge of the beginning of 
consciousness. He may go back in memory, but 
consciousness grows fainter and fainter until it 
is lost in the indistinguishable. Leaving out of 
consideration the impassable gap that separates 
him from a beginning, mark the imbecility of his 
earliest years. Sights and sounds are around 
him, but he notices them not. Those wings of 
consciousness, the faculties, begin to flutter fee- 
bly; through successive reinforcements they 
grow in strength and complexity until they carry 
conscious being into an extended, diversified, 
wonderful and inexhaustible world of sense. As 
is the imbecility of earth-bom man's earliest 
years compared to the strength and power of 
maturity, so art thou compared to the beings of 
the Ulterre Race. 

" 'When consciousness has become pure, har- 
monious and lovely, what follows? The mind 
being fair, free from discord and without selfish 
motives, there will no longer be reason for con- 
cealment, and emotional expression will then 
have free play. The language of expression 
that speaks through the movements, through 
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facial changes and through the eye, will become 
highly developed. Expression then surrounds 
the individual with a subtle charm, giving to 
each movement a nameless grace, and glancing 
through the countenance revelations of beauty 
and joy. Sympathy being tmhindered, passionate 
friendship and love respond with soft melody 
to every changeful thought and emotion.' 

" 'This dream of bliss has been more than 
realized by the Ulterre Race. Freely and at 
pleasure they share consciousness with love and 
friendship, directly and without the use of lan- 
guage, the state of consciousness may be con- 
veyed from one to another. Entrance has been 
found to the sacred gardens of the soul, gardens 
full of sweet dreams and thrilling emotions, rich 
in gorgeous hues and entrancing harmonies.* 

"And was this all that the voice like the voice 
of my own soul spoke to me? No; it is not in 
the power of language to reproduce such a pic- 
ture of love, and beauty, and moral harmony. 
Perhaps some faint idea has been conveyed of 
this vision of a highly developed race; a race 
surrounded by every material blessing, possessed 
of every outward grace, thrilled by every sweet 
emotion, animated by the noblest intellectual ac- 
tivities, and made divine by that greatest good 
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proclaimed through all the universe — righteous- 
ness. 

"Night after night I sought that resting-place 
above the flowing Rhine. There I listened to the 
voice of wisdom, and great secrets were re- 
vealed to me. Still my insatiate soul thirsted for 
more of that secret knowledge. Then the voice 
spoke to me: 'Love attunes the universe. Until 
thou hast felt the divine spell, higher knowledge 
cannot come to thee. The charm is in thy heart ; 
let it guide thee in thy search for thy second 
self.' " 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A LOVE LETTER. 

" T was finished. Evelyn had read 
every word. Every line had pos- 
sessed a plenitude of meaning 
for her, for by some affinity of 
thought, through some inner il- 
lumination, she had felt the mar- 
vellous truth and beauty of it all. 

An hour or more she remained in the same 
position thinking of herself and Allisto, for al- 
though no word of endearment had been spoken 
he had already become a part of her every 
thought, her every hope, her every desire. 

At last she arose and looked out of the win- 
dow, but no one was in sight. She longed yet 
feared to meet him — and so the hours passed in 
uncertainty. 

At dinner she learned that Allisto had ab- 
sented himself from his guests and would not 
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meet them until some time the next day. One 
whole night must pass before she could see him, 
and the hours went wearily until the first glim-, 
mering light of the dawn brought her a letter 
from Allisto. 



"Dear Evelyn: — I have kept away, for you 
needed time to think after reading the sheets I 
sent you ; but I can wait no longer to say to you 
that which has been in my heart since the first 
time we met. I, who have, at what cost you can 
never know, kept silence so many days, cannot 
now wait until the coming morn has fully 
dawned. 

"We wonder how the bird, how the tiniest 
thing that lives, finds its mate. Was it not or- 
dained from all eternity by a beautiful fate? 
And thou, Evelyn, art that second to me. All 
my life long the charm lay sleeping in my heart, 
waiting to be wakened by thee. That strange 
passion of love, how shall I give it words; how 
tell it thee? It trembles in each chord of my 
soul, and into love's soft melodv sink the sounds 
of woods and waters, the beauties of earth and 
sky. It comes stealing over me in each joy of 
the senses ; all nature hymns it to me ; it is in the 
sweet incense of all flowers ; in the rosy light of 
dawn; in the silent music of the starlit night. 
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Then nature, bear my message for me! Tell it, 
poppies, whose white and mystic leaves love to 
rest on thy bosom ; waft it, glowing roses ; whis- 
per it all shapes and hues and sounds that shed 
a spell of beauty for the heart. And where wert 
thou, I ask myself, when in the warm East the 
lotus floated on the water, when the roses of 
Cashmere shed light and love, and the winds 
laden with their fragrance played among the 
slender aspen trees? Thy idea mingled with the 
charm and thrilled me; but not as now. It is 
dawn. The star of love sinks into the sky. So 
may my love sink into thy heart." 

Evelyn read and re-read until the breakfast 
hour. Then she vainly endeavored to summon 
up courage to leave her room and join the rest 
of the party. To meet them all at breakfast and 
perhaps Allisto with them, seemed now impossi- 
ble. The minutes fled. A servant brought in a 
tray, all unheeded by her. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE MATING SEASON. 

"The Fountains mingle with the river. 
And the river, with the ocean; 
The winds of heaven mix forever, 
With a sweet emotion: 
All things by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle — 
Why not I with thine f" 

— Shelley. 

'JGAIN she hears the sound of the 
zither. Tender, cooing tones 
fall enticingly upon her ear. In- 
stinctively she arises to obey the 
call. 

Those sweet, lingering tones 
of the zither came from the garden. In this gar- 
den stands an oak of ancient strength and large 
luxuriance ; the dark foliage of its huge boughs 
lending grateful protection from the summer's 
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sun. AlHsto was seated with his back against the 
trunk of the tree. Before him was placed a stand 
on which rested the zither, and his small, shapely 
hands drew from the strings a tender, cooing mu- 
sic, that the doves that were perched upon his shoul- 
ders and head might have mistaken for their own 
love calls. Evelyn stood watching the player and 
the group of guests, irresolute whether to ad- 
vance or retreat. As if aware of her presence, 
Allisto's eyes shot forth their brilliancy through 
the curtain of their long, curling lashes, and 
there was a slight quivering of his finely cut 
nose. The music jangled and broke asunder, 
but an instant after the tones flowed on more 
sweetly and seductively than before. 

The music ceased, and all eyes rested on Al- 
listo's face. Evelyn caught the general feeling 
of expectation, and glided quietly to a seat on a 
rustic bench at Julia's side. AlHsto gently drew 
one of the doves down from his shoulder and, 
placing his magnetic hand over the bird's neck, 
rested it there until, overcome with deep slum- 
ber, the dove's head sank under its wing. He 
then placed the bird on the table before him, 
where it remained without the slightest motion. 
This he repeated until six doves were ranged in 
slumber before him. He then took up one vic- 
tim of his spells after another, placed it in his 
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hand, raised his arm, and the spell was broken 
and it flew away. 

"It was beautifully done," exclaimed Mr. 
Tompkins, with hearty enthusiasm. "It remains 
yet to test your skill with fishes, crabs, frogs and 
snails." 

Julia made a grimace. 

"Don't, papa; I find that quite disgusting; I 
believe the charm was in the music. I wish I 
could play the zither. I wonder do I spring from 
a musical race? Papa, were you ever musical?" 

"Yes, certainly," promptly answered Mr. 
Tompkins, settling himself more comfortably in 
his seat and placing his hand on his broad chest. 
"I used to sing in the choir, but that was in the 
mating season." Here he shot a quick, good- 
natured glance from Allisto to Evelyn. "Ob- 
serve how musical young ladies are during the 
mating season. They scramble unceasingly over 
the keys of the piano, and the young men, if they 
can but rumble forth the notes, essay some bal- 
lad or other. The season once over, music is 
consigned to oblivion." 

"But, papa," said Julia, laughingly, "how 
would it be if mamma were to die? You know 
the mating season comes back very soon to wid- 
owers." 

"Why, child, have you not noticed how soon a 
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widower discovers a love for music? He will 
turn the leaves for some lady performer by the 
hour; he is seen hanging around music stores, 
hunting up the old songs that he used to sing— » 
he is trying to bring back the mating season of 
his first springtime. It has been very pleasant 
to be here," said Mr. Tompkins, rising and look- 
ing benignly around from one to the other. "I 
have allowed myself more time with you than I 
can well spare from business. Now I must go, 
and you will not see me again until late to-night. 
Monday our charming visit with our princely 
host will end." 

All now rose, and Mr. Tompkins walked oflf, 
followed by his wife and daughter. The two 
left alone together remained for a moment mo- 
tionless and silent. Then Allisto's impetuous 
glance sought Evelyn's and their eyes met, but 
she immediately withdrew her gaze, trembling. 

"Come," said AUisto, advancing to her side 
and drawing her hand within his arm. "Come 
with me to the arbor. It is destined that you 
should respond to my love, I know, yet I thirst 
to have you give me the sweet assurance in 
words. Tell me, tell me quickly, and raise your 
eyes to mine, that the flame that burns in my 
heart has touched your soul." 

"Would I be here with you were it other- 
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wise?" she said, timidly raising her eyes to his 
face and immediately dropping them to the 
ground. "Ah !" she exclaimed, turning her face 
toward him again with a quick, passionate move- 
ment. "Love is in all creatures the same. Once 
the tremor fills our veins, it leads us where it 
lists. I make no choice ; all other paths are oblit- 
erated and I see but the one road that leads to 
you." 

"Then," he cried, "you are mine, wholly 
mine." 

And he drew her into the arbor. 

"No, no," she said, in an altered tone. "Leave 
me !" 

"Leave you!" he repeated. "Can you ask 
that, when my eyes thirst to gaze upon you, 
when my hands long to touch you and my soul 
yearns toward you? But — ^what is it? You are 
as pale as death." 

"Leave me, leave me," she said, faintly. "It is 
you, who know the human heart, who should 
have pity. This strange power, so strongly it 
possesses me, I faint beneath it. The world 
seems fading from my sight. Leave me, I say, 
if you would wish me to live." 

"Evelyn, control yourself," he said, taking her 
hand in his and vainly endeavoring to assume a 
tone of command. "But I see that here my 
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power is gone; I am myself too much agitated. 
I go ; but before I leave tell me when I may see 
you again." 

"To-morrow," she gasped, "not until to-mor- 
row." 

"At an early hour, then." 

And he left her. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

ONE MORNING. 

What avails 

A pari without the whole? the youth exclaimed, 

Can there be here a lesser or a greater! 

The truth thou speakest of, like mere earthly 

dross, 
Is't but a sum that can be held by man 
In larger or in smaller quantity? 
Surely 'tis changeless, indivisible; 
Deprive a harmony of but one single color. 
And all that will remain is naught, so long 
As that one color, that one note, is wanting. 

— The Veiled Statue of Sais. 

flHE morrow came, A watcher in 
the arbor marked the first yellow 
light that overspread the gray 
of night. He saw the dawn, 
like a lake of fire in a bed of 
purple sky, hang over the dis- 
tant bluffs; he saw the gold kiss the purple 
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into rosy light, and he watched the gold and pur- 
ple and rose mingle until the pure light of early 
day overspread the heavens. He watched the 
planet of Love sink deeper and deeper into the 
bosom of morning, and then he turned his gaze to 
the chamber window through which the light stole 
to kiss the pale, sweet face of his love. All night 
he had waited for the morning. Do not the sun- 
beams whisper to her: "He waits!" 

At last she comes. He hastens to meet her, to 
take her hand in his and lead her to the arbor. 

"Evelyn, my Evelyn," he whispers. "And may 
I press my lips upon thine ? I swear to thee they 
are worthy. Again thou tumest pale. Does fear 
mingle with thy love, that thou shrinkest from 
the kiss that will make thee mine own?" 

Timidly she stood at his side, with bent head 
and downcast eyes. He placed his hand upon 
her brow and drew her head gently back until 
it rested on his arm, then pressed his lips upon 
those of the trembling g^rl. She trembles no 
longer, but drinks deep of the draught and clings 
to him with a passionate cry. 

Then, suddenly she drew away from him and 
stood, her neck and face suffused with burning 
blushes and her bosom heaving with emotion. 

"Poor child," he said, tenderly. "Thou trem- 
blest before the strength of our passion. Come, 
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be not so timid. Sit near me, and let us talk 
pleasantly together. Hast noticed how natu- 
rally the *thou* springs to my lips? 'Thou' is for 
thee alone, and 'you' is for the multitude. Let 
me hold thy hand in mine; it is my right, for 
is there not an invisible chain that binds our 
souls together? Speak to me, Evelyn. Let 
me hear thy voice, the sweetest to me on earth. 
Tell me, how were thy slumbers through the 
night?" 

"Many times," said Evelyn, "I fell into a light 
slumber, and each time I thought you came and 
stood before me with outstretched arms, and 
then, all trembling, I would awake. At last I 
thought I yielded to your embrace, and simul- 
taneously, as I sank into your arms, I sank into 
a sleep, sweet and deep, and without a dream. 
And you, Allisto, how did you pass the night?" 

"Waiting for thee, love." 

"Then you have not slept?" 

"How could I sleep? It was the one great 
night of my life, the most adventurous of an 
eventful one. Love had come with his enchant- 
ments to revolutionize my existence, and every 
thought the past held was glorified. Often I 
have watched the moon from her rising to her 
sinking, but never did her soft beams fall on 
sweeter hopes or more daring aspirations." 
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"These thoughts, these aspirations, may I 
share them ?'* asked Evelyn softly, raising to him 
a face at once animated and serious. 

"Yes, love," he said, tenderly, "for I am satu- 
rated with thee, and even upon my past must fall 
thy psychic radiance." 

"And the future? I would share your life 
as completely as possible, even when your 
thoughts extend beyond this planet to the Ul- 
terre Race." 

"Evelyn, child, could you bear the ordeal; to 
so expand and spiritualize the faculties is fraught 
with danger. I tremble at the thought! The 
mind cannot receive that which it is not prepared 
to receive. Paracelsus has justly said that there 
is a spirit at work beneath the outside shell, and 
that what is written on the shell none but the ini- 
tiated can read. Before I can impart to you the 
secrets in my possession you must pass through 
the most severe mental tests. Remember the 
melancholy complaint of one whose wisdom, in 
his time, seems preternatural. On his deathbed 
Friar Bacon uttered these sad words: 'I repent 
now that I have given myself so much trouble for 
the love of knowledge.' " 

"I have no fear. You shall see I will be 
stronger than Friar Bacon. But come, let us 
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walk out into the morning — ^this beautiful sum- 
mer morning." 

"Yes, out into paradise/' said Allisto. 

Together they strolled along the bluff on the 
heights overlooking the Mississippi. The fresh- 
ness of the morning, the beauty of the scene, 
their own thoughts and feelings — all were at- 
tuned. 

"Love only," said Allisto, "can awaken the 
higher and more mysterious life. Together we 
will ascend to loftier realms than any yet reached 
by man. Has not your mind longed and battled 
for some lofty achievement that ever eluded its 
grasp ? Have you not felt that there were latent 
faculties within you through which you might 
transcend all we now know or think?" 

"I have ! I have !" cried Evelyn. "And I have 
asked myself to what are these sentiments and 
emotions, these intuitions that the generations 
have bequeathed to me, tending. These haunt- 
ing thoughts, for a while forgotten, you have re- 
called, and their strength and force has not di- 
minished." 

Crowned with love," said Allisto, proudly, 
they will grow stronger to battle successfully 
for sovereignty over nature." Then, suddenly 
becoming thoughtful, he added: "Though we 
may hope for much and aspire to great things, 



it 
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yet we must be prepared for disappointment. Do 
the best we can, a thousand nebulous possibilities, 
the unknown to-morrow, may crush us and our 
work to the earth. Can you so fortify yourself 
that you will never look back with regret upon 
our past that may have been a failure?" 

'1 have faith," replied Evelyn, "faith in our 
love, which is of destiny, of perfect sympathy 
and of purpose." 

"Yes, this larger faith," said Allisto, thought- 
fully, "must beat in every pulse of our being. 
Our faith in right and truth must be stronger 
than all wreck and ruin." 

"In the light of this faith," said Evelyn, softly, 
"there can be no failure. Pure and noble 
thoughts are creative; they build into the un- 



seen." 



After some moments of silence, Allisto began : 
"There is an ancient rule of the Rosicrucians 
that intense concentration of the mind should be 
followed by a period of rest. To this rule I have 
subscribed, and this is my time of rest and rec- 
reation, which in its turn will give way to a 
period of research, of midnight vigils, of unceas- 
ing labor and devotion to works of charity." 

"When the next period of labor comes I will 
be at your side," said Evelyn, her countenance 
radiant with enthusiasm. 
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Allisto smiled upon her. 

"Together," he said, "we will seek for hidden 
truths. Nature has not revealed to us all her 
wonders, and in her inmost cells, in gases, in the 
air we breathe, in the invisible forces around us, 
lie hidden secrets that will open to us a more 
magical world than that which has been given to 
this age by electricity. 

"Commimicatioh without visible means and 
telepathy will bring us into a new relation with 
the universe. Truth floats in the air and is ap- 
prehended by our imagination long before she is 
won to our embrace. Are these Utopian dreams, 
think you?" 

"No, no," answered Evelyn. "The horizon of 
the Impossible recedes before us, and ideas that 
were once Utopian are now within the grasp of 
Science. There must always be men ahead of 
their age." 

"Then let us not be too ready to discard the 
theories of the ancient sages," said Allisto. "The 
transmutation of metals, the elixir of life, the 
principle of life, will again occupy the minds of 
the men of the twentieth century; and then, do 
you think we shall never come nearer the mys- 
tery that surrounds life? At least, our ideas of 
the Invisible Mystery behind the Visible World 
may be enlarged. As our circle of knowledge 
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grows we can say it is not this nor the sum of all 
this, but something greater/* 

Inexhaustible is the conversation of two so mu- 
tually in harmony as Allisto and Elinor. The 
hours fled ere they reluctantly turned their steps 
homeward ; and even then to separate, if only for 
a few hours, was difficult. 

As they parted Allisto said : 

"Bless you for this morning! I have such 
need of you, beloved. How have I lived these 
years without you !" 

They stood for a few moments together while 
he silently pressed her hand 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FATHER MARCELLO. 

[IN the following Monday our visi- 
tors took their departure, and that 
same afternoon found them com- 
fortably domiciled in their old 
quarters. Soon after this were 
commenced the preparations for 
Julia's wedding. Pretty things were gathered in 
for the trousseau, consultations were held with 
modistes, and a pleasant excitement prevailed. 

The Tompkins were not slow to divine how 
matters stood with AlHsto and Evelyn, and they 
talked much of a double wedding, but Alltsto 
and his betrothed were too much engaged in their 
own lofty thoughts to occupy themselves with 
the trifles of a fashionable pageant. So one 
morning in autumn they were married in the 
most simple and private manner. 

The solemn rite which made Evelyn Allisto's 
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wife was over, and the fair young bride had gone 
to her room to prepare for the wedding trip, 
while the bridegroom hurried to Dayton's Bluff 
to possess himself of something which, it "seemed, 
he would not entrust to another's keep- 
ing even for the briefest time. Evelyn had 
changed her white bridal robe for a traveling 
dress when she was informed that a stranger in 
the library solicited a private interview. Evelyn 
wondered, hesitated, and ended by hastening 
down to meet the visitor. 

She found in the library a man of singular 
beauty of form and countenance, and whose dress 
proclaimed him an ecclesiastic. He rose grace- 
fully to meet her. There was a spell in the soft- 
ness and benignity of his manner while he said in 
gentle tones : 

"I am Father Marcello, and I come from your' 
father with news of great joy." 

"From my father," reiterated Evelyn, in some 
confusion of thought. 

"Yes, from your father," said the priest, reas- 
suringly, "from him who was wont to call him- 
self Don Miguel Hidalgo." 

Evelyn quickly regained her self-possession. 
She was still deeply interested in Don Miguel, 
and most anxious to hear any news from him. 
Therefore she deemed it best not to consume time 
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by entering into explanations. Motioning Father 
Marcello to a seat, she exclaimed eagerly : 

"I am ready to listen. News of him is most 
welcome." 

"My daughter, I feel a glow of gratitude in 
the presence of one so favored, of one who has 
been a chosen instrument of a Divine Power,'* 
murmured Father Marcello, with an expression 
of ecstasy in his glance. "You it was who 
touched his heart, and, repentant and sorrowful; 
he returned to the bosom of the Holy Catholic 
Church. In his repentance he remembered that 
the Church has a heart for all of our sorrows, 
and that she is the only safe refuge in our per- 
plexities. In the ministrations of the Church he 
has found peace and strength, and in the divine 
splendor of her ceremonies an earthly pledge of 
the ineffable glory and bliss of heaven." 

Evelyn listened, much moved. Something in 
the softness and grace of the priest's manner, in 
the dulcet sweetness of his voice, in the mystic 
devotion that illuminated his face when he spoke, 
awoke in her a whole train of images — images 
that some of the most beautiful literature had set 
floating through the current of her being. They 
were of the religious life of Rome in its most 
poetic form, with its stately processions, with its 
varied services of joy and sorrow sustained by 
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the graceful movements of prelates and acolytes, 
the spell of divine harmonies resounding in 
arched roofs and celestial incense floating up to 
heaven, with its pictured Madonnas so majestic, 
tender and womanly, filling the soul with a dream 
and lifting the thoughts far above the actual. 
Father Marcello paused, looked earnestly in Eve- 
lyn's face as if to read her thoughts, and then 
continued : 

"Your father came to me some months ago, 
as true a penitent as it has ever been my privilege 
to offer the consolations of my holy office. He 
has entered upon his new life with singular zeal. 
Deeming himself unworthy of a monastic career, 
he has still taken the vow of celibacy as an ac- 
knowledgment before God that such an one as he 
has been is unworthy ever again to become a 
husband or a father. Daily he thanks God for 
having given him so good and pure a daughter, 
and he prays that you may yet become a child of 
the true Church. In all that has happened he 
sees the hand of Providence, and he does not 
doubt but that same beneficent Providence will 
lead you to the bosom of the Church. Have I 
presumed too much and do you scoff at me in 
your heart ?" 

"Inasmuch as your mission is to help and better 
mankind/' said Evelyn, simply, "I respect youi: 
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calling. But this is my wedding day. Before 
many minutes I depart on my bridal excursion." 
"Your wedding day!" exclaimed Father Mar- 
cello, raising his hand in gentle surprise. "Then 
indeed I must finish in haste the little that re- 
mains to be told, hoping only that we may meet 
again. Six of Don Miguel's companions — ^young, 
unmarried men — ^have joined him, and together 
they form a band devoted to the task of rousing 
in the lawless a sense of Christian duty. Don 
Miguel has devoted all his wealth to this holy 
purpose, while he himself, with his companions, 
lead lives of self-denial and hardship. He has 
a great task before him. It was a great event 
when such powers as he possesses became en- 
gaged in the Church of God. His versatility, his 
talents as a ruler and his wealth — for his Monte- 
zuma mines are of immense value — all by the 
grace of God combine to make him a valuable 
acquisition to the Church. The time is near at 
hand when a new impetus will be given to the 
mission work of Mexico, when there will be a re- 
vival of the zeal that animated the Franciscan 
fathers three centuries ago, and great then will 
be the harvest of the souls and the glory of the 
Church. God speed the time when the Mataderos 
and Indians will be gathered like sheep into the 
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fold. Now I will leave you, presuming to give 
you my blessing before I go." 

Father Marcello was gone, and Allisto had 
come in search of his bride. 

"Allisto, beloved," murmured Evelyn, "I have 
a wish in regard to our bridal trip." 

"Yes, Evel3nti, what is it?" 

"Can you not guess?" 

"You wish that it might be to Mexico," said 
Allisto, drawing her to his breast. "You would 
go to Don Miguel in the hope that we might be 
of use to him? It shall be as you wish." 

"How well you read my thoughts !" she whis- 
pered gratefully. 

"Come," said Allisto, "the carriage is at the 
door." 
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CHAPTER XL. 

"the uore the marble wastes, the more the 
statue grows." 

As when, O Lady mine! with chiselled touch. 

The stone unhewn and cold, 

Becomes a living mold, 
The more the marble wastes, the more the statue 
grows. 

So, if the working of my soul be such. 
That good is but evolved by time's dread blows 

The vile shell day by day. 
Falls like superfluous flesh away; 
take whatever bonds my spirit knows 
And reason, virtue, power within me lay!" 

— Michael Angelo. 

OME months after the date of the 
preceding chapter, on a bright 
day in the spring of 1875, two 
men were walking up Third 
Street. 

"Then you have not seen her 
since her marriage?" said the elder, his head bent 
anxiously toward the ground. 
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"No, they are rarely at home to visitors, but 
I hear that she is greatly changed ; that her cheeks 
are flushed; that her eyes have a far-away look 
and a brightness that is painful to behold, and 
that her frame has grown more fragile. The 
flame that consumes bums brighter than ever, 
while that upon which it feeds wastes quickly 
away." 

"Strange fatality," murmured the other, "that 
she should have united her fate with Allisto's, 
the man of all others least fitted to bring her 
back to the matter-of-fact world. And that I 
should have, as it were, prefigured him to her in 
a way to feed her imagination, and prepare her 
to look upon him with mingled wonder and ad- 
miration. But here we are. Dr. Graham; these 
stairs lead to my laboratory, where we can talk 
undisturbed. During my absence my rooms were 
used by a young chemist, and so they were ready 
for me when I returned." 

When they were seated in the same room 
where Evelyn had received the poppies from the 
Count, Malcolm said: 

"But, my dear Count, if, as you say, you deem 
this such an unfortunate marriage, why did not 
you, as guardian, try to prevent it?" 

"I did not know of it in time. My movements 
while abroad were very uncertain, and letters did 
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not reach me regularly, and when at last I re- 
ceived news of the many strange things that had 
taken place during my absence I was in Egypt, 
very ill and unable to travel." 

"And AUisto, what have you known of him?" 
asked Malcolm. "Is he an adventurer?" 

"No, no," replied the Count, quickly. "A 
purer or better man, one with nobler aspirations, 
never lived. And yet he is to be feared. What 
do I know of him? I, so much older than he, 
have been his pupil." 

There was a moment's thoughtful silence, when 
the Count resumed: 

"We met at Paris, and he fascinated me as he 
must fascinate all others upon whom he chooses 
to exercise his powers. He has come to St. 
Paul, I hear, to pursue certain electrical inves- 
tigations which the marvellous clarity of the air 
renders possible." 

"I have read somewhere," said Malcolm, "that 
in olden times it was thought that marriage in- 
terfered with such a life. AUisto, it seems to 
me, has not been consistent." 

"AUisto has learned from the ancient sages, 
but in the crucible of his mind their ideas have 
been transformed and modernized. No doubt 
he believes that Evelyn and himself are so ani- 
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mated by the same large purpose that they will 
'lend each other strength and support." 

"They will be unspeakably happy together," 
said Malcolm, "and I cannot help envying Al- 
listo, no matter what the future may have in 
store for them." 

"Happy they will be, for that two such beings, 
bom, as it would almost seem, under the same 
star, must be mutually attractive to each other 
no one can doubt. But I fear their happiness 
will not last. I would have chosen some one 
more commonplace for her." 

"In what," asked Malcolm, "is he so different 
from others?" 

"He claims to possess truths that cannot be 
imparted to all alike, but only to those fitted to 
receive them, for this requires a mind strong and 
spiritualized, an intellect that will yield to cur- 
rents so feeble that they pass unperceived over 
the coarser senses of the multitude. In me he 
sought a disciple, and I failed him. In Evelyn 
he seeks a disciple, and she may not survive the 
ordeal. Like Paracelsus, his pride is more tow- 
ering than the highest mountains, and, like him, 
he aspires to become a spirit of light, leading 
humanity to a goal foreseen rather than seen. He 
believes it possible to strengthen the vital prin- 
ciple and prolong the term of life ; he accepts the 
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old theory of a single spiritualized force, a sin- 
gle element, which he calls ethereal energy, un- 
derlying all growth and decay. He believes that 
man's powers may be indefinitely enhanced, and 
this hypothesis alone affords vast material for 
dangerous experiment. Drawn on by these high 
aspirations, they will not know what fear is, and 
together they will dare anything. Believe me 
when I tell you that Evelyn is in danger." 

"A fanatic is always dangerous," said Mal- 
colm vehemently. "But of what nature is this 
danger? I myself warned her against his fasci- 
nations, but you speak of a peril more definite 
than anything that presented itself to my mind. 
Beautiful dreamer that she was, already living 
too remote from the earth, I feared Allisto's in- 
fluence over her. Yet you speak in enigmas. If 
he is possessed of so much wisdom he should be 
all the more fitted to care for her." 

"I spoke not of his wisdom, but of his knowl- 
edge," said the Count. '^He can do much to 
strengthen and sustain her and to ward oif sick- 
ness. But, on the other hand, she will be under 
a great mental strain and subjected to the influ- 
ence of forces that endanger both life and rea- 
son. Do you not think that long seasons of si- 
lent contemplation, where the strings of life are 
strained to catch the more remote and silent whis- 
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perings of the universal spirit, often result in a 
giving way of the body and mind? In order to 
know himself, the neophyte must be familiar 
with different states of consciousness. He must 
have experienced in their fulness the sensations 
of sadness, of sublimity and majesty to which a 
contemplation of nature often disposes us; he 
must answer to the power of a universal mag- 
netism, of a glorious and vital force, palpitating 
in all nature ; he must test the state of trance and 
the hypnotic state. At one time he breathes an 
icy atmosphere that carries him far beyond his 
surroundings into a world of vapory forms; at 
another he inhales an air that causes the external 
world to press upon him with painful vividness. 
He must test the effects of various gases, some 
only known to Allisto, each one of which intro- 
duces him into a new world of novel sights and 
ideas. Who dare impose such conditions upon 
the mind and expect that there will always re- 
main with it the power to return to its old self ?" 
"You have said enough," exclaimed Malcolm, 
in excited tones. "There is danger, and I appre- 
ciate that the danger is real. The thought of any 
of these ordeals for Evelyn makes my blood run 
cold. We will go there this evening and see what 
can be done. From what you say, Allisto is to 
be feared, and whether we are to save her from 
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the aspirations of a superior being or from the 
dreams of a fanatic, it is all one." 

"At best these seekers after the unattainable for 
the most part end in wasted lives. 'He does 
nothing who endeavors to do more than is al- 
lowed to humanity'; but, on the other hand, the 
dreamers of higher and better things, with all 
their mistakes, are the inspiration of ages." 

"What matter the pros and cons of the sub- 
ject," said Malcolm, impatiently. "The fact re- 
mains that the ordeal is a dangerous one for 
Evelyn. Now I will leave you, but we will meet 
again promptly at eight o'clock." 

"Promptly at eight," reiterated the Count, 
nodding a curt and sad adieu. 
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CHAPTER XU. 



ON THE THRESHOLD. 



"I have had these earthly visions 

And noble aspirations in my youth. 
To make my own the mind of other men. 
The enlightener of nations, and to rise 
I knew not whither — it might be to fall." 

— By30N. 

J HEN Allisto returned from Mexico 
with his bride he took her to the 
house on Dayton's Bluff. This 
place, removed from the din of 
the city, afforded a retreat con- 
genial to the studies Evelyn was 
to pursue, while the picturesque beauty of the 
surrounding country disposed the mind to con- 
templation, and among the occupants below was 
found ample opportimity for the exercise of 
chaniy. 
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Mrs. Tompkins had seen Evelyn only twice 
since her marriage, and she had given Malcolm 
a most graphic account of her changed appear- 
ance. She was astonished and indignant that 
Evelyn should have withdrawn herself from her 
friends, and indulged in all sorts of surmises con- 
cerning Allisto and his treatment of his bride. 
Julia, now Mrs. De Young, had written, inviting 
them to visit her at New York, but they had de- 
clined the invitation. "Evelyn worships her hus- 
band," Mrs. Tompkins had said to Malcolm 
once, "and yet there is something I cannot make 
out between them." 

At about half-past eight o'clock the Count and 
Malcolm Graham stood before Allisto's house. 
No one answered the bell. They rang again and 
again, but still no answer came. All remained 
silent within and no lights were to be seen. 
*Are they at home?" queried Malcolm. 
1 do not doubt it," said the Count, gloomily. 
/'Come, we will seat ourselves under yonder oak 
and watch." 

They walked to the oak that stood at some lit- 
tle distance from the side of the house, and 
seated themselves on a rustic bench. The Count 
seemed indisposed to talk, and both soon sank 
into silence. Occasionally the eye would wander 
from the dark walls of the house to the starlit 
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heavens, and from the starlit heavens above to 
the city below, that, with its myriad lights, looked 
like a fallen firmament. The night grew chilly. 

"There are still no signs of life within," said 
Malcolm, with a shiver. 

"Wait," said the Count, laconically. 

Again they lapsed into silence. The lights in 
the distant houses were extinguished, and still 
the watchers moved not. The Count thought he 
detected certain movements in the observatory. 

"Do you not see," he exclaimed, excitedly, "a 
thread-like light of silvery hue. That flame is 
fed by a gaseous oxide. The tanks in which it is 
confined are never touched by any one but Al- 
listo, and he carries them with him wherever he 
goes. The slightest mistake, the least inadvert- 
ence, and fatal consequences may ensue." 

"And shall we sit here," exclaimed Malcolm, 
passionately, "while yonder fanatic handles such 
destructive forces?" 

"Calm yourself," said the Count. "He has 
often faced dangers, of which you can form no 
conception, with impunity. Let us hope that no 
harm will result this time. Only an indomitable 
will and an unflinching purpose could face the 
perils that have grown so familiar to him. And 
the gentle Evelyn, where finds she the strength to 
sustain her?" 
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"This suspense is terrible," said Malcolm. "I 
never was superstitious, but surely something like 
an uncanny horror possesses me at this moment. 
I feel an icy breath that chills my heart with 
fright. Count, I fear that I am ill." 

"No wonder," said the Count, in an agitated 
voice. "Do you not see the vapory clouds, white 
as snow, issuing from the observatory? The 
chill of that atmosphere has reached us. Rouse 
yourself, man! We must act! We must enter 
that house, if it be by force — ^but how?" 

"The window," said Malcolm. "The window 
there." And, choking his nausea, he rushed to 
one of the long French windows opening on the 
lawn. He pushed his foot through the glass and 
with a crash it shivered into fragments. The 
shutters had been left unlocked, and nothing 
more remained to check their progress. Mal- 
colm was the first to enter. He felt the blood 
trickling down his face ; he had cut himself on the 
broken glass that clung to the window frame. 

"There," said the Count, pointing to a stu- 
dent's lamp standing on one of the small tables. 
"Light that and follow me." 

"The danger is past," said the Count, when he 
reached the topmost landing. "Like the light- 
ning, it has discharged itself ; but upon whom ?" 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

IN THE OBSERVATORY. 

"On entre, on crie 
Et c'est la vie; 
On crie, on sort 
Et c'est la iMrt."* 

IN a couch near the open window 
lay the lifeless fonn of Evelyn, 
enveloped, as in a robe, in the 
soft, fleecy folds of a strange, 
silver-gray vapor, like the sky 
from which looked down the mel- 
ancholy stars. All in the room was draped in 
the same vague and mysterious mist. Evelyn's 
body was turned slightly toward the open win- 
dow, and on her cheek fell the pale light of the 

*We enter, we cry 
And that is life. 
We cry, we go 
And that is death. 
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moon. Her arms hung by her side in apparent 
lifelessness. 

At the farthest end of the room, prone upon 
the floor, wreathed about with the mystic vapor, 
Allisto lay, dead. At his side was a tiny cask of 
silver, while another exactly like it was clasped in 
his hand. Even death could not entirely obliter- 
ate the splendor of his eyes, and there was a smile 
upon his lips and a glorious majesty in his coun- 
tenance, as though he now saw the light that he 
had so faithfully sought. 

"Allisto is dead," said the Count, in a hushed 
whisper, after a brief examination. "And Eve- 
lyn " 

"And Evelyn ?" repeated Malcolm in a voice of 
breathless suspense. 

"She is in a trance so much resembling death 
that she may pass away in it. Summon all your 
skill as a physician. We need assistance. Do 
you not hear a noise ?" 

"Yes, it sounds as if some one were entering at 
the back part of the house. No doubt it is the 
servants, returned late. I will call them." 

"No, no. Some woman were best." 

"My mother — I will send for her!" exclaimed 
Malcolm. "Her love for me will make her the 
tenderest and most watchful of nurses." 

"First we will remove Evelyn to one of the 
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lower rooms. Should she awaken here I would 
not answer for the consequences/' 

Tenderly they bore her to the room below, the 
same room she had occupied before her marriage. 
The servants were made acquainted with what 
had happened, and a message was hastily sent 
for Mrs. Graham. Every means of resuscitation 
was used. An hour may have been thus con- 
sumed in futile labor, when the Count applied a 
gentle current of electricity to the trancelike 
form. At this point Mrs. Graham arrived. Mal- 
colm heard the carriage stop before the house 
and met her at the chamber door. 

"What is the matter? What has happened?" 
cried Mrs. Graham, breathless and confused. 
He led her into the room, saying: 
"It is life or death to one dear to me." 
"That is sufficient," came the reply. "I know 
who it is, and will do all that a loving mother 



can. 



The morning was well spent and all remedies 
thus far had proved ineffectual. Malcolm and 
the Count looked at each other in mute appeal. 

"So far all our skill has been at fault," said the 
Count. 

"I understand," said Malcolm, "you resign all 
hope. I shall not, dare not, cease to hope un- 
til " 
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"I have not ceased to hope, yet prepare your- 
self, young man, for the worst. The inner life, 
latent and slow to assert itself, may go out at any 
moment. I have a hope, slight though it be. 
There is a condition in which the mind, vividly 
occupied with a train of ideas, loses sight of the 
external world. This condition is attended with 
exaltation and sensibility to stimuli so feeble that 
such would not be felt in the normal state, while 
at the same time there is complete insensibility 
to strong stimuli, even to the cutting of the flesh. 
All this is well known to you. It has been 
found that metals coming in contact with the 
skin develop feeble electric currents. Now, some 
of the metals may yield just the proper amount 
of friction, no more and no less, to which this 
case will respond." 

Gold and silver were procured and tried with- 
out success. Then pieces of copper were applied, 
and the result watched for with most intense 
anxiety. 

"Oh, blessed hope," whispered Malcolm, 
breathlessly. "I can plainly feel the beating of 
her heart." 

Evelyn's eyelids began to quiver and her hands 
to move. Her lips parted as if to complete the 
unfinished sentence that had seemed resting upon 
them. 
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— "Chill of death." Here there was a pause. 
"How sweet and melodious is thy voice, Allisto, 
but oh ! so far away. Now a veil is lifted, and a 
more wonderful world than any I have ever 
known is revealed." 

"Evelyn, do you not know us ?" said the Count, 
tenderly. 

"Chill of death," she repeated. "How sweet 
and melodious is thy voice, Allisto, but oh! so 
far away. Now a veil is lifted, and a more won- 
derful world than any I have ever known is re- 
vealed." 

The three watchers looked at each other in de- 
spair. The Count motioned Mrs. Graham to the 
bedside. She took Evelyn's hand in hers and, 
gently stroking her hair back from her forehead, 
said: 

"Look up! Here is the Count and Malcolm. 
They brought me here to stay with you." 

She looked up without a spark of recognition 
in her face, shivered, and repeated : 

Chill of death." The same pause as before. 
How sweet and melodious is thy voice, Allisto, 
but oh ! so far away. Now a veil is lifted, and a 
more wonderful world than any I have ever 
known is revealed." 

"Evel)ml" cried Malcolm, "look up! Awake! 
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AUisto calls you. Hark! do you not hear his 
voice ?" and he knelt beside her bed. 

She looked up at him, troubled and anxious, 
and murmured, "AUisto!" Then, turning away 
her gaze, with a heavy sigh she repeated : 

"AUisto, how sweet and melodious is thy voice, 
but oh ! so far away." 

"Oh, Evelyn, try again!" pleaded Malcolm. 
"Look up and break the spell." 

She became restless and turned to the wall. 

Yes, life was awakened, but reason came not 
with it. She seemed to dwell in a trance world 
and to be occupied with things not comprehended 
by those about her. At times a shiver would pass 
through her frame, and again she would be per- 
fectly quiet, while a soft, mysterious smile rested 
on her face. That afternoon the Count and Mal- 
colm met in the library for consultation. 

"This is fearful," said Malcolm, walking back 
and forth. "It is worse than death." 

"But not hopeless," repUed the Count, "and 
death is hopeless." 

"What do you mean?" exclaimed Malcolm, 
wringing the Count's hand. "Ah ! I understand. 
In cases of this kind there is usually a recurrence. 
In all probability there will be a recurrence of 
the trance, and when she next awakens, may it 
be with restored reason 1" 
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"Or she may pass through a dangerous ill- 
ness. She may die." 

"No, no, Count, do not say she may die !" ex- 
claimed Malcolm, in an agony of distress. 

"Did you not say that this was worse than 
death ?" replied the Count. 

"Yes," said Malcolm, quickly, "but, as you 
say, not hopeless, oh, not hopeless! When she 
awakens again it must not be here. The old 
thoughts must not come back ! We will take her 
to the home of her childhood. We will go this 
very night, and my mother shall accompany us. 
There, amid the restful scenes of childhood, she 
may be recalled to herself. My dear Count, what 
do you think of the plan?" 

"Nothing could be better suited to her condi- 
tion." 

"I will immediately telegraph to Mr. Morris 
and ask him to receive us into the old home where 
Evelyn passed her childhood." 

"It is well," said the Count. "The best that 
can be done." 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



DEATH IN LIFE. 




R. AND MRS. MORRIS stood 
in the door when the carriage 
bearing Evelyn drove up. Mal- 
colm hastened forward to pre- 
pare them for what was to follow. 
A few moments later the insensi- 
ble form was carried into the house. She was 
borne to the room she had occupied when a child. 
For over twenty-four hours Evelyn lay in a 
state of apparent death, white and still, the pulse 
so feeble that it could not be felt nor the beating 
of the heart heard. Hope was beginning to die 
out. Malcolm held her wrist, eager to catch the 
faintest pulsation. He shot a glance at his 
mother. She understood him as well as though 
he had said in words, **The pulse is again percep- 
tible." Still holding the wrist, he felt the pulse 
rise with inconceivable rapidity, and within a few 
moments it was beating furiously and irregu- 
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larly, while the heart accompanied tumultuously. 
Evelyn's lips moved in the low muttering of de- 
lirium^ and soon after she sank into a state of 
apparent somnolency. 

They nursed her back to life more tenderly 
than the mother nurses the babe. Day after day 
she lay silent, almost motionless, and apparently 
indifferent to all around her. One evening, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris stood at the foot of the 
bed, it was noticed that Evelyn gazed upon them 
with singular earnestness. After that day, when- 
ever they came into the room her eyes would fol- 
low them with questioning looks, though she took 
no particular notice of Mrs. Graham, Malcolm 
or the Count. At last it was deemed high time 
to break the spell, so one day Mr. Morris edged 
aroimd the bed and, taking the invalid's hand in 
his, spoke to her. 

'Are you better, Evelyn?" he asked. 
'Have I been ill?" she replied, looking ear- 
nestly in his face. 

"Yes, you have been very ill." 

She remained silent a moment, and then sud- 
denly asked: 

"Where is Mrs. Wallbaum?" 

Mr. Morris started at this singular question. 
At a sign from Malcolm he went on without pay- 
ing any further heed to it. 
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"Uo you not know me, Evelyn?" 

'TTou look like Mr. Morris, only much older; 

and that might be Mrs. Morris, but she, too, is 

older. Where are Colonel Wallbaum and 

Franz?" 
"You must rest now. Wheji you are stronger 

I will tell you." 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



THE VEIL IS LIFTED. 




a few days Evelyn was able to 
take her meals with the rest in 
the family dining-room. When 
she had first entered the 
pleasant sitting-room that had 
been so dear to her in childhood, 
Mrs. Graham led her to a mirror that hung over 
the mantel. Evelyn started back from the reflec- 
tion of her own image in mingled fear and won- 
der. 

"The change has come over me, too," she mur- 
mured, while the tears trickled down her face. 

She was gentle and docile, and habitually si- 
lent, seldom speaking unless spoken to. When 
she thought herself unobserved she would fur- 
tively glance up at those around her, and several 
times she was caught with a look of peculiar 
scrutiny on her face. Her manner and her puz- 
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zled looks plainly indicated that she recognized 
an incongruity between her surroundings and 
the state of her mind, and that an inward strug- 
gle at reconciliation was silently going on. 

It was decided that she should visit the chapel 
accompanied only by Mr. and Mrs. Morris. The 
time set was Sunday afternoon. In her peram- 
bulations through the house Evelyn had never 
been left without a guide, and hitherto the chapel 
had been carefully avoided. 

When Mr. Morris opened the door that led 
into the chapel the last rays of the setting sun 
came stealing in through the colored window- 
panes. At a motion from Mr. Morris, Evelyn en- 
tered. She walked slowly to the centre of the 
room, where she stood silent and apparently ab- 
sorbed in contemplation of the tender faces that 
looked down upon her. Thus she stood, in the 
dim, mysterious light, in an attitude of uncon- 
scious grace, her soft gray robe half clinging, 
half spreading, around her and her maize-colored 
hair, that was divided into two broad plaits, flow- 
ing down her back. Full on her face. Madonna- 
like in its purity, the setting sun cast its yellow 
beams, mingling with the tender, holy light that 
shone forth from her countenance. The two 
spectators stood spellbound, overcome by a name- 
less emotion. From the silent, harmonious blend- 
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mg of all around there was breathed that peace 
which finds an echo in the heart. 

A deep sigh broke the silence. Tears were 
trickling down Evelyn's cheeks. Mrs. Morris ad- 
vanced to her side and spoke: 

"Evelyn, do you remember this room?" 

"Yes, yes," came the reply. "It was decorated 
by poor Mrs. Wallbaum and me." 

"Why do you say poor Mrs. Wallbaum?" 

"Ah, why?" replied Evelyn, with streaming 
eyes. "I should have said poor Evelyn, for the 
loss is mine. Ah, poor Evelyn, where are they all, 
dear little Franz, dear Colonel Wallbaum and 
Mrs. Wallbaum?" 

"Take her to her room," said Mr. Morris, 
nervously, alarmed at the sight of her tears. 

Mrs. Morris led Evelyn, still tearful, to her 
room. Arrived at the door, she begged to be left 
alone. 

"I dare not leave you alone," Mrs. Morris re- 
plied. "You know you have been quite ill, and 
any sudden emotion might prove injurious." 

"I promise to calm myself; to do all that any 
human being can do — ^but I must be alone." 

Mrs. Morris thought it best to accede to her 
request. Soon after, she and Mrs. Graham took 
up their position in an adjoining room where they 
could watch over her at a distance. Not till the 
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morning began to glimmer and the stars to fade 
did the sounds of restlessness from the next room 
cease. 

Mrs. Graham listened until no movement 
broke the stillness, and then she stole into the 
room. Evelyn was asleep. Mrs. Graham bent 
over the pale, troubled face, and heard her mur- 
mur "Allisto!" "AUisto!'' murmured the sleeper 
again, with a sigh, "I hear you, though I can- 
not speak. You go to meet the mystery behind 
the curtain.'' She moved restlessly. Mrs. Gra- 
ham bent lower and listened more intently. "The 
chill of death," she murmured, "holds me in its 
embrace, yet I hear your voice, sweet and melo- 
dious. You have no fear. I hear you. The 
mystery you go to meet can be no greater than 
the one that placed you here ; you do not fear to 
meet it." Mrs. Graham watched until the trou- 
bled look began somewhat to leave the sleeper's 
face and the lips remained closed in quiet repose. 
She then sought her bed. 

Evelyn could not have slept many hours with- 
out waking, for a servant passing her door at an 
early hour was called into her room and entrusted 
with a message to Mrs. Morris. The purport of 
the message was that she wished to be left un- 
disturbed until noon, when she would meet them 
all in the sitting-room. 
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At the appointed time Evelyn made her appear- 
ance. She advanced toward them with out- 
stretched hands. 

"Dear, good friends!" she exclaimed, "be no 
longer uneasy on my account. I have recovered 
from my singular illness. By what process, I 
cannot tell ; but it is passed. How can I ever re- 
pay so much kindness, so much devotion ?" 

"Your recovery repays us a hundredfold," 
cried Malcolm, his face breaking into bright 
smiles and his natural buoyancy reasserting itself 
in every movement. 

She thanked each one separately in the most 
touching terms, and to Mrs. Graham her manner 
was especially tender. 

During dinner she conversed freely, though 
with a plaintive sadness about her. It was no- 
ticed that she never once in any way referred to 
Allisto, and this seemed all the more strange as 
she must have been unconscious when he died. 
How convey to her a knowledge of her widow- 
hood was a question that disturbed the Count 
and rendered him watchful and uneasy. Was 
there still a break in her memory? Were there 
facts concerning which her mind was a blank, 
and had she no remembrance of Allisto? These 
doubts must be cleared, but the utmost caution 
was necessary. A letter postmarked New York 
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and evidently from Julia had been received for 
Evelyn. The Count quickly made up his mind to 
give her the letter and note the effect it had upon 
her. If she remembered Julia's marriage, it was 
very likely that she remembered her own. 

That afternoon the Count took the first oppor- 
tunity when they were alone together to hand her 
the letter. She accepted it without comment, 
simply asking permission to read it in his pres- 
ence. He watched her narrowly while she read, 
and could detect nothing in her countenance to 
indicate surprise. 

"How flows Julia's married life?" he asked, 
when she had finished, with a slight emphasis on 
the married. "Is she happy?" 

"Yes," replied Evelyn, thoughtfully, "I think 
she is happy — at least, she has the sort of happi- 
ness she demands. It would not satisfy me. 
There, read these few lines ; they speak volumes." 

She handed him the letter, pointing to the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"My home is lovely, and everything is lovely. 
I have everything pretty much my own way, and 
all of Mr. De Young's relatives stand in awe of 
me. I know that every time they appear before 
me in a new color or new garment they have 
a secret dread lest it should not meet with my 
royal approval. I commenced right in the begin- 
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ning. Determined to rule, I made them feel that 
my opinion was of weight, and that I had a con- 
tempt for all things not according to my taste and 
ideas. Ammi is very devoted and tender, yet I 
cannot say that I rule him- I fear he is master 
when he wishes to be, which is not often. Lieu- 
tenant Saunders is here. I meet him quite often. 
He told me that he thought I would surely be 
punished for treating him so heartlessly; but, as 
I seem to be quite happy, he thinks he had best 
get married also. He is paying court to a very 
fine young lady — a much better catch than I 
would have been. Well, if I were a widow, with 
plenty of money, I never would get married." 

It happened that as the Count finished reading 
the above a servant suddenly entered to inform 
him that a gentleman awaited him in the parlor. 
He immediately obeyed the summons, and re- 
mained a long time. At the end of perhaps an 
hour the two left the house together. Evelyn was 
looking listlessly out of the window at the time, 
and without any curiosity or intention she took 
in the general appearance of the caller. He was 
an elderly gentleman, of simple but distinguished 
mien, and dressed in the English fashion. His 
gait was not that of an American — less firm and 
elastic, but more stately. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



A REUNION. 




f\ N the morrow, around the breakfast 
table, were bright, cheerful faces 
when Evelyn entered, dressed in 
deepest mourning, her black robe 
solemnly draped with crape. 
Whom did she mourn? None 
had courage to question her. She breathed 
not a word of explanation, and her silence seemed 
to draw a mysterious circle around her sorrow 
that forbade approach. After breakfast they left 
the Count alone with her, thus delegating to him 
the duty of revealing the particulars, as far as 
they were known, of Allisto's death. 

"Evelyn, I wish to speak to you," he began. 
"I am listening," she said, painfully. 
"It is very difficult to begin." He glanced at 
her, hoping she would help him, but she only 
raised her eyes to his with an expression of 
mournful submission. 
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"Why do you wear mourning?" he asked, 
touching her robe. 

"Need you ask? You, who have known him!" 
she said, clasping her hands before her. "Did 
you not see my beloved lying with the eternal 
slumber resting on his eyes !" 

"But you were unconscious at the time, uncon- 
scious for a long time after." 

"I was unable to move or to speak, but I was 
painfully conscious of my loss. I heard his last 
words — nay, I felt his last breath as it was borne 
past me on the air. I knew perfectly well when 
you and Malcolm entered the observatory, and 
while in the trance, though unable to give a sign, 
I apprehended everything that was going on 
around me. The kindness you have all shown me 
I know better than words can tell." 

"It is all very remarkable, Evelyn," said the 
Count. "But how do you account for the sub- 
sequent suspension of memory?" 

"Cerebral life was suspended for a time. I do 
not know by what process my memory became 
broken, nor by what process it was restored." 

"Evelyn," said the Count, pleadingly, "you will 
not let your sorrow prey on you overmuch ?" 

"Ah, Count," said Evelyn, "this is a sorrow 
you have never had." 

"Very true, Evelyn ; but have not your friends 
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a claim upon you? And there Is one who has a 
very near claim upon you ; one who has unjustly 
been deprived of your affection; one who loved 
AUisto — ^AUisto discovered him to you. You 
would wish to see him for Allisto's sake/' 

"My father !" 

"Yes, it is your father/' 

"Then it was no mistake — ^no dream/' 

It was no dream/' said the Count, gently. 
Your father was with me yesterday. Your step- 
mother is dead, but before she died she confessed 
all that she had before confided to Allisto. Trust- 
ing to no letter, Mr. Clarkson came himself in 
search of his daughter. I expect him here at any 
moment. Are you prepared to meet him?" 

"I am ready," said Evelyn. 

The Count left the room, and an instant after 
the stranger she had watched from the window 
entered alone. 

They stood for a moment looking at each other 
in silence. 

Thank God!" cried the gentleman, fervently, 
at last I behold my daughter." 

"Love me, bless me 1" exclaimed Evelyn, sink- 
ing into his arms. 

While father and daughter were together the 
Count broke the news to the rest of the house- 
hold. Malcolm listened with a fearful heart. He 
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had arranged to leave the next day, for his pa- 
tients demanded his return. Naturally, Mr. 
Qarkson would take his daughter back to Eng- 
land with him, and the dread parting so near at 
hand would be for a long time, perhaps forever. 
Mr. Clarkson tarried until a late hour that night, 
and the following morning at an early hour he 
again sought his daughter. He was delighted 
with Evelyn's friends, and over and over again 
expressed to them his appreciation of their kind- 
ness to his daughter. 

Malcolm longed to see Evelyn alone, and as no 
opportunity afforded itself, he asked her to walk 
with him in the garden. When they were in the 
open air together he asked, despondingly 
enough : 

"When does your father return to England ?" 

"When I am strong enough to undertake the 
journey. When you, my kind physician, give 
your consent." 

"I — I shall never give my consent!" cried 
Malcolm, overcome by his emotions. "You will 
go, of course; that has been settled already. But 
I will never give my voice to a parting that may 
be forever." 

Dear friend, not forever," she said, kindly. 
In a year from now I shall be back again. I 
am much too patriotic to remain long away from 
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America. Too dearly I' love this land ; too much 
I hope for its great and glorious future. On 
these shores, in the light of sweet, life-giving lib- 
erty, will the lamps that now are but dim blaze 
up into splendor. Allisto has said it, and it will 
come !" 

"Oh, Evelyn," he said, anxiously, "why will 
you continue to think of things remote and dis- 
tant? Think of the present. This is our part- 
ing. Have you nothing to say to me ?" 

"Yes, Malcolm. For you remembrance 
brings nothing but what is generous and noble. 
I thank you — from the bottom of my heart 1 
thank you — for all your faithful goodness. J. 
have not deserved, not always valued it, as I do 
now. You were ever a golden friend, and son- 
row has made our friendship sacred. I desire 
nothing so much as your happiness. May you in 
all things be worthy of the best. May happiness 
crown each worth of yours, is my earnest wish." 

He took her hand in his. 

"Adieu," he said, completely overcome with 
emotion. "May happiness crown each worth of 
mine ; those were your words, and on them hope 
shall feed, for in nothing have I been more 
worthy than in my " 

"Hush !" she said, withdrawing her hand from 
bis. "I can bear no more. Adieu I" 
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And she hurried away. He watched her until 
she disappeared into the house, and then walked 
slowly back and forth along the garden. His 
face was disturbed by emotion, and only by a 
powerful effort did he control himself. 

"May happiness crown each worth of yours," 
he murmured, and a flash of hope illumined his 
face. "Well, I can wait, and work, and hope." 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



HE year has flown. How it passed 
for those we have learned to love 
will be revealed in a future his- 
tory. It is but a faint picture I 
have been able to draw of the 
good I have seen struggling to 
unbury itself. May it bloom into celestial 
flowers, wafting sweet perfume to the hearts of 
men! 

Once more we will borrow the poet's hippo- 
griff, and, borne on his wings, soar joyously to 
the home of Evelyn's childhood. 

It is a lovely afternoon, and we hail with pleas- 
ure the friendly, spacious mansion, the garden, 
and the sparkling brook. Things have not lost 
their familiar look, and across the way the car- 
penters are at work as we saw them years ago. 
Some additions to the house are again being 
made. 
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The year is past, and Evelyn is again amid 
scenes adorned by the imagination of her child- 
hood. She is resting on a rustic seat, and at her 
side is her wise friend, the Count. 

"How you have improved in health and spir- 
its!" he was saying, while;, a smile of genuine 
pleasure and sympathy lit up his face. 

"I have gained strength in everything," said 
she, in clear, ringing tones. 

"And in your strength, will you not concede 
that which I so often tried to inculcate : 'He does 
nothing who endeavors to do more than is al- 
lowed to humanity.' " 

"Perhaps," said Evelyn, laughing. "I have 
learned to defer my decisions. It is so much 
easier and saves one the trouble of immediate 
thought and worry. However, let me add that 
what is not allowed to humanity to-day may be 
allowed to humanity to-morrow. We must be 
content to wait," 

"Evelyn," said the Count, "I desire to see you 
happy." 

"I believe — I know you do." 

"Then, tell me this : Have you not yet learned 
that happiness must be sought for in the life most 
common to all, and not in a life apart?" 

"I think I have," came the reply, in a low voice. 

There was a moment's silence, broken only by 
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the busy sound of the carpenter's hammer on 
the house across the way. 

"Are you quite sure Malcolm will be here at 
six o'clock?" she asked, suddenly. 

Yes, quite sure," said the Count, smiling. 
^But, dear friend, it must be six, and past, 
now," she said, impatiently. 

"It is not six so long as you hear the poor 
man's hammer," the Count replied. 






THE END. 



